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BOOK FIRST. 


CHAPTER I. 
LENOBLE ‘OF BEAUBOCAGE. 


Gaul, before the \gumne 
ple, sensuous, ion- 
ate” verse of A de 
Musset had succeeded 
the debonnaire Muse of 
_ Beranger in the affec- 
tions of young France— 
in days when the site of 
the Trocadero was a re- 
mote and undiscovered 
country, and the word 
‘@ ition” unknown 
in the academic “dic- 
tionary, and the Gallic 
A destined to 
rebuild the city yet an 
exile—a young Jlaw- 
student boarded, in 
common with other 
students, in a_ big 
dreary - - looking house 
at the corner of the 
Rue Grande-Mademoi- 
selle, abutting on the 
Place Lauzun, and 
within some ten min- 
utes’ walk of the Lux- 
embourg.. [t wasa ver. 
cine’, quarter, thoug' 
nob) entlemen and 
lovely ladies had once 
pei the great 
gh ly mansions, and 
ported themselves in 
the lesome ens. 
But the young students 
were in nowise oppress- 
ed by the ghastliness 
of their abode. They 
sung their Beranger, 
and they pledged each 
other cheap Bor- 
oar cs and clinked 
their glasses noisily in 
their mpi good- 
fellowship, and ate the 
messes compounded for 
them in a darksome 
pen gis ae known as 
the tchen, by old 
Nat the cook pur- 
blind, stone-deaf, and 
all but imbecile, and 
pay supposed to 
the venerable 
as ue sk 
gn e young: 
sters grumbled to eac 
other about the messes 
when they were unusu- 
ally mysterious; and it 
must be owned that 
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| htene goand find moré agreeable viands ‘else- | 
where, | 
Madamé Magnotte was altogether mysterious | 
and inscrutable. Some people said that she was | 
a een and that the wealth’ and lands of her 
family had been confiscated by the committee 
of, public unsafety in 93, Others declared that | 
she had been-a popular actress in’ a ‘small thea- 
ter in the days of Napoleon.’ She was tall and 
thin—nay iy; of an exceptional leaimess—and her 
complexion’ was of a more agreeable yellow | 
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there were vol-au-vents 
and fricandeaus con- 
sumed in that establish- 
ment which were awful and wonderful in their 
nature; but they ventured on no complaint ro 
the mistress ot — tiie. 5 She was a 

and terrible Her terms were om 
and she trea ers oarders de haute en bas. 
If they were not content with her viands, they 


| obscure Village in Norman dy. 
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was known to all inmates of the mansion; "but 
in all their dealings with her they treated her 
with unfailing respect: 

One of the quietest among the young men 
who enjoyed ‘the privileges of Madame Mag- 
notte’s abode was a certain Gustave Lenoble, a 
law-student, the only son of a very. excellent 
eouple who lived on’ their own estate, near an 
The estate was 


in the immediate neigh borhood as “the Cha- 
teau,” and very dear to 
| | | ll 
men 


those who © resided 

Sans a gareen. in 

whie every thing 

} yt seemed to Have run 
| Hi Hh to seed; and about 
1 forty acres of the poor- 
Hn i est land in Normandy. 

Hil Ve These possessions con- 

La stituted the patrimo- 

nial estate of Francois 

Lenoble, proprietaire, 
of Beaubocage, near 

| Vevinord, in the De- 
partment ‘of Eure. 

The people, among 
whom the good man 
lived-his simple life, 
ealled him M. Lenoble 
de Beaubocage, but he 
did not insist upon this 
distinction; and on 
sendin out his onl 
son to in the battle 
of life the great 
world of Paris, he re- 
commended the young 
man to call himself 
Lenoble, tout court. 

The young man had 
never cherished any 

other design. He was 
of all creatures the least 
presuming or preten- 
tious. The father was 
Legitimist to the ve 
marrow; the son half 
Buonapartist, half re- 
publican. The father 
and son had quarreled 
about these differences 
of opinion sometimes 
ina pleasantly dispute- 
tious manner; but no 
political disagreement 
could lessen the love 
between these two. 
Gustave loved his par- 
ents as only a French- 
man can yenture to 
love his father and 
mother—with a devo- 
tion for the gentleman 
that bordered on er- 
thusiasm, with a fond 
reverence for the lady 
that was the very es- 
sence of chivalry. 
There was a sister, who 
regarded her brother 
Gustave as the embodi- 
ment of all that is per- 
fect in youthful man- 
kind; and there was a 
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“OH, VALENTINE!’ CRIED CHARLOTTE, “f YOU ARE CRYING; I CAN SEE YOUR FACE IN THE tags.” 


than the butter that appeared'on her hospitable 
board; but she had flashing black eyes, and a 
certain stateliness of gait and grandeur of man- 
ner that impressed those young Bohemians, her 
boarders, with a kind of awe, They talked of 
her as the “countess,” and by that name she 


couple of old. house- 
servants, avery stupid, 
clumsy in the 
stables, and half a dozen old mongrel dogs, born 
and bred on the premises, who seemed to share 
the young lady’s opinions. 

There was not-a little discussion upon the sub- 
ject of Gustave Lenoble’s future career; and it 
was not without difficulty that the father could 
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noble had ever been a lawyer. They had been 
always lords of the soil, living on their own lands, 
which had once stretched wide and far in tha’ 
Norman proyince; a fact proved by certain maps 
in M. Lenoble’s possession, the paper whereof 
was worn and yellow with age. They had 
stooped to no profession save that of arms, One 
seigneur of Beaubocage had fought under Bay- 
ard himself; another had fallen at Pavia, on that 
great day when all was lost hormis Vhonneur; 
another had followed the. white. plume.of. the 
Bernais; another—but was there any need to 
tell of the glories of that house upon which Gus- 
tave-was so_eager to inflict the disgrace of a 
learned profession? 

Thu§largued the father; but the mother had 
spent her girlhood amid the clamor of the 

uonapartist campaigns, and the thought of war 
was very terrible to her. The memory of the 
retreat frou. Russia was not yet. twenty years 
old. ‘There;were men alive to tell the story, to 
depict those days and nights of horror, that 
mighty march, of death. It was she and. her 
daughter.Cydalise who had helped to persuade 
Gustave that he was born to distinguish himself 
in the law. They wanted him to study in, Paris 
—the young man himself had a wild desire to 
enjoy the delights of that wondrous capital— 
and toreturminia few years to. set up for him- 
self as avocat atthe town of Vevinord, some half- 
dozen leagues from the patrimonial estate. He 
was created to pleas’ forthe innocent, to denounce 
the guilty, to be grand and brave and fiery-hot 
with enthusiasm in,defense of virtuous peasants 
charged unjustly with the eee of sheep, or 
firing of corn-ricks. It never struck these simple 
souls that he might sometimes be called upon to 
defend the guilty, or to denounce the innocent. 

Tt was all settled at last. Gustave was to go 
to Paris, and enter himself as a student of law. 
There were plenty of boarding-houses in the 
neighborhood of the Hcole de Droit, where a 
young man might find a home; and to one of 
these Gustav was recommended by a friend of 
his family. It was the Pension Magnotte to 
which they had sent him, the big dreary house, 
entre cour et jardin, which had once been so 
rrand and noble. A printer now occupied the 
ower chambers, and a hand painted on the wall 
pointed to the Pension Magnotte, aw premier. 
Tirez le cordon, 8. %. p. 

Gustave was twenty-one years of age when 
he came to Paris; tall, stalwart, broad of shoul- 
ders. and deep of chest, with a fair frank face, 
an auburn mustache, candid, kind blue eyes— 
& physiognomy rather Saxon than Celtic. He 
was a man who made friends quickly, and was 
soon at home among the students roaring their 
favorite songs, and dancing their favorite dances 
at the dancing-places of that day, joining with 
a pleasant heartiness in all their innocent dissi- 
pations. For guilty dissipation the young pro- 
vincial had no taste. Did he not carry the im- 
ages of two kind and puro women about with 
him, wherever he went, like two attendant an- 
gels ever protecting his steps; and could he 
leave them sorrowing on thresholds they could 
not pass? Ah, no! He was loud and boisterous 
and wild of spirits in those early days, but in- 
capable of meanness or vice. 

‘It is a brave heart,” Madame Magnotte said 
of him, ‘‘ though for the breaking of glasses a 
scourge—uwn fleau.” 

The ladies of the Pension Magnotte were for 
the most part of mature age and unattractive 
appearance—two or three Jonely spinsters, eke- 
ing out their pitiful little incomes as best they 
might, by the surreptitious sale of delicate em- 
broideries, confectioned in their dismal leisure; 
and a fat, elderly widow, popularly supposed 
to be enormously rich, but of miserly Fees 
ties, ‘‘It is the widow of Harpagon himself,” 
Madame Magnotte told her gossips—an old 
woman with two furiously ugly daughters, 
who for the last fifteen years had lived a noma- 
dic life in divers boarding-houses, fondly cling- 
ing to the hope that, among so many strange 
bachelors, husbands for these two soltary ones 
must at last be found. 

These, with a pale young lady who gave mu- 
sic lessons in the quarter, were all the feminine 
inmates of the mansion; and among these Gus- 
tave Lenoble was chief favorite. His tender 
courtesy for these lonely women seemed in some 
manner an evidence of that good old blood 
whereof the young man’sfather boasted. Fran- 
cis the First, who listened with bended knee and 
bare head to his mother’s discourse, was not 
more reverential to that noble Savoyarde than 
was Gustave to the shabby-genteel maiden la- 
dies of the Pension Magno In truth, this 
young man had a heart pitiful and tender as 
the heart of woman. To be unfortunate was to 


possess a sure claim upon his pity and regard; 


to be poor and friendless was the best appeal to 


had been one 0 those in- 
struments, and was now attenuated and feeble 
as the very ghost of music. He listened to Ma- 
dame Magnotte’s stories of departed splendor. 
To him she opened her heart as she never had 
opened it to those other young men. 

“They mock themselves of everything—even 
their religion!” she exclaimed, with horror. 
“They are Diderots and Holbachs in the bud 
less the talent. But you do not come of tha 
gutter in which they were born. You are of 
the old blood of France, M. Lenoble, and I 
can trust myself to you as I cannot to them, 
I, who speak to you—I, too, come of a good 
old race, and there is sympathy between we 
others.” - 

And then, after babbling to him of. her lost 
station, the lady would entertain him with 
some dainty little supper with which she was 
wont to indulge herself and her lady boarders, 
when the students—who were treated some- 
thing ‘after the manner of ‘school-boys—were 
out-of-doors. 

¥or four years the law-student had enjoyed his 
Parisian life—not altogether idle, but not alto- 

ether. industrious—amusi himself. a. great 
deal, and learning very little; moderate in his 
expenditure, when compared, with his fellow- 
students, but. no small 
the little family at home. In sooth, this good 
old Norman family had in a pecuniary sense 
sunk very low. There was really poverty inthe 
tumble-down house at Beaubocage, though it 
was poverty that wore a cheerful face, and took 
things pleasantly. A very humble English farm- 
er would have despised the income which sup- 
ported M. Lenoble’s household, and it was only 
the economy and skill of the matron and her 
daughter which sustained the diggity of the 
small establishment. 

There was one great hope cherished alike by 
the proud simple-minded old father, the fond 
mother, the devoted sister, and that was the 
hope in the d things to be done, in the dim 
future, by Gustave, the son, the heir, the pole- 
star of the household. 

Out of poverty, out of obscurity, into the 
broad light of honor and riches, was the house 
of Lenoble to be lifted by this young law-stu- 
dent. On the broad shoulders of this modern 
Atias the Lenoble world was to be sustained. 
To him they looked, of him they thought, in the 
long winter evenings during which the 
mother nodded over her knitting, the father 
slept in his capacious easy-chair, the sister toiled 
at her needlework by her little table of palis- 
sanare. 

He had paid them more than one visit during 
his two years of study, bringing with him life 
and light and gladness, as it seemed to the two 
women who adored him; and now, in the win- 
ter of 1828, they expected another visit. He 
was to be with fhem on the first day of the new 
year. He was to stay with them till his mother’s 
fete—the seventeenth of January. 

The father looked to this 1 visit with an 
unusual anxiety. The mother, too, was more 
than ever anxious. The sister, if she who loved 
her brother with a somewhat morbid intensity 
could be more anxious than usual, was more so 
now. A dreadful plot, a dire conspiracy, of 
which Gustave was to be the subject and victim, 
had been concocted beneath that innocent-seem- 
ing roof. Father, mother, and sister, seated 
round the family hearth, fatal as some domestic 
Pares, had Hatched their horrid scheme, while 
the helpless lad amused himself yonder in the 
great city, happily unconscious of the web that 
was being woven to enmesh him. 

The cord which monsieur unwound, the mesh 
which madame hetd, the needle which dexterous 
mademoiselle wielded, were employed in the 
fabrication of a matrimonial net. These un- 
sophisticated conspirators were bent upon bring- 
ing about the marriage of their victim, a mar- 
riage which should at once elevate and enrich 
the Lenobles of Beaubocage, in the person of 
Gustave, 

Francois Lenoble’s best friend and nearest 
neighbor was a certain Baron Frehlter, of Ger- 
manic origin, but for some generations past 
naturalized to the Gallic soil. The baron was 
proprietor of an estate which could show ten 
acres for one of the lands of Beaubocage. The 
baron boasted a family-tree which derived its 
root from a ramification of the Hohenzollern 
pedigrees but, less proud and more prudent than 
he Lenobles, the Frehlters had not scorned to 
intermingle their Prussian blue-blood with less 
pure streams of commercial France, The epicier 
element had prevailed in the fair brides of the 
house of Frehlter for the last three or four gen- 
erations, and the house of Frehlter had consider- 
ably enriched itself by this sacrifice of its family 
pride, 

The present baron had married a lady ten 
years his senior, the widow of a Rouen mer- 
chant, alike wealthy and eee but famous ra- 
ther for these attributes for any personal 
charm. One only child, a girl, had blessed: this 
union, She was now a young person of some- 


rain upon the funds of , 


thing under twenty years of age, newly emerged 
from her convent, and pining for some share in 
the gayeties and delights of a worldly paradise, 
which already been opened to many of her 
school-fellows. 

Mademoiselle Frehlter’s companions had, for 
the most ; left.school to be married. She 
had heard of the corbeille, the wedding-dress, 
the wedding festivities, and occasionally a word 
or two about that secondary consideration, the 
bridegroom, The young lady was therefore 
somewhat inclined to “take it ill of her father 
that he had not secured for her the eclat of an 
early marriage. Her departure from the con- 
vent of the re Coeur, at Vevinord, was flat 
and tame to an extreme degree. The future 
lay before her, a dreary desert of home-life, to 
be spent with a father who gorged himself daily 
at a greasy and savory banquet, and who slept 
away the greater of existence; and with a 
mother who divided her affections between'a 
disagreeable poodle and a stillmore disagreeable 
priest—a iss who took upon himself to lec- 
ture the Demoiselle Frehlter on the smallest 
provocation. 

The chateau of the Frehlters was a ve 
abode as compared rto fhe ionibl aa ouse. of 
Beaubocage; but dt-wasicold and ,stony to'a.de+ 
pressing degree, and the furniture must have 

en shabby in the days of the Fronde. Faith- 
ful old servants ke Oe pee _in a staterof 
spotless) purity, and! éd the barbn (and! his\wife 
with a rod of iron. Madeinoiselle exécrated 
these devoted retainers;and would have wel- 
comed the sauciést’ of modern "démestics who 
would haye teléased “her from. the’ bondage of 
thesé servants of the-oldischool:, gi i «hua 

Mademoiselle had been-at home a year—a 
year of discontent and ilkhumor. e had 
quarreled with her father;because he would not 
take her to Paris; with her mother,,because she 
would not give her more new,gowns and bonnets 
and feathers and furbelows;,with. the priest, 
with the poodle, with the; autocracy, below 
stairs, with everybody and. 6Pan ane: pe at 
last the baron decided that mademoise: ud, 

, whereby he might bejrid of. her, and of 
fempers; and 


her complain aries, il- a@,gen- 
Gal cee ees 

Having once made tp his mind as. to. the wis- 
dom of a matrimonial arrangement,,,Baron. 
Frehlter was not slow to fix upon.a bridegroom. 
He was a very rich man, and Madelon was -his 
only child, and he was furthermore a. very lazy 
man; so, instead of) looking far afield |for a 
wealthy or distinguished suitor .for ‘his .daugh- 
ter, he was inclined to take the first: that.came 
tohand, It is possible that the baron, who.was 
of a somewhat cynical turn of mind, may s;have 
cherished no very exalted idea of his daughter's 
attractions, either personal or;mental. How- 
ever this might be, it is certain that,when. the 
demoiselle had ill-treated the le, and in- 
sulted the priest, and quarreled with, the cook 
—that high-priestess of the kitchen. who alone, 
in all Normandy, could concoct, those messes 
which the baron loved—the master of Cotenoir 
decided on marrying his heiress out of hand. 

He communicated this design to his.old.crony, 
Francois Lenoble, one day when the Beaubocage 
family dined at Chateau Cotenoir. ; 

“ T think of ee my daughter,” he said 
to his friend, when the ladies were safely out of 
hearing at the other end of the pig sa- 
lon. ‘Now, thy son Gustave is a fine felow— 
brave, handsome, and of a good race. It is 
true he is not as rich as Madelon will be by-and- 
by; but I am no huckster, to sell my daughter 
to the best bidder—and I doubt if re would 
be many bidders for her, if I were so inclined,” 
thought the baron in parenthesis; ‘‘and if thy 
son should take a fancy to her, and she to hin , 
it _ would please me well enough, friend Fran- 
cois. 

Friend Francois pricked up his ears, and in 
his old bes flickered a feeble light, Cotenoir 
and Beau ge united in the person of his son 
Gustave! lLenoble of Beaubocage and Cotenoir 
—Lenoble of Cotenoir and Beaubocage! So 
splendid a vision had never shone before his 
eyes in all the dreams that he had dreamed 
about the only son, of whom he was so proud. 
He could not have shaped to himsef so bold a 
clea as the union of those two estates, And 

ere was the baron offering it to him, with his 
snuff-box, en passant. 

“Tt would be a great marriage,” he said, “a 
very great marriage. For Gustave] can answer 
without hesitation. He could not but becharm- 
ed with such a union—so amiable a bride would 
enchant him.” 

He looked down the room to the spot where 
Madelon and Cydalise were standing, side "Zh 
side, admiring Madame Frehlter’s poodle. Mad- 
elon could afford to be civil to the poodle before 
company. The contrast between the two girls 
was ciently striking. Cydalise was 
and bright-looking— Mademoiselle Frehlter was 

uare and ungainly of figure, swarthy of com- 
plexion, dark of brow. 

He could not but be charmed,” repeated the 
old man, with feeble y. 

He was thinking of the joining together of 
Beaubocage and Cotenoir; and it seemed a very 
small thing to him that such a union of estates 
would inyc:y9 the joining of a man and woman, 


grand 


wed 


} 
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who were to-hold to.each other. and love, each 
other until death should part them. 

“Tt shall. be no marriage of convenience,” 
said the baron, in a generous. spirit; “my 
daughter is somewhat, ill-tem—that is to say, 
my daughter finds her, life somewhat dull with 
ber, old father and.mother, and I think she 
might be happier in the society of ahusband, I 
like your.son; and my wife, too, likes him bet- 
ter than any other young man of our acquain- 
tance., '|Madelon. has seen.'a; good deal of him 
when she has been home from .the conyent in 
her holidays, and. I have reason to think she 
does not dislike him. If he, likes her and she 
likes him, and,the idea is pleasing to you,and 
madame, we will make a match of it: . If. not, 
letit pass; we willsay ne more,’ 

. Again the seigneul; of ubecage assured his 
zriend that Gustave would,be enchanted with the 


proposal; and again it was of, Cotenoir that he | 


thought, and not, of .the heart, or the inclination 
of his son. , 

This conversation.,took -place late in autumn, 
and atthe new year, Gustave. was, to amie 
Nothing was to be said to, him about his intend- | 
ed wife until he arrived; that was'a point upon 
which the baron insisted: .) ote pty 

“The young ‘man, may haye, fallen in love 
with some fine young, person, in Paris,” he said; 
“and in that case we will say nothing to him of 
Madelon., Bub ifwe find, hina with the heart free, 
and inclined to; take, to, my daughter, we may 
give him,encouragement,’?./ 0. 4 fic! nl 

This was so! agreed between the two fa- 
thers. Nor was. Mademoiselle, Frehlter to, be | 
told of the matrimonial scheme until it ripened, 
But after, this dinner, at, Cotenoir the household 
at Beaubocage talked. of, Hbsle. Bie than of the 
union of ‘the two families. hat . grandeur, 
what wealth, what.happiness!, Gustave the lord 
of Cotenoir!, Poor Cydalise had; never seen a 
finer;mansion than the old, chateau, with its 
sugar-loaf towers and stone terraces, and wind- 
ing stairs, and. tiny, mncomvepient tunret-cham- 
bers, and long dreary salon, and salle-a-~manger. 
She could picture to herself nothing-more splen- 
did... For Gustave to be afforded the future pos- 


A 
‘hold—sinee, indeed, it was notin "his nature to 


dear mother,” lie §: 


session of Cotenoir was asif he were suena ie 
be offered the succession. to,a kingdom, . She’ 
could not bring herself to consider that Madelon 
was neither agreeable nor, attractive, and that, | 
afterall, the wife must count for. something in 
ever marriage contract,, She couldsee nothing, 
shecould think of nothing but,Cotenoir,, The’ 
glory and grandeur of thatestate absorbed every 
other. consideration. 

No. one of those three conspirators feared any 
opposition on the part of their victim. Itwas 
just possible that Gustave might have fallen in | 
love with some Parisian damsel, though his Jet- 
ters gaye no hint of any such,calamity.. But if 
such a misfortune had, happened, he would, of 
course, fall out.of love again; return the damsel 
her troth and obtain the return of his own, and 

sstraightway offer the second-hand commodity 
to Mademoiselle Frehlter. 1 
The, object of all these cares and hopes and 


dreams arrived at last, full of life and spirits. 
with rane to tell about Paris in general, and 
very little to tell. about himself in particular. The 


women questioned him unmercifully. They in- 
sisted on a graphic description of every female 
inmate of the boarding-house, and would scarce- 
ly believe that all except the little music-mis- 
tress were elderly and unattractive, Of the 
music-mistress herself they were inclined to be 
very suspicious, and were not altogether re-as- 
sured by Gustave’s assertion that she was neither 


pretty nor fascinating. 
, industrious little thing,” 


“She is a dear, 

he said, “‘ and works harder than Ido. Butshe 

is no miracle of beauty; and her life is so dreary 

that,L often wonder she does not go into a con- 

vent. It would be gayer and pleasanter for her 

than to live wit hon old women at the Pen- 

ion Magnotte.” 

there are many beautiful women 
: said Cydalise, bent upon knowing the 

worst, 


“‘ Well, [dare say there are,” Gustave answer- 
ed frankly ; “but we students don’t see much of 
them in our quarter. One sees a pretty little 
milliner’s girl now and then, or a washerwoman. 
In short, there are a great many grisettes in our 
part. of the world,” aaaerl the young man, blush- 
ing, but for no sin of his own. “ We get a 
glimpse of a handsome woman sometimes, rat- 
tling past in her carriage: but in Paris hand- 
some women do not go on foot, I have seen 
prettier girls at Vevinord than in Paris.” 

Cydalise was enchanted with this confession. 

“Yes,” she exclaimed, “‘our Normandy is the 
place for pretty girls. Madelon Frehlter, for ex- 
ample is not she a very—amiable girl?” 

“T dare say she’s amiable enough,” answered 
Gustave; “but if there were no prettier girls 
than Mademoiselle Frehlter in this part of the 
world, we should have no cause to t. But 
there are prettier girls, Cydalise, and thou art 
thyself one of them.” 

After this speech the young man bestowed 
upon his sister a resounding kiss. Yes, it was 

ear that he was heart-whole. These noisy, 


‘and her poodle, and where the good-humored, 


boisterous BBO spirits were not characteristic of 
a lover. Even innocent Cydalise knew that to 
‘be in love was to be Art ko 


CHARLOTTE'S INHERITANCE. 3 


From this time mother_and sister tormented 
theif, victim with thé merits and charms of his | 
predestined bride. Madelon. on the piano’ was | 
miraculous; Madelon’s little songs were enchant- | 
ing; Madelon’s worsted-work was a thing to 
worship; Madelon’s devotion to her mother and 
her mother’s poodle was unequaled; Madelon’s 
respectful bearing to the good Abbe St. Velours 
—her mother’s director—was tively, beyond 
all praise. It was virtue seraphic, supernal, .Such 
a girl was too good for,éarth—too good for any- | 
thing except Gustave. . 

The young man heard and wondered... |). | 
“How you rave about Madelon Frehlter!’ he 
exclaimed. ‘She seems to me the most com, | 
monplace young person Lever encountered. She 
has Atpig. tosay for herself ;'she never appears 

to know where to put her elbows. TP never saw 
such elbows; they are eyerywhere af once. And } 
her shoulders! Oh, heaven, then, her shonlders! 
—it ought to be forbidden to wear’ low, dresses 
when ong has such shoulders,”, ee 
., This was emigre but, the schemérs bore 
tp éven against this. The mother dwelt on the 
intellectual yirthes of Madeélon; and what were 
shoulders compared to raind, piety, amiability 
—all the Christian, graces? Cydalise owned that | 
dear Madélon was somewhat gauche; Gustave 
called het’ bete, ‘The father remonstrated with 
his son. - Was it not frightful to ‘use adword’ of 
the barracks in connection with this charming 
young lady? Hi, 7 Rage 
At last the plot revealed itself." Aftér’ a ‘din- 
ner at Cotenoi and a-dinner at rauborsey on 
both which occasions Gustave had made himself 
ay, agreeable to the ladies of the baron’s house- | 


be otherwise. than kind’ and courteous to the 
weaker sex—the mother told ‘her | son’ of the 
splendid destiny that, had been shaped for, him. 
t was a matter of surprise and grief'to her. to 
find that'the revelation gave Gustave no pleas- 
Ch a or ae ie 7 
.. ‘Marriage was the last thing ih my Hiougnts, 
id, gravely; “and Madelon 
Frehlter is thé very last woman T’should’ think 
of fora wife, Nevertheless, I ‘am gratified by 
the honor Monsieur’ I¢ Baron has done me. 
That goes without saying. 2 
‘But the two estates} together they would 
make youa great proprietor. You’ would not 
surely refuse such fortune?” 
Cydalise gave a little scream of’, horror. .- : 
“Cotenoir! to refuse Coténoir! Ah, surely 


that would be impossible. But figure to your- | 
ee MEE Mee yd toree i lads | 

“Na alise, you forget the young ly 
goes with he chateau; a fivinte that we can 
not dispense with.” 

‘But she, so amiable, so pious—” 

“So plain, so stupid—” 

“So modest, so charitable—” 

“Tn short, so admirably adapted for a Sister of 
Charity,” replied Gustave. ‘But no, dear Cy- 
dalise. Cotenoir is a nd old place; but I 
would as soon spend my life at Toulon, dragging 
a cannon. ball at my heels, as in that dreary sa- 
lon where Madame Frehlter nurses her maladies 


easy-going old baron snores away existence. *Tis 
very well for those elderly folk, you see, my sis- | 
ter, and for Madelon—for hers is an elderly 

mind in a youthful body; but for a young man 
full of hope and gayety and activity—bah! It 
would,be of all living.deaths the worst. From 
the galleys there is always the hope of escaping — 
an underground sage, burrowed out with 
one’s finger-nails in the dead of the night—a | 
work lasting twenty years or so, but with a fee- 
ble star of hope always glimmering at the end of 
the passag on, and mamma, 


e. Butfrom the sal | 
and the poodle, and the good, unctuous, lazy old 
director, and-papa’s apoplectic snoring, and the | 
plaintive little songs and monotonous embroid- | 
eries ee aa wife, there would be no escape. 
ustave shuddered; and the two women shud- 
dered as they heard him. The prospect was by 
no means promising; but Madame Lenoble and | 
her daughter did not utterly despair. Gustave’s 
heart was disengaged. That was a great point; | 
and qe the rest, surely persuasion might do 
much. 
_ Then came that phenomenon seen very often | 
in this life—a generous-minded, right-thinking | 
young man talked into a position which of vail { 
e 


others is averse from his own inclinations. 
mother persuaded, the sister pleaded, the father 
dwelt dismally upon the poverty of Beaubocage, — 
the wealth of Cotenoir. It was the story of auld | 
Robin Gray reversed, Gustave perceived that | 
his refusal to avail himself of this splendid des- | 
tiny would be a bitter and lasting grief to these 
paola who loved him so fondly, whom he loved 
so fondly inreturn. Must he not be a churl to | 
disappoint hopes so unselfish, to balk an ambi- 
tion so innocent? And only because Madelon 
was not the most attractive or the prettiest of 
women! 

The young. man stood firm against all their 
arguments, he was unmoved by all their plead- 


ing. It was only when his anxious kindred had 
given up the battle for lost, that Gustave waver- 
ed. Their mute despair moyed him more than 
the most persuasive eloquence: and the end was 
submission, He left Beaubocage the plighted 


| Biaee 


| than interesting, 


lover of that woman who, of all others, he would 
havé been the last'to choose for his wife. It had 
all been settled very pleasantly—the dowry, the 
union of the two estates, the two names. For six 
months Gustave was to enjoy his freedom, to fin- 
ish his studies; and then he was to return to 
Normandy for his mi lon 

“T have heard very: good accounts of you from 
Paris,” said ‘the baron’ ‘‘ You are not like 
some young men—wild, mad-brained. One can 
confide in'your Honor, your steadiness.” 

The i folks of Beaubocage were in ecsta- 
siés.' They congtatulated Gustave—they con- 
gratulated each other. A match ‘so. brilliant 
would be the’ redemption of the family. The 
young man at last: began’ to’ fancy himself the 
favored of the gods. _What if Madelon seemed 
alittle’ dul—a" little wanting in that vivacity 
which is_so pleasing to frivolous minds#—she 
was doubtléss so much tlie ‘more profound,-so 
much the moré virtnous.'’ If she was not bright 
and varied and beautiful as some limpid fountain 
dancing in summer sunlight, she was pane: 
changeléss ‘and steady ds a rock Sand who would 
not rather have the security of a rock than the 
summer-day beauty of a fountain? 

‘Before’ Gustave depafted from his paternal 
home, he had persuadéd* himself’ that he was 
a very lucky fellow; and’ he had paid Mademoi- 
Selle hiter some ‘pretty little” stereotyped 
compliments, and had listeried with sublime’ pa- 
tience to her pretty little steréotyped songs. He 
left the young lady profoundly’ impressed -by 
‘his merits; he left his own household supremely 
happy; and he’ carried away with him a heart 
in which Madelon Frehlter’s image had 10 


. CHAPTER II. 
enc IN THIS WIDE WORLD I STAND ALONE. 


GUSTAVE went back to his old life, and was 
Hot much disturhed by the grandeur of his des- 
‘tiny as future seigneur of Cotencir and Beaubo- 
bit ‘It sometimes occurred to him that he 
hac Sra upon his mind; and, on consider- 
ation, he found that the weight was Madelon 
Frehiter.. But he continued to carry the burden 
very lightly, and his easy-going student-life 
went on, unbroken by thoughts of the future. 
He sent polite messages to the Demoiselle Frehl- 
ter, in his letters to Cydalise; and he received 
‘from Cydalise much information, more graphic 
tupon the subject of the family 
at Cotenoir; and so-his days went on, with pleas- 
ant monotony. ' This was the brief summer of 
his youth; but, alas, how near at hand was the 
dark and dismal winter that was to freeze this 
honest and joyous heart! That heart, so compas- 
sionate for all suffering, so especially tender for 
all womankind, was to be attacked upon its 
weaker side. 

It was Gustave Lenoble’s habit to cross the 

rdens of the Luxembourg every morning, on 

is way from the Rue Grande-Mademoiselle to 
the Ecole de Droit. Sometimes, when he was 
earlier than usual, he carried a book with him, 
and paced one of the more obscure alleys, read- 
ing for an odd half-hour before he went to the 
daily mill-grinding in the big building beyond 
those quiet gardens. , 

Walking with his book one morning—it was a 
volume of Boileau, which the student knew by 
heart, and the pages whereof did not altogether 
absorb his attention—he passed and repassed a 
bench on which a lady sat, pensive and solitary, 
tracing shapeless figures on the ground with the 
point of her parasol. He glanced ‘at her some- 
what carelessly the first time of passing, more 
curiously on the second occasion, and the third 
time with considerable attention. Something in 
her attitude—helplessness, hopelessness, nay in- 
dee d, despair itself, all expressed in the drooping 
head, the listless hand tracing those idle charac- 
ters on the gravel—enlisted the sympathies of 


| Gustave Lenoble. He had pitied her even before 


his gaze had penetrated the cavernous depths of 
the capacious bonnet of those days; but one 
glimpse of the pale plaintive face inspired him 
with compassion unspeakable. Never had he seen 
despair more painfully depicted on the human 


| countenance—a despair that sought no sym- 


pathy, a sorrow that separated the sufferer ircm 
the outer world. Never had he seen a face so 
beautiful even in Hee He could have fan- 
cied it the face of Andromache, when all that 
made her world had been reft from her; or of 
Antigone, when the dread fiat had gone forth— 
that funeral rites or sepulture for the last ac- 
cursed scion of an accursed race there were to 
be none. 

He put Boileau into his pocket. That glimpse 
of a suffering human mind, which had been un- 
consciously revealed to him, possessed an interest 
more absorbing than the pretideee ae of poet 
and satirist. As he passed for the fifth time, he 
looked at the mournful lady still more search- 
ingly, and this time the sad eyes were lifted, and 
met his pitying looks. The beautiful lips moved, 
and murmured something in tones so tremulous 
as to be quite unintelligible. 

The student took off his hat, and approached 
the lady, deferential as knight-errant of old 
awaiting the behest of his liege mistress. 

““*In what can I have the happiness to be 
agreeable to you, madame?” 
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“You are very good, monsieur,” murmured 
the lady in very decent French, but with an ac- 
cent unmistakably foreign—English, as Gustave 
opined. ‘‘I—I—am quite a stranger in Paris, 
and—and—I have heard there are numerous 
lodging-houses in this quarter—where one may 
obtain a lodging—cheaply. I have asked several 
nurse-maids, and other women, in the gardens 
this morning; but they seem very stupid, and 
can tell me nothing; and I do not care to ask at 
the hotel where I am staying.” 

Gustave pondered. es, there were many 
lodgings, he informed the lady. And then he 
thought of Madam Magnotte. Was it not his 
duty to secure this stray lodger for that worthy 
woman, if possible? 

“Tf madame has no objection to a boarding- 
house—” he began. 

Madame shook her head, ‘* A boarding-house 
would suit me just as well,” she said; “but it 
must not be expensive. Icannot afford to pay 
much,” 

““T know of a boarding-house very near this 
pene where madame may find a. comfortable 

ome on very reasonable terms. It is, in point 
of fact, the house in which I, myself reside,” 
added Gustave, with some timidity, 

“Tf you will kindly direct me to the house—’ 
said the lady, looking straight before her with 
sad unseeing eyes, and evidently supremely in- 
different as to the residence or non-residence 0 
M. Lenoble in the habitation referred to. 

‘Nay, madame, if you will permit me to con- 
eae you there! Itis but a walk of five min- 
utes.’ 

The stranger accepted the courtesy with a gen- 
tle indifference that was not ingratitude, but ra- 
ther incapacity for any feeling except that one 

at sorrow which seemed to absorb her mind. 
ustave wondered ‘what calamity could thus 
overwhelm one so young and beautiful. 

The lady was quite silent during the_ little 
walk from the garden to the Rue Grande-Made- 
moiselle, and Gustave observed her attentively 
as he walked by her side, She was evidently 
not more than four-and-twenty years of age, 
and she was certainly the prettiest woman he 
had ever seen. It was a fair, delicate, English 
Beauty, a little worn and faded, as if by care 
but idealized and sublimated in the process. A: 
her brightest, this stranger must have been strik- 
ingly beautiful; in her sorrow she was touch- 
ingly lovely. It was what Gustave’s country- 
men call a beaute navrante. 

Gustave watched her, and wondered about 
her. The dress she wore was sufficiently ele- 

nt, but had lost the gloss of newness. Her 
shawl, which she carried as gracefully as a 
Frenchwoman, was darned. Gustave perceived 
the neat careful stitches, and divined the pover- 
ty of the wearer. That she should be poor was 
no subject for rise; but that she, so sorrow- 
ful, so lonely, should seek a home in a strange 
city, was an euenis not easy to solve. 

To Madame Magnotte, Gustave introduced the 
stranger, She gave just one look round the 
dreary saloon; but to Gustave’s fancy that one 
look seemed eloquent. 

“Ah me!” it said; ‘‘is this the fairest home 
I am to find upon this past tap earth?’ 

“She does not seem to belong to this world,” 
the young man thought, as he went back to the 
gar en where he had found his fair stran| er, 

aving been very coolly dismissed by Mad- 
ame otte after his introduction had been 
made. 

And then M. Lenoble, being of a romantic 
turn of mind, remembered how a lady had been 
found by a student sitting on the lowest steps of 
the guillotine, desolate and helpless, at night; 
and how the student had taken her home and 
sheltered her, and had straightway fallen des- 
perately in love with her, to discover, with un- 
utterable horror, that her head had been severed 
from her fair shoulders by the cruel knife twelve 
hours before, and that her melancholy loveliness 
was altogether phantasmal and delusive. 

Was this English stranger whom Gustave had 
found in the cone of the Luxembourg twin 
sister to that ghostly lady of the familiar legend? 
Her despair and her beauty seemed to him great- 
er than earthly sorrow or earthly beauty; and 
he was half-inclined to wonder whether she 
could be of the same race as Madelon Frehlter. 
And from this hour the sense of a weight upon 
his mind, before so vague and intermittent, be- 
came an enduring oppression, not to be shaken 
off by any effort of his will. 

through that day he found himself think- 
ing more of the unknown Englishwoman than 
was consistent with a strict performance of his 
duties. He was vexed with himself on account 
of this foolish distraction of mind. 

“What a frivolous fellow I must be,” he said 
to himself, ‘‘ to dwell upon such a trifle? This 
comes of pane such a monotonous life.” 

At dinner he looked for the lady; but she did 
not appear at the long table, where the shrill old 
ladies, the epicurean old bachelors, the noisy stu- 
dents daily devoured and bled at the four 
or five courses which old Nanon developed out 
of her inner consciousness and a rather scantily 
furnished larder. He Ppa Madame Mag- 
notte after dinner, and was told that the 
was in the house, but was too tired to dine wit 
the other inmates. 


‘T have to thank thee for a new boarder, my 
friend,” she said. ‘‘ Madame Meynell will not 
pay largely; bnt she seems a ban and respect- 
able person, and we shall doubtless be well 
pleased with each other.” 

“Madame Meynell?” repeated Gustave, con- 
gratulating himself on finding that the English- 
Women was an inhabitant of the house he lived 
in. “ She is & widow, I suppose?” 

“Yes, she isa widow. I asked that question, 
and she answered, yes. But she told me nothing 
of her late husband. She is not at all communi- 
cative.” 

This was all Gustave could obtain from 
Madame Magnotte. She was not communi- 
cative.. No; she was, indeed, scarcely less silent 
than that ghostly lady who had been found sit- 
ting at the foot of the guillotine. There was 
some kind of mystery involved in her sorrowful 
face, her silent apathy. It was possibly the 
fact of thismystery which interested M. Lenoble. 
Certain it is that the young man’s interest had 
been aroused by this unknown Englishwoman, 
and that his mind was more occupied by the 
nee of her whom he had seen but once than 
by a, 


£ of his plighted wife. 

© waited anxiously for the next day; but 
on the next day Madame Meynell still 1p leaded 
fatigue and illness. It was only on the third 
day that she appeared at the noisy banquet, 
pale, silent, absent-minded, sheltering herse 
under the wing of Madame Magnotte, who was 
disposed to be kind to this helpless stranger. 
To Gustave the young English widow seemed 
like a ghost at that crowded board. He look- 
ed at her every now and then from his distant 
seat, and saw her always with the same hopeless 
far-away look in her sad eyes. He himself was 
silent and distrait. 

“Of what dost thou dream, my droll one?” 
said his nearest neighbor. ‘‘ Thou art positively 
insupportable.” 

M. Lenoble could not become vivacious or en- 
tertaining at the behest of his fellow-student. 
The consciousness of that strange pale face 
haunted and oppressed him. He hoped to have 
a few minutes’ talk with the English lady after 
dinner, but she disappeared before the removal 
of those recondite preparations which in the 
Pension Magnotte went by the generic name of 
« desert. ” 

For more than a week she appeared thus at 
the dinner-table, eating very little, speaking not 
at all, except such monosyllabic replies as the 
hostess now and then extorted from her pale 
lips. A creature at once so beautiful and so 
profoundly sad became an object of interest to 
others besides Gustave; but in no breast was 
the sympathy which her sadness and beauty ex- 
cited so poignant as in his. Her face haunted 
him. The familiar pleasures and amusements 
became distasteful to him. He spent his even- 
ings at home in the dismal salon, and was con- 
tent to listen to the chatter of the old women, 
the little music-mistress’s dreary sonatas, the 
monotonous roll of wheels on the distant quay ; 
any thing rather than the hackneyed round of 
student-life that had once been agreeable to him. 
He did not fail to write his weekly letter to Cyda- 
lise; but for some reason or other, he refrained 
from any allusion to the English stranger, al- 
though it was his custom to relate all his adven- 
tures for the amusement of the family at Beau- 
bocage. 

An evening came at last on which Madame 
Meynell was persuaded to remain with the other 
ladies after dinner. 

“Tt must be very cold and cheerless for you 
in your bedroom,” said Madame Magnotte; 
why not md your evening with us, in a 
pleasant and social manner?” 

“Youare very good, madame,” murmured the 
Englishwoman, in the slow timid accents that 
had so plaintive a sound to Gustave’s ear; ‘if 
you wish it, I will stay.” 

She seemed to submit rather from utter weak- 
ness and inability to refuse any thing asked of 
her than from any hope of finding pleasure in 
the society of the otte salon. 

Tt was an evening in March—cold, blusterous, 
dreary. The east wind blew clouds of dust 
athwart the Rue Grande-Mademoiselle, and the 
few foot-passengers in that dull thoroughfare 
looked pinched and wretched. The old ladies 
gathered round the great black stove, and gossip- 
ed in the twilight; the music-mistress went to 
her feeble piano, and played, unasked, unheed- 
ed; for Gustave, who was wont to turn the 
leaves, or sit attentive by the piano, seemed this 
ane unconscious of the music. adame 
Meynell sat in one of the windows, alone, half- 
hidden by the faded yellow damask curtains, 
looking out into the street. y 

Something—some impulse which he tried to 
resist, but could not—drew Gustave toward that 
lonely figure by the window. He went close up 
to the strange lady. This evening, as in the gar- 
dens of the Luxembourg, she seemed to him a 
living statue of despair. Now, as then, he felt 
an interest in her sorrow which he was powerless 
to combat. He had a vague idea that even this 
compassionate ipathy, was in some manner an 
offense against Madelon Frehlter, the woman to 
whom he belonged, and yet he yielded to the 
fatal weakness. ; 

“Yes, I belong, to her,” he said to himself; 


“T belong to Madelon Frehlter. Sho is neither 
prety nor fascinating; but I have every reason: 
to believe her very good, very amiable; and she 
is the only woman, except those of my own kin- 
dred, in whom I have any right to be interested.” 
He did not say this in so many words; but 
this was the shape which his thoughts assumed as 
he yielded to the tempter, and walked straight to 
the distant window by which Madame Meynell 
had seated herself. 

She started slightly as he approached her, and 
then looked up and recognized him as her ac- 
quaintance of the Luxembourg. 

“ Good-evening, monsicur,” she said; “T have 
to thank you for having helped me to find a com- 
fortable home.” 

Having said thisin a low gentle voice, she look- 
ed out into the street once more with her mourn- 
ful unseeing eyes. It was evident that she had 
no more to say to M. Lenoble. 

The student, however, had no idea of leaving 
the window just yet, although he knew—yes, 
Inew—that his presence there was a wrong done 
to Madelon Frehlter; but’a wrong so small, so 
infinitesimal, that it was really not worth con- 
sideration. 

“Tam enchanted to think that I was of some 
slight service to you, madame,” he said; ‘but I 
— you will find this quarter of Paris very 

ull. 

She did not take any notice of this remark un- 
til Gustave had repeated it, arid then she spoke 
as if suddenly anyakenes from’ a'trance. 

“Dull?” she said. “No, I have not found it 
dull. I do not care for gayety,” 

After this, M. Lenoble felt that he could say 
no more. The lady relapsed into her waking 
trance. The dust-clouds in the silent street seem- 
ed more interesting to her than M. Lenoble of 
Beaubocage. He lingered a few minutes in the 
neighborhood of her chair, thoughtfully observ- 
ant of the delicate profile, the pale clear tints of 
a complexion that had lost its bloom but not its 
purity ; the settled sadness of the perfect mouth; 
the dreamy pensiveness of the dark-gray eye; 
and then was fain to retire. 

After this, the English widow lady spent many 
evenings in Madame Magnotte’ssalon. The old 
Frenchwomen gossiped and wondered about 
her; but the most speculative could fashion no 
story from a page so blank as this joyless exist- 
ence. Even slander could scarcely assail a crea- 
ture so unobtrusive as the English boarder. 
The elderly ladies shrugged their shoulders and 

ursed-up their lips with solemn significance. 

‘here must needs be something—a secret, amys- 
tery, sorrow, or wrong-doing—somewhere; but 
of Madanie Meynell herself no one could suspect 
any harm. 

ustave Lenoble heard little of this gossip 
about the stranger; but she filled his thoughts 
nevertheless. e vision of her face came be- 
tween him and his work; and when he thought 
of the future, and of the damsel who had been 
allotted to him for a wife, his thoughts were 
very bitter. 

“Fate is like Laban,” he said to himself; ‘‘a 
man works and does his duty for seven years, 
and then Fate gives him Leah instead of Rachel. 
No doubt Leah is a very good young woman; 
one has no complaint to make against her, ex- 
cept that she is not Rachel.” 

his was not a hopeful manner of looking at 
things for the destined master of Cotenoir. 
Lenoble’s letters to the anxious folks at Beau- 
bocage became, about this time, somewhat brief 
and unsatisfactory. He no longer gave ample 
details of his student life—he no longer wrote in 
his accustomed good spirits. His letters seemed 
stiff and constrained. 2 . 

“Tam afraid he is studying too much,” said 
the mother. y 3 rake % - 

“T dare say the rascal is wasting his time in 
dissipation,” suggested the father. 


CHAPTER III. 
“past HOPE, AND IN DESPAIR.” : 

Two months had elapsed since the bleak spring 
morning on which Gustave found the solitary 
lady under the leafless trees of the Luxembourg 

ardens, The inmates of the Pension Magnotte 

ad grown accustomed to her presence, to her 
silence, her settled sadness, and troubled them- 
selves no further respecting herself or her ante- 
cedents, The lapse of time had brought no im- 
provement to her spirits; indeed, Gustave, who 
watched her closely, perceived that she had 

rown paler and thinner since that March morn- 
ing when he met her in the public garden. Her 
life must have been painfully monotonous. She 
very rarely wept out-of-doors, and on no occa- 
sion ventured beyond the gardens of the Lux- 
embourg. No one visited her. She neither 
wrote nor received any letters. She was wont 
to make a pretense of reading as she sat in her 
retired corner of the salon ; but Gustave had dis- 
covered that she gave little attention to her 
book. The open volume in her hand seemed no 
more than an excuse for brooding upon her sor- 
rows. q 

If people, prompted by curiosity or by com- 
passion, endeavored to get into conversation 
with this lonely lady, the result was always the 
same. She would answer their questions in a 
low gentle voice, with a quiet politeness; but 


she never assisted them in the smallest degree to 


——— 
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interchange thoughts with her. It seemed as if 
she sought neither friend nor sympathizer, or as 
if her case were so entirely hopeless as to admit 
of neither. She paid for her board and lodgin 
weekly with a punctilious exactness, ‘thoug 
weekly payments were not the rule of the house. 

“My movements are uncertain,” she said to 
Madame Magnotte. ‘I cannot tell how long 
Imay be with you. It will therefore be better 
for me to pay you weekly.” 

She had been in the house two months, dining 

every day at the public table, spending all her 
evenings in the public saloon; and during that 
time her settled gloom had never been broken 
by any outburst of grief or passion. She might 
have been a creature of ice, a statue of despair 
modeled in snow by a Michael Angelo. But 
one night the ice melted, the statue of snow be- 
came in a moment a passionate, grief-stricken 
woman. 
_ It was one bright evening late in May. Ah, 
how near at hand was the appointed date of 
those nuptials to which the household of Beau- 
bocage looked forward with supreme happiness! 
The old ladies of the Pension otte were for 
the most part out-of-doors. The long saloon was 
almost empty. There were only Gustave, 
Madame Magnotte, and the little music-mistress, 
who sat at her piano, with the western, sunlight 
shining full upon her, rosy-hued and’ glorious, 
surrounding her with its soft radiance until she 
looked like a humble St. Cecilia. 


Madame Meynell had seated herself close to | 
the piano, and was listening to the music. Gus- ; 


tave hovered near, pretending to be occupied 
witha limp little sheet of news published that 
evening.” 

Mademoiselle Servin, the teacher of music, 
upon this occasion deserted her favorite masters. 
She seemed in a somewhat dreamy and senti- 
mental humor, and played tender little melo- 
dies, and simple plaintive airs, that were ‘more 
agreeable to Gustave than those grand examples 
of the mathematics of counterpoint which she so 
loved to interpret. 

“You like this melody of Gretry’s,” said the 
music-mistress, as M. Lenoble seated himself 
close to the piano. ‘‘T do not think you care 
for classic sonatas—the great works of Gluck, 
or Bach, or Beethoven?’ 

“No,” replied the hes man frankly; ‘‘ I do 
not care about any thing I can’t understand. I 
like music that goes to one’s heart.” 

“ And you too, Madame Meynell, like epee 
melodies?” mademoiselle asked of that 1 - 
who was not wont to come so near the little 
piano, or to pay so much attention to Made- 
moiselle Servin’s performance. 

“Oh, yes,” murmured the Englishwoman, “T 
like such music as that.” 

“And you, too, think that Beethoven never 
composed simple plaintive airs—for example,” 
exclaimed the pianist, playing softy while she 
spoke, ‘‘ You think he wrote only sonatas, 
pak Nad fugues, grand operas, like Fidelio. 

ave you never heard this, by your scientific 
Beethoven?” 

Hereupon she played ‘‘ Hope told a flattering 
tale,” with much tenderness and delicacy. Her 
two hearers listened, mute, and deeply moved. 
And then from that familiar melody she glided 
softly into another, most musical, most melan- 
choly, which has been set to some of the sweet- 
est verses that Thomas Moore ever composed: 


“Those ceed Weg those evening bells! 
How many a tale their music tells 
Of youth and home, and that sweet time 
When last I heard their soothing chime!” 


All the world sung the verses of Ireland’s di- 
vine bard in those days. The song was one 
which the Englishwoman had sung years ago in 
a happy home. What recollections, what: asso- 
ciations were evoked by-that plaintive melody, 
who shall say? The words came back with the 
music to which they have been eternally wedded. 
The words, their mournful meaning the faces 
of the friends among whom she had last sung 
them, the picture of the peaceful home whose 
walls had echoed the music—all these things 
arose before her in a vision too ey, vivid ; 
and the lonely boarder at the Pension Magnotte 
oiaenes her face with her hands, and sobbed 
aloud, 

The passion of tears lasted but a minute. 
Madame Meynell dried her eyes, and rose to 
leave the room, 

“Do not question me,” she said, perceiving 
that her two companions were about to offer her 
their sympathy. “I can not tell you the mem- 
ories that were conjured up by that music. It 
brought back a home I shall never see again, and 
the faces of the dead—worse than dead to me— 
and the happiness I have lost, and the hopes and 
dreams that once were mine. Oh, I pray God 
I may never hear that melody again!” 

There was a passion, a depth of feeling, in her 
tone quite new to Gustave Lenoble. He opened 
the door for her without a word, and she passed 
out of the salon quietly, like a ghost—the ghost 
of that. bright young creature who had once 
borne her shape, Od been called by her name, 


in pian farm-house among the Yorkshire 
wolds. 

“ Ah, but how that poor sor] must have suf- 
fered!” cried the sympathetic Mademoiselle 


Servin, as the door closed on the Englishwoman. 
“T did not think it was in her to feel so deeply. 
I thought she was stone, and now I begin to 
think it must be of such stone as Niobe—the 
petrifaction of despair.” 

Upon Gustave Lenoble this scene made a pro- 
found impression. He lay awake during the 

eater part of that night, thinking of the lone- 
y, lady’s tears and anguish. The music of 
“Those evening bells” pervaded his dreams. 
He rose unrefreshed, feverish, forgetful of Cote- 


noir and Madelon Frehlter, as if that place and | 


that person had never emerged from the sha 


less substances of chaos. He warited to see her | 


again, to console her, if that were possible. Oh, 


that it might be his privilege to console her! | 
He pitied her with a compassion so intense, that | 


thus to compassionate her woes was himself to 
suffer a poignant anguish. He pitied her. Yes, 
he told himself again and again that this senti- 
ment which so absorbed his heart and mind 
was no more than pity. But, oh, if this were 
pity, what were love? That was a question 
which also presented itself to the mind of M. 
Gustave Lenoble, of Beaubocage in esse, and 
Cotenoir in posse. 

Madame Meynell rarely ap at the com- 
mon breakfast in the grim dining-room of the 
Pension Magnotte. Gustave was therefore in 
nowise surprised to miss her on this particular 
morning. 
off to his daily duties. There was a fever on 
him which he could neither understand nor 
shake off, and he hastened to the gardens of the 
Luxembourg, as if there were some special ne- 
cessity for speed. So do men often hasten un- 


consciously to their predestined doom, defiant | 


of augury. Soothsayers may menace, and wives 
may dream dreams; but when his hour comes, 
Cesar will go to the appointed spot where the 
daggers of his assassins await him. 

the alley where he had first looked upon 
her sad face, beneath the umbrage of young 
limes and chestnuts just bursting into bloom, he 
saw the Englishwoman to-day, seated on the 
same bench, almost in the same attitude. 

He went up to her, and bade her good-morn- 
ing; and then, intensely conscious of his own 
temerity, seated himself by her side. 

“T did not expect to find you here so early.” 

“No, I seldom come--out so soon; but this 
morning I have to make some inquiries upon a 
matter of business, and I am only resting here 
before going to make them.” 

She gave a little weary sigh at the end of this 
speech. It seemed a strange manner of trans- 
acting business to rest in the Luxembourg 
dens, which were distant but a few hnviieed 
yards from her home. Gustave divined that it 
was for very forlornness she lingered there, 


shrinking from some difficult encounter that lay | 


before her. 
“Can I not make the inquiries for you?” he 


asked. ‘‘ Pray command me. It will be my | 


hap iness to be useful to you.” 
ou are very good. can not trouble you 
so much,” 


“Pray do not talk of trouble. It can be no | 


trouble to me to aid oes in any manner. 
madame, you do not know how much I would 
sacrifice to be useful to you!” 

She must have been dull indeed had she failed 
to perceive the earnestness of his tone. She did 
perceive it, and was vaguely conscious that in 
this student of law she had a friend. 

“T want to know when the diligence for Ca- 
lais leaves Paris, and from what office,” she 
said. ‘I am going back to England.” 

She was rised to see the young man’s face 
blanch as she announced this simple fact. The 
young man himself was surprised by the sudden 
anguish inflicted by her announcement. It was 
in this moment t he first discovered how 
completely he had given his heart into this 
strange woman’s keeping. 

ou are really going to leave Paris?—for- 
ever?” he exclaimed. 

“Yes. I have been here too long already. I 
have no business here. I ought to have gone 
back to England that day when I first met you 
here, but I put off the day of my return. I can 
put it off no longer.” 

“And you are going back to your friends?” 
Gustave asked, in a very mournful tone. 

“Tam going back to my friends? Yes!” Her 

ips quivered a little, and the unbidden tears 
came to her eyes. 

Ah, what was the sorrow that oppressed this 
beauteous lonely creature? What agony of grief 
or self-reproach was this pain which consumed 
her? Gustave remembered her passion of tears 
on the previous night; her talk of friends that 
were dead, and i Sea lost; and now to-day 
she talked of going home to her friends; but oh 
the bitterness of expression with which she 
spoken that word ‘ friends!” 

“Are you going alone, Madame Meynell?” he 
ap he after a pause. He could not tear him- 
self from that seat by her side. Hecould not be 
manly or rational where she was concerned. 
The image of Madelon Frehlter rose before his 
mental vision, reproa » Menacing; but a 


thick fog intervened to obscure that unwelcome | 


image. His whole life resolved itself into those 


illing moments in which he sat here, on this | 


common garden-bench, by this stranger’s side; 


e took a cup of coffee, and hurried | 


| 
| the entire universe was contracted into this leafy 
walk where they two sat. 
| “Yes, I am going alone,” madame replied, 
| with a little laugh. ‘‘ Who should I have to go 
| with me? T'am quite alone in the world. I 
think had better make these inquiries myself, 
M. Lenoble. There is no reason why I should 
give you so much trouble.” 
“There is no such thing as trouble. I will 
bring you all necessary information to-day at 
inner, if that will be soon enough.” 
‘Quite soon enough, I thank you, monsieur,” 
she answered with a sigh. “TI must ask you 
kindly to ascertain for me also the expense of 
| the journey.” 
“ Most certainly, madame.” 
This request set him wondering whether she 
were poor, and how poor. But she had evident- 
ly no more to say to him; she had again become 
impenetrable. e would fain have stayed, 
though honor and conscience were clamorous in 
their demands for his departure. Happily for 
honor and conscience the lady was silent as 
death, impervious as marble; so M. Lenoble 
presently bowed and departed. 
He thought of her all day long. The farce of 
pity was ended. He knew now that he loved 
this Englishwoman with an affection at once 
foolish ‘and sinful: foolish, since he knew not 
who or what. this woman was; sinful, since the 
weet of this passion involved the forfeit- 
ure of his ee word, the disappointment of 
those who loved him. 
| “No, no, no,” he said to himself, ‘I cannot 
do this base and wicked thing. I must marry 
Madelon. All the hopes of my mother and 
father rest on that marriage; and to disappoint 
| them because this stranger’s face has bewitched 
|me? Ah, no, it cannot be! And even if I were 

willing to trample my honor in the dust, how 
| do I know that she would value or accept the 
| sacrifice?” 

M. Lenoble made all necessary inquiries at 
the office of the Messageries, and carried the in- 
telligence to Madame Meynell. He could see 
| that she winced a little when he told her the 

cost of the journey, which in those days was 


‘ 


sc G 

“She must certainly be poor,” he said to him- 
self; and it rent his heart to think that even in 
this paltry matter he could be of no use to her. 

| The destined master of Beaubocage and Cote- 
noir was entirely without ready money. He 
had his watch. He put his hand upon that 
clumsy timekeeper as he talked to madame. 

“Je te porterat chez ma tante, mon gars,” he 

said to himself. But he doubted whether the 
high-priests of the pious mountain—the Dordona 
of Pauperism—would advance much upon this 

| antique imen of the watchmaker’s art. 

After this evening he looked forward daily, 
hourly, to the anguish of her departure. She 
| would vanish out of his life, intangible as a 
melted snowflake, and only memory would stay 
| behind to tell him he had known and loved her. 
Why should this be so hard to bear? If she 
stayed, he dared not tell her she was dear to 
him; he dared not stretch forth his hand to 
help her. In all the world there was no crea- 
ture more utterly apart from him than she, 
whether she lived in the same house with him 
or was distant as the antipodes. What did it 
| matter, then, since she was destined to disap- 
pear from his life, whether she vanished to-day 
or a year hence? He argued with himself that 
it could be a question of no moment to him. 
There was a death-blow that must descend upon 
him, cruel, inevitable. Let it come when it 
would. 

Every day when he came home to dinner, M. 
Lenoble e to behold a vacant place by 
the side of his hostess; every day he was pleas- 
antly disappointed. The pale hopeless face was 
still to be seen, ghost-like, at that noisy board. 
The face was more pale, more pail as it 
seemed to Gustave, every day he looked upon it. 

He asked Madame Magnotte when the En- 
oe lady was going to leaye, but she could not 


“She talks of leaving from day to day,” said 

e; “it will no doubt be soon. I am sor- 

ry to lose her. She is very gentle, and gives no 

trouble to any one. But she is sad; ah, how sad 
she is! She has suffered, monsieur.” 

Gustave agreed to this. Yes, she had suffered; 
but what, and how? 

He watched’ her closely, but she was always 
the same. She no longer spent her evenings in 
the salon, but in her own apartment. He saw 
her only at dinner-time, and no opportunity 
of ing to her. 

At last the day came upon which he missed 
her at the usual hour. He sat through the te- 
dious meal without speaking; eating a little, 
drinking a little, mechanically, but with no con- 
sciousness of what he ate or drank. There was 
a mist before his eyes, a confusion of voices in 
his ears; but the faculties of sight and hearing 
seemed suspended. The agony he suffered dur- 
ing that miserable hour was bitter as death. 

“Oh, my God, how I love her!” he said to 
himself, while Raoul’s bass roar brayed in his 
ear on one side, and Leon’s shrill squeal tortured 
him on the other. 

He made his way to Madame Magnotte di. 
rectly after dinner. 
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“She is gone?” he exclaimed. 

“But who, my friend? .Ah, yes; itis of that 
poor Madame Meynell; you,s 
are interested in: her! No, she is not gone, poor 
woman, She remains always. Shejhas the air 
of, a person who knows not herown mind. Yet 
I am sure she thinks of going. . To-day, for the 
first time; she has been writing letters, Reine 
came to tell me she had seen her.oceupied in 
her own room for the first time. It is not her 
habit to.oecupy herself.” 

Gustave’s heart gave a great jump. She was 
not, gone; he-might see her. again—if it were 
but a glimpse of her pale face looking out of the | 
diligence as it drove out of the Cour de Mes- 
sageries..-One,look, one glance; it, wouldjbe 
something to carry in his ,heartvall his life! All 
his life? He looked forward and shuddered, 
What a dreary life it must needs be! Cotenoir, 
Hesahorase, adelon,: the, law; to, plead, to 
read 
shrun appalled from the contemplation. of that 
dreary desert of .existence—a, life without; her. 

She had been writing letters—doubtless letters 
to her friends to announce her return. Her de- 
parture must. be very near at hand. | 

Gustave refused to go out that evening. His | 


How you | 


“Because I want toisave you”? | 
“To save me! To..snatch me,back when I 
was going to find rest—an end for my weary 
| life! Oh, yes, I know’ that, it:is. a, sinful end; 
| but my; life has beensall'sin.” 
“Your life all sin! , Foolish one, I will never 
believe that.” 
| .“Ttis.true;” she cried, with passionate self-re- 
| proach. “The sin of selfishness, and pride, and 
isobedience. .Thereisno fate too hard for me— 
but, oh, my fateis very hard! Why did you keep 
me from that river? You donot, know how mis- 
erable my life is—you do not. know... I paid my 
last penny to Madame Magnotte this morning, 
i 


Ihave no, money to take me back to Englan 
even if I dared go there--and I dare. not. 

| have prayer for courage, for strength to, go 
back, but my prayers have not, been heard; and 
there is, nothing. for me but to die, 
would be, the,sin of my throwing myself into 


pers, to study dry-as-dust books. He | that river? I must die; I shall die of starvation 


in the streets,” 

“No, no,” cried Gustave, passionately; ‘do 
you think have dragged you back from death 
to give you to loneliness and despair? My dear 
one, you aremine—mine by right of this night. 
These, arms.that have. kept you from death shall 


fellow-students were bent on. a night’s pleasure | 
at a dancing-garden then in vogue, where there | 
would be twinkling lamps and merry music un- 
der the May moon. The lamp-lit parterres, the 
pice waltzes, had no attractions for Gustave 
noble... He haunted the dull:salon, dim and 
creaky in the twilight; for Madame Magnotte 
was chary of lamps and candles, and prolonged 
to its utmost, limits the pensive interval between 
day and night. He walked softly up and down 
the room, unheeded by the ladies clustered in a 
group. by one.of the windows, . Restless and un- 
happy he could neither go nor wok She was 
not coming down to the salon this. evening. 
He had clung to the faint, hope.that. she might 
appear; but the faint hope died, away in his | 
breast. as the night deepened. What. purpose | 
could be served by his remaining in that dismal | 
room? He was no nearer her. than he would 
have been in the remotest wilds of Central | 
America, He would go out—not to the odious | 
dances arden but to the cool, dark streets, | 
where the night-wind might.blow this fever | 
from his brain. ; | 

He left the room suddenly, and hurried down- 
stairs. At the bottom of the staircase he. al- 
most, stumbled against a. woman, who turned | 
and looked at him in the dim light of a little oil 
Hiab! that hung over the door of the portress’s 
odge. 

It was the Englishwoman, gears pale, and 
with a wild look in her face that Gustave had 
never seen there before. . She gave him no sign | 
of recognition, but passed out of the court-yard, 
and walked rapidly away. That un look 
in her face, the strangeness of the fact that she | 
should be leaving the house at this hour, in- | 
spired him with a vague terror, and he followed 
her, not. stealthily, without a thought that he | 
was doing Boy. wrong by such an act—rather 
indeed, with the conviction that he had a right 
so to follow her. rf 

She. walked very Guy Ae a more rapid 
pace than Gustave would have supposed possible 
for so fragile a creature. _ She chose the lonelier 
streets, and Gustave had no difficulty in fol- 
lowing her; she never looked .back,, but went 
straight on her course, without pause, or slack- 
ening of her pace, as if with a settled purpose. 

“Where can she be going?’ Gustave asked 
himself; and an answer, vague, hideous, terri- 
ble, suggested itself to his mind., The idea that 
oceurred to him was one that would scarcely | 
have occurred to an Englishman under the same 
circumstances, but to a. Frenchman it was a 
very familiar idea. | 

Tt was dark now—the darkness that poles 
between early sunset and late moonrise. As tho | 
lonely, woman went further along, the dreary 
streets parallel with the quay, the dreadful sus- 
picion grew stronger in Gustave’s mind. From 
that instant he had.but.one thought; in that 
moment he put away from him forever all sense | 
of obligation to elon Frehlter; he shook | 
off father, mother, sister, old associations, home- | 
ties, ambition, forfune—he lived alone for this 
woman, and the purpose of his life was to save 
her from despair and death, 

They emerged upon the quay at last. The 
long stretch of pavement was deserted. Ah, 
now she looked back—she looked on, évery side 
with wild, unsecing eyes, and now there’ could 
be little doubt as to the purpose that brought 
her here,, She crossed the road, and went mpon 
the bridge, Gustave SS pga close; in the next 
minute she was standing on the stone beach, a 
tremulous, flutte ‘e, with arms stretched 
toward the water—in a breath she was clasped to 
Gustave’s breast, clasped by arms that meant to | 
hold her forever. 


the wretched creature, She sh,yered violently 


and struggled to free herself, from'thdse stroig | Of poverty; but.a.fond 
gg! m those strong of Ory, ‘but.a,fond and cor 


arms, rout A oe re 
“Let me go!” she cried in, English. “+ Let nie 
co!” And then finding herse' Owe : 
rned and looked. at her captor. “‘*M. Lenoble! 
Oh, why do you persecute me? Why do you 
follow me?” 


| woman said presently. 


,...,.:< | Waiting for your answer, 
The shock of thet surpriso Ubterly’ unnbt ved | My angel, you will say yes? It is not much that 


€tless) ‘she | river.” 


shelter pon —ab, let. them shelter you!, These 
hands shall work for you....My love, my love! 
ou cannot tell how dear, you are to me., If 


| 
| 


| swered,, with sad humility. 
What | 


| Let me take you home. 


here must be want or trouble for either of us, | 


it shall come to,me first,” 

He had ;placed: her on the stone: bench, bewil- 
dered and unresisting, and, had seated himself 
by, her side.. The fragile figure, shivering still, 
even in the mild atmosphere of the spring night, 
was sustained by his encircling arm. pica felt 
that she was: his, irrevocably. and. entirely— 

iven to him by the Providence which would 

ave seemed to haye abandoned her, but. for the 
love it had;implanted for her in this one faith- 
ful heart. His.tone had all the pleading tender- 
ness of a lover’s; but it had something more— 
an, authority, a sense of possession. 

“ Providence sent me, here to save you,” he 
said, with that gentle yet. authoritative tone. 


'_sorrow, and the devotion of this brave true heart 
brought her strength, comfort, almost hope. 
|. “ Will you be my friend?” she said gently. 
“Your words seem to:bring me back to. lite, 
| wanted to, die because I was so wretched, so 
lonely, . Lhave. friends in England—friends who 
were once) all that is dear and kind; but I dare 
not go to them. I think a cruel look from one 
of those friends would kill me with a pain more 
bitter than. any other death could give. And I 
have no right to hope,for kind looks from them. 
Yours are the only words of friendship I have 
heard for. a long time,?’) 
“ And you,will give me the right to work for 
you—to protect you? You will be my wife?’ 
“T would rather be your servant,” she an- 
r “What right have 
I to accept. so great a sacrifice! What folly can 
be so foolish as your love for me—if if is indeed 
love, and not:a wild fancy of to-night!” 
“Ttdis a fancy that will last my life.” 
‘Ah, you do not know how such fancies 
b 


aria =¥ = 
“T know nothing except that mine is change- 
less... Come, my love, it is growing late and cold. 
he portress will won- 
der... You must slip past. her quietly with your 
vail down. Did you give old Margot your key 
when you came down stairs to-night?” 

“No, it isin my pocket. I was not thinking 
pes eet 

She stopped with a sudden shudder. Gustave 
understood that shudder; he also shuddered. She 
had left her rcom that night. possessed by the 


| suicide’s. madness; she had left it to come 
| straight to death. Happily, his strong arm had 


“Iam, your providence, .am, I. not, dearest? | 


Fate made me love you—fondly,, hopelessly, as | 


I.thought. - mssierdey you seemed as far away 
from me .as, those Ra 
--as_ incomprehensible as that faint silvery mist 
above the rising moon-—and to-night you are 
my own.” 

He knew not what ties might be broken by 
this act. 
that the step which he: was now taking would 
cause a ae ge 3 breach between himself and his 
father. But the time had gone by in which he 
could count the cost. 

“Let me go back, M, Lenoble,” the English- 
‘he faintness of terror 
was passing away, and she spoke almost.calmly, 
“Let me §° back, to the house. . It is -you that 
have saved me from a dreadful sin., I promise 
you that I will not again think of committing 


that deadly sin. I will wait for the end to | 


come. Let me go, my kind friend... Ah, no,.no; 
donot detain me! Forget that you have ever 
known me.” ; - 

“That is not in my power. I will take you 
back, to the Pension Magnotite, directly; but you 
must first promise to he my wife.” ee etal 

“Your wife! Ob; no, no, no!, That is impos- 
sible.” i 

‘* Because you, do not loye me?” said Gustave, 
with mournful gravity, 

“ Because I am not worthy of you,”) " 

Humiliation and self-reproach unspeakable 
were conveyed in those few words, 

“You are worth all the stars to me. If I had 
them in my hands, those lam} 
I would throw them away to hold you,” said the 
student passionately. ‘* You cannot understand 
my love, perhaps. I seem a stranger to you, and 
aL I say sounds wild and foolish. My love, it is 
true as the heaven above, us—true as life or 
death—death that was so near you just now. I 
have loved youever since that bleak March morn- 
ing on which ,I saw you sitting under the leaf- 
less trees yonder. ou held me from that mo- 
ment. ‘I was subjugated—po: 
nee and forever. I would not confess even to 
myself that my heart had resigned itself to you; 
pit Lknow ‘now that it was so from the first. Is 

here any hope that, you will ever pay me back 
one tithe of my love!” 

‘* You love me,” the Englishwoman repeated 
slowly, asif the words were almost beyond her 
comprehension—‘‘ you love me, a. creature so 
lost, so friendless? Ah, but you do not know 
my wretched story?” ; 

*T do not ask to know it. I only ask one ques- 
tion—Will you be my wife?” 

‘* You must be mad to offer your name, your 
honor tome.” “|. ; 

,“ ¥es, I. am mad—madly in loye, And Tam 
ou will be my wife? 


>, perhaps even 
‘ nt heart, and 
ad. sean, at will work for you while 
God gives them Strength. It is better than the 


T offer you—a life of uncertaint 
| 


All that was thoughtless a ful in his 
‘disposition was reed, ” ng. hepetah ‘The 


‘woman to whom he pleadéd was weakencd by 


e stars, shining up yonder | 


He had indeed a vague consciousness | 


shining up there, | 


ssed—yours at | 


come between her and-that cruel graye by which 
they were:still tingering. 

They walked slowly back to the Rue Grande- 
Mademoiselle under the light of the newly-risen 
moon. .The Englishwoman’s wasted hand rested 
for, the first time on M. Lenoble’s arm. She 
was his—his by the intervention and by the de- 
cree of Providence! That became a conviction 
in the young man’s mind. _He covered her late 
return to the house with diplomatic art, engag- 
ing, the portress in conversation, while the dar’ 
figure glided past in the dim lamiplight, On the 
staircase he paused to bid her good-night. 

“You will walk with me in the Luxembourg 
Garden to-morrow morning, dearest,” he said. 
“Thave so much to say—so much, Until then, 


| adieu!” 


i 


He kissed her hand, and Jefther on the thresh- 
old of her. apartment, and then went to his own 
humble Haehelare chamber, singing a_ little 
drinking-song in his. deep manly voice, happy 
beyond all measure. : 

ey walked together next day,in the gardens 
of the Luxembourg:, The poor lonely creaturo 
whom Gustave haat keane seemed already to 
look up to him as. a friend and: protector, if not 
in the character of a future husband. It wasno 
longer this fair stranger who held possession of 
Gustave... It was Gustave who had taken pos- 
session of her. The stronger nature had sub- 
jugated. the weaker. .. So friendless, so utterly 
destitute—penniless, helpless, in a strange land, 
it: is little matter for wonder that Susan Meyneli 
accepted the love that was at once a refuge and 
a shelter. 
“Let, me tell you. my wretched story,” she 
leaded, as.she walked under the chestnut-trees 
by her lover’s side. ‘Let me tell you every- 


| thing, And if, when;you have, heard what a 


unhappy creature Iam, you still wish to give 
me your heart, your name, I will be obedient to 
our ‘wish. -I-will not speak to-you of gratitude. 
you could understand how de based an outcast: 
I seemed to myself last night when I went to thx 
river, you. would know how I must feel. your 
goodness. But you.can never understand—you 
can never, know what. you seem tome.” 
And then ina, low. voice, and with infinite 
shame and besitation, she told him her story, _ 
“My father was a tradesman in the city of 
London,” she said, ,‘‘ We were very well off, 


| and my home ought to haye been a happy one. 


Ah, how happy. such a home would seem to mo 
now! But Tae idle and frivolous. and discon- 
tented in those days, and was dissatisfied with 
our life in the, city because it seemed dull and 
monotonous to me. When I look back now, and 
remember how poor a return I gaye for the love 
that was given to me—my mother’s anxiety, my 
father’s steady, unpretending kindness—I feel 
how well.I have deserved the sorrows that have 
come to mé since then.” : ° 

She paused here, buf Gustave did not inter- 
rupt her,, His interest was too profound for any 
conventional expression. He was listening to 
the story of his future wife’s youth. That there 
could be any passage in that history which would 
hinder him from claiming this woman as his 
wife, was a possibility he did not for a moment 
contemplate. If there were shame involved in 
the story, as Madame Meynell’s manner led him 
to suppose fhere must be, so much the worse 
was it for him, since the shame must, be his, 
as she was his, 7. Saba A 

“When my, father and mother died, went 
into Yorkshire to liye with my married sister. 
T cannot find words to tell you how kind. they 


woe to me—my sister and her husband. I had 
a little money left. me by father, and J. t 
+hé greater part of it on fine dress, and on fooh 


r 


are 
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ish presents to my'sister and her children. I 
was happier in Yorkshire than I had been in 
London; for I saw more peaple; and my life 
scemed gayer and brighter than in the city. 
One day I saw a gentleman, the brother of a 
nobleman who lived in the neighborhood of my 
sister’s house! We met by accident in a field 
on my brother-in-law’s farm, where the gentle- 
man-was shooting; and after that he came to 
the house, He had seen my sister before, and 
made. some excuse for renewing his acquaint- 
ance, He’ came very often, and before long he 
asked me to marry him; andI promised to be 
his wife, with my sister’s knowledge and con- 
sent. | She loved me’so dearly, and was so proud 
of me, outof her dear love, that she saw nothing 
wonderful in this engagement, especially as Mr. 
Kingdon, the gentleman I am speaking of, was 
a younger son, and by no means a rich man.” 

Again she stopped, and waited a little before 
continuing her story.Only by a gentle pressure 
of the tremulous hand resting on his arm did 
Gustave express his sympathy. : 

T cannot tell you how happy I was in those 
days—so bright, so brief. I cannottell you how 
T loved a Kingdon: When I look back 
to that'time of my life, it seems like a picture 
standing out against a reas in of darkness, 
with some strange vivid light shining upon it. 
It: was arranged between Montagu and my sis- 
ter that we should be married, as soon as his 
brother, ‘Lord Durnsville, had paid his debts. 
The payment of the debts was an old promise of 
Lord Durnsville’s, and an imprudent marri ge 
on his brother’s part might have prevented the 
performance of it. This is what Montagu told 
my sister Charlotte. She begged him to confide 
in her husband, my kind brother-in-law: but 
this he refused to do. There came a day very 
soon after this when James Haltiday, my broth- 
er-in-law, was told about Montagu Kingdon’s 
visits to the farm. He came home, and found 
Mr. Kingdon with us, and there was a dreadful 
seene between them. James forbade Mr. King- 
don ever again toset foot in his house. He sald; 
ed my sister, he warned me. It was allofnouse. I 
loved Montagu’ Kingdon as you say you love 
me—foolishly, recklessly. I could not disbe- 
lieve or doubt him. hen he told me of this 
plans ‘for our marriage, which was to be kept 
secret until Lord Durnsville had paid his debts, 
I consented to leave Newhall with him, to be 
married'in London. If he had asked me for my 
life, I must have given it to him. And how 
should I disbelieve his promises, when I had 
lived only pete who were truth itself? 
He knew that Thad friends in London, and it 
was arranged between us that I was to be mar- 
ried from: the house of one of them, who had 
been my girlish companion, and who was now 
well married. Iwas to write, telling her of my 
intended journey to town; and/on the following 
night I was to leave Newhall secretly with Mon- 
tagu Kingdon. Iwas’ to make my peace with 
my sister and her husband after my marriage. 
How shall I tell you the rest?) From the first to 
the last he deceived me. The carriage that was, 
as I believed, to have taken us to London, car- 
ried us to Hull.. From Hull we crossed to - 
burg. From. that: time my story is al] shame 
and misery. I think my heart broke in the hour 
in which I discovered that I had been cheated. 
Lloved him, and clung to him long after I knew 
him to be selfish and false and cruel. It seemed 
to be a part of my nature to love him. My life 
was not the kind of life.one reads of in novels. 
It was no existence of a and luxury and 
riot, butione long struggle with debt and difficul- 
ty. We lived abroad—not for our pleasure, but 
because Mr. Kingdon could not venture to appear 
in England. His brother, Lord Durnsville, had 
never promised to pay his debts. That was a 
falsehood invented to deceive my sister. For 
seven long weary years I was his slave, a true 
and faithful slave; his nurse in illness, his patient 
drudge at all times. We had been wanderin 
about France for two 5 lg when he brough 
me to Paris; and it was here that he first began 
to neglect me. Oh, if you could know the dreary 
days and nights I have spent at the hotel on the 
other side of theriver, where he lived, you would 
pity me!” 

“‘ My dear love; my heart is all pity for you,” 
said Gustave. ‘Do not tell me any more. 
can guess: the end of the story. There came a 
day in which neglect gave way to desertion.” 

“Yes; Mr. Kingdon left me one day, without 
a warning word to break the blow. I had been 
waiting and watching for him through two 
weary days and nights, when there came a let- 
ter, to tell me he was on his way to Vienna with 
a West-Indian gentleman and his daughter: He 
was to be marriéd to the daughter. It was his 
ae he told me, which compelled this ho 

Te advised me to go back: to my friends in York- 
shire. To go back! Asif he did not know that 
death would be easier to me. There was a small 
sum of money in the letter, on which I have 
lived since that time. When you first met me 


there, I had not long received that letter.” 


This was the end of herstory. In the depth 
of her humiliation she dared not lift her eyes to 
the\ face.ofi her'companion; but she felt his hand 
clasp hers, and) knéw that he was still her friend. 


LuRhisewasall ishe asked of; Providence. 


@) Lenoble: thestory bad been unut- 


terably painful, He had hoped to hear a tra- 
gedy untarnished by shame, and the shame was 
very bitter to him. This woman whom he loved 
so fondi was no spotless martyr, the victim of 
inevitable fate, beautiful and sublime in her af- 
fliction. She was only a weak, vain, village 
beauty who had suffered herself to be lured 
away from her peaceful home by the falsehoods 
of a commonplace scoundrel. 


The story was common, the shame was com- | 


mon, but it seemed to M. Lenoble that the 
woman by his side was his destiny;,and then, 


prompt to the rescue of offended pride, of out- | 


raged love—tortured to think that she, so dis- 
tant and pure a creature to him, should have 
been trampled in the dust by another—came the 
white-winged angel Pity. By her weakness, by 
her humiliation, by the memory of her suffer- 
ing, Pity conjured him to love her so much the 
more dearly, 

“My darling,” he said softly, “it is a very 
sad ssl eae bee and I will never speak of it 
= Male e will bury the memory of Montagu 

ingdon in the deepest grave that was ever dug 
for bitter remembrances; and we will begin a 
new life together.” 

This was the end of M. Lenoble’s wooing. 
He could not a of his love any more while 
the sound of Montagu Kingdon’s name had but 
lately died away on Susan Meynell’s lips. He 
had taken her to himself; with all her sorrows 
and sins, in the hour in which he snatched her 
from death; and between these two there was 
no need of passionate protestations or senti- 
mental rapture. 

M. Lenoble speedily discovered that the law 


had made no provision for the necessities of a | 


chivalrous young student eager to unite himself 


with a friendless foreign woman, who could not 


produce so much as one of the thirty witnesses 
required to establish her identity. A very little 
consideration showed Gustave that a marriage 
between him and Susan Meynell in France was 
an im ibility. He e ined this, and asked 


her if she would trust him, as she had trusted 
Montagu Kingdon. In Jersey the marriage | 
might easily 


solemnized, Would she go 
with him to Jersey, to stay there so long as the 
English law required for the solemnization of 
their union? 

“Why should youtake-so much trouble about 


me?’ said Susan, in her low, sad ‘voice. ‘You | 


are too good, too generous. Iam not worth so 
much care and oe from you.” 

“Does that mean that you will not trust me, 
Susanne?” 

“T would trust you with my life in a desert, 
thousands of miles from the rest of mankind— 


with a Seis life than mine. I have no feel- | 


eart but-love for you, and faith in 


ing, and journeyed to Jersey,where, after a fort- 
night” 


more than the difference of country. They came 
back to Paris directly after the marriage, and 
M. Lenoble took a very modest lodging for him- 
self and his wife in a narrow street near the Pan- 
theon—a fourth story, very‘humbly furnished. 
M. Lenoble had provided for himself an oppor- 
tunity of testing the truth of that adage which 
declares that a purse large enough for one is 
also large enough for two. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A DECREE OF BANISHMENT, 


AFTER those stormy emotions which accom- 
y the doing of a desperate deed, there comes 
in the minds of men a dead calm. The still 
a voice of bases rong while Passion’s 
apes was raging, whispers grave counsel or 
mild reproof, and Folly, who, seen athwart the 
storm-cloud, sublime in the glare of the light- 
ning, seemed inspiration, vails her face in the 
clear common light of day. 

Let it not fora moment be supposed that with 
M. Lenoble time and reflection brought repent- 
ance in their train. It was not so. The love 
which he felt) for his English wife was no ca- 
pricious emotion ; it was a passion deep and stron, 
as destiny. The worst that after-thought coul 
reveal to him was the fact that the step he had 
taken was a very desperate one. 

Before him lay an awful necessity—the neces- 
sity of going to Beaubocage to tell those who 


loved him how their air-built castles had been | 


shattered by this deed of his. 

The letters from Cydalise—nay, indeed, more 
than one letter from his mother, with whom let- 
ter-writing was an exceptional business—had of 
late expressed much anxiety. In less than a 
month the marriage-contract would be made 
ready for his signature. Every hour's delay was 
anew dishonor. He told his wife that he must 
go home for a few days; and she prepared his 

aveline gear, with a sweet, dutiful care that 
seemed to him like the ministration of an an- 


gel. 
‘“My darling girl, can I ever repay hes for 
6 'ex- 


the ha ess ‘you have brought! me!’ 
Siniiwetias he watched.the slight girlish figure 


flitting about the room, busy with the prepara- 
tions for his journey. 

And then he thought) of Madelon Frehlter 
—commonplace, stiff, and unimpressionable— 
the most conventional of school-girls, heavy in 
face, in figure, in step, in mind even, as if had 
seemed to him, despite his sister’s praises. 

He had been too generous to tell Susan of his 
engagement, of the brilliant prospects he for- 
feited by his marriage, or the risk which he ran 
of offending his father by that rash step. But 
to-night, when he thought of Madelon’s dullness 
and commonness, it seemed: to him as if Susan 
had in a manner rescued bim from a dreadful 
fate—as maidens were rescued from sea-monsters 
in the days of Perseus and Heracles. 

“ Madelon is not unlike a whale,” he thought. 
“They tell us that whales are of a: sagacious 
| and amiable temper—and Cydalise was always 
talking of Madelon’s good sense and amiability. 
TI am sure it is quite as easy to believe in the un- 
paralleled virtues of the whale as in the un- 
paralleled virtues of Madelon Frehiter.” 

His valise was packed, and he departed from 
Beaubocage, after a sad and tender parting from 
his wife. ‘The journey was a long one in those 
| days, when no express train had yet thundered 
across the winding Seine, cleaving its irom way 
through the bosom of fertile Norman valleys, 
M. Lenoble had ample time for reflection as he 
jogged. along in the ponderous diligence; and 

is heart grew more and more heavy as the lum- 
bering vehicle approached nearer to the town of 
Vevinord, whence he was to make his way to 
the paternal mansion as best he might: » 7 

He walked to Beauboeage, attended by a peas- 
ant lad, who carried ‘his portmanteau: The 
country was very pleasant in the quiet simmer 
evening, but conscious guilt oppressed the heart 
and lexity disturbed the mind of M. Gus- 
tave Lenoble, and his spirits were in nowise ele- 
vated by the walk. 

Lights in the lower chambers gleamed dimly 
athwart the trim garden at Beaubocage. ‘One 
faint, twinkling candle shone in a little pepper- 
castor turret, his sister’s room. . The thought of 
their glad welcome smote his heart. How could 
| he shape the words that must inform them of 

their disappointment? And then he thought of 
| the gentle, pensive wife in the Parisian jodging, 
so grateful for his devotion, so tender and’su 
missive—the wife he had rescued from death 
and eternal condemnation, as it Seemed to his 
} pious Catholie mind. The thought of this dear 
one gave him courage. 

“JT owe much to my parents,” he thought to 
himself, ‘“but not the privilege to sell me for 
money. The marriage they want to bring about 
would be a sordid barter of my heart and my 
honor.” 

In a few minutes: after this he was standing 
in the little salon at Beaubocage, with his moth- 
| er and sister hanging’ about him and: caressing 
him, his father standing near, less demonstra- 
tive, but evidently well pleased by this unex- 
pected arrival of the son and heir. 

“Theard thy voice in the hall,” cried Cyda- 
lise, ‘and flew down from my room to welcome 
thee. Itseems to me that one can fly on these 
occasions. And how thou art lookin: a a 
how thou art handsome, and how Danio thee!” 
eries the damsel, more ecstatic than‘an English 
sister on a like occasion. ‘Dost’ thou know 
that we began to alarm ourselves about thee? 
Thy letters became so unfrequent, so cold. And 
all the while thou didst plot this surprise for us. 
Ah, how it is sweet to see thee again!” 

And then the mother took up the strain, and 
anon was spoken the dreaded name of Madelon. 
She too would be glad—she too had been anx- 
| ious. The prodigal made no answer. He could 
not speak—his heart sunk within him, he grew 
cold and pale; to inflict pain on those who loved 
him was a sharper pain than death. 

‘*Gustave!” cried the mother in sudden alarm, 
“thou growest pale—thou art ill!—Look then, 
Francois, thy son is ill!” 

‘No, mother, I am not ill,” the young man 
replied idee He kissed his mother, and put 
hergently away from him. In all the years of 
| her after life she remembered that kiss, cold as 
death, for it was the farewell kiss of her son. 

“T wish to speak a few words with you alone, 
father,” said Gustave. 

The father was surprised, but in no manner 
| alarmed by this request. He led the way to 
his den, asmall and dingy chamber, where there 
were some dusty editions of the French classics, 
and where the master of Beaubocage kept  ac- 
counts and garden-seeds and horse-medicines. 

When they were gone, the mother and sister 
sat by one of the open windows, waiting for 
them. Without, all was still. istant lights 

limmered through the summer twilight, the 
ighted windows of Cotenoir. 

“How pleased Madelon will be!” said Cyda- 
lise, looking toward those’ glimmering windows. 
She had really tanght herself to believe that the 
Demoiselle Frehlterwasa most estimable youn 
person; but she would ‘have been glad to find 
more enthusiasm, more brightness and vivacity 
in her future® sister-in-law: 
| The interview between’ the father: and son 
| seemed long to Madame Lendble and 'Cydalise. 
| The two women were curiousnay, ‘indeed, 

somewhat/anxious, . : 


—— 


8 


“T fear he has made debts,” said the mother, 
“and is telling thy father of his follies. Iknow 
not how they are to be paid, unless with the 
dowry of Madelon, and that would seem a dis- 
honorable use of her money.” 

Tt was half an hour before any sound broke the 
stillness of that quiet house. Twilight had thick- 
ened into night, when there came a banging of 
doors and heavy Ge en in the hall. Thedoor 
of the salon was opened, and M. Lenoble came 
in alone. Atthe same moment the outer door 
closed heavily. 

M. Lenoble went straight to the open window. 
and closed the Venetian shutters. He went from 
thence to the second window, the shutters where- 
of he fastened carefully, while the women stared 
at him wonderingly, forit was not his habit to 
perform this office, 

“Tam shutting outa vagabond,” he said, in a 
cold, cruel voice. 

‘Where is Gustave?’ cried the mother, 
alarmed. 

“Ho is gone.” 

; " But he is coming back, is he not, direct- 

‘Never while I live!” answerel M. Lenoble. 
‘‘He has married an English adventuress, and 
is no longer any son of mine.” 


BOOK SECOND.—DOWNHILL, 


CHAPTER I. 
THE FATE OF SUSAN LENOBLE. 


Seven years after that miserable summer 
night at’ Beaubocage on which Gustave Lenoble 
was disowned by his father, aman and woman, 
with a boy five years of age, were starving in a 
el? among the house-tops and chimneys of 

ouen. In the busy city these people lived lone- 
rs as in a forest, and were as securely hidden 

rom the eyes of all who had ever known them. 
The man—haggard, dying—cherished a pride 
that had grown fiercer as the grip of poverty 
tightened upon him. The woman lived only for 
her husband and her child. 

The man was Gustave Lenoble. The world 
had gone ill with him since he cast his destiny 
into the lap of the woman he loved. In all these 
years no olive-bearing dove had. spanned. the 
guilt that | ers between the prodigal and his 

ather. © seigneur of Beaubocage had been 
marble. A narrow-minded old man, living his 
narrow life, nursing one idea with fanatical 
devotion, was of all men the least likely to for- 
pive. Vain had been the tears and entreaties 
of mother and sister. The doors of that joyless 
dwelling on the fertile flats beyond Vevinord 
were sealed against the offender with a seal not 
to be broken, even had he come thither to plead 
for pardon, which he did not. 

““My father would have sold me as negro 
slaves are sold la-bas,” he said, on those rare oc- 
casions when he opened his old wounds, which 
were to the last unhealed; ‘‘I am glad that I 
escaped the contemptible barter.” 

He was in very truth glad. Poverty and hard- 
ship seemed to him easier to bear than the dreary 
pea paint of Cotenoir and a wife he could not 

ave loved. The distinguishing qualities of this 
man’s mind were courage and constancy. There 
are such noble souls born into the pratid-secme 
to shine with luster supernal, many to burn and 
die in social depths obscure as ocean’s deepest 
cavern. 

Tn his love for the woman he had chosen, Gus- 
tave Lenoble never wavered. He worked for 
her, he endured for her, he hoped against hope 
for her sake; and it was only when bodily 
strength failed that this nameless foot-soldier 
began to droop and falter in life’s bitter battle. 
Things had gone ill with him. He had tried his 
fate as an advocate in Paris, in Caen, in Rouen; 
but clients would not come. He had been a 
clerk, now in one counting-house, now in another, 
and Susan and he had existed somehow during 
the seven years of their married life. 

They clung to each other with affection that 
seemed to grow with every new sorrow; nor did 
love exhibit any inclination to spread his wings 
and take flight from the window, though Pov- 
erty came in every day at the door, and sat by 
the hearth, a familiar companion and an in- 
evitable guest. , 

The mother and sister contrived to help this 
poor castaway with the veriest scrapings of a 
miserly household. The old man, soured by his 
great disappointment, grew sordid and covetous 
with increasin, yeas, and the lives of the women 
were hard and hopeless. By little cheats, and 
potty contrivances, and pitiful falsification of 

nancial statements, they managed to scrape to- 
gether a few Louis now and then for the strug- 
gling exile; and to do this was the sole delight 
of their patient, lives. They contrived also to 
coroners secretly with Gustave, and were in- 
formed of the birth of his son. 

‘* Ah, if thou couldst see how beautiful he is,” 
wrote the father, ‘‘this child of pure and true 
love, thou wouldst no EI regret my breach of 
faith with Madelon Frehlter, Seen not, until 
now, how like infant-children are to angels. 
knew not how true to nature are the angels in 
the pictures of Raffaelle and Murillo. Thou 
lmowest the print of Murillo’s Assumption; the 
picture is in the Louvre, If thou canst remem- 
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| 
ber that picture, dear mother, thou hast but to 
recall the face of one. of the cherubim about. the 
feet of Our Lady, and thou hast the portrait, of 
my boy. He opens his eyes and looks at me as_| 
I write. Ah, that he and I and my Susanne 
were with thee in the little salon. at Beaubocage 
—my sister, Susanne, you, and I, united. round 
this darling’s cradle! He has been. born in pov- 
erty; but his birth has made us very happy.” 

The sentiment of this letter was no spurious 
or transient feeling. For this child) Gustave 
Lenoble evinced an unchanging fondness. . It 
was indeed no part of his nature to change. The 
little one was his comfort. in affliction, his joy | 
during every brief interval of prosperity. When 
the battle was well-nigh gh and. he began 
to feel himself beaten, his chief anxieties, his_| 
ever-returning fears, were for his wife and child. 

To Susan ie thought of parting from him 
was a despair too deep for tears. She would 
have been something less than woman if she 
had not loved her husband with more than com- 
mon affection... She watched the change that 
illness brought in the frank face, the stalwart 
figure; and little by little the awful truth camo 
home to her. The hour was at hand in which 
she must lose him. 

“Tf you could have rest, Gustave, better medi- 
cal advice, more comforts, you would soon be 
strong again. I am sure your father would not 
refuse to forgive you, now. ~Write to him, 
dearest. Go back to Beaubocage, and let your 
mother and sister nurse you. Iwill stay here 
with the little ono. It shall be forgotten that 
you have a wife and child.” 

“No, dear one; I will not desert you, even 
for a day, to buy back my father’s love. 
would rather be hero, with you, than in the 
dleasantest home without you. But we must 

‘ace the futurc, Susanne; we must be brave and 
wise, for the littlo one’s sake. You are not so 
strong that you can afford to trust blindly in 
your power to protect him by and by. IDhave 
written a letter to my father. He has proved 
himself a hard man to me, cruel and obdurate | 
beyond all my fears; but I know he is not alto- 
gether heartless. When I am dead, you will 
take the letter in one hand, the child in the 
other, and go to Beaubocage. I believe he will 
adopt the boy, and that the little one will give 
him the omar and happiness he hoped from 
me. He must be very lonely; and I can not 
doubt that, his heart will melt when he sees the 
child’s face, and hears that he has no longer a 
son. (As for yourself, my poor girl, Isee for you 
no hope except in the old Yorkshire home, and 
the friends you fear to see again.” 

“T no longer fear them,” said his wife, with 
unwonted energy. ‘‘I could not go to them 
seven years ago; but Ican go to them as your 
wife.” 

“Ah, thank God, the poor name is worth 
something for you.” 

‘Yes, dear; and I will go back to them—to- 
morrow.” 

“ To-morrow !” 

“To-morrow, Gustave. I have been selfish 
and cruel to delay so long. The old dread of 
seeing my sister’s reproachful face has been 
strong enough to hold me back, when a little 
courage might have enabled me to help you. 
The burden has been all on you, and I have 
done nothing. Oh, what a wretch I must have 
been to sit idly by and see you suffer, and make 
no effort to help you!” 

‘But, my darling, you have not been idle. 
You have been the dearest and most industrious 
of wives, and have helped me to bear my bur- 
den. You haye done more, dear—you have 
made my burden pleasant to me,” 

“JT will try to lighten it, Gustave,” cried Su- 
san, with excitement. ‘Oh, why, why did I 
never try before! My sister and her husband 
are well off—rich perhaps. | If they are still 
living, if no cruel changes have come to pass at 
Newhall, they could help us with a little money. 
They might even giveusa home. I will start 
for England to-morrow.” 

‘Nay, my dear, you are not strong enough to 
travel so far alone. It seems, indeed, a happy 
thought, this of your rich relations; but you 
must not undertake sucha journey. Youmight 
write. 

“No, Gustave, I will trust to no letter; I will 
go. It will be no pain for me to humble my- 
self for your sake. I will go straight to my sis- 
ter. I know what a tender compassionate heart 
it is that I shall appeal to.” 

There was much discussion; but Susan was 
resolute. To scrape together the money for the 
journey, she made efforts that were heroic in a 
nature so weak as hers.. She went to the Monte 
de Piete with the last. of her little treasures— 
that one dear trinket to which she had clun 
even when hunger was at the door—the gimmal, 
or alliance, ring, that. Gustave had placed upon 
her finger before God’s altar—the double sym- 
bolic cirelet which bore on one side her name. 
on the other her husband’s, This dearest of all 
her possessions she surrendered for a few francs, | 
to make up the sum needful for her journey. ~ 

What it cost her to do this, what it cost her 
to tear herself away from her sick husband and 
her only child, who shall\say?.. There are pangs , 
that can not be counted, agonies that will come | 
within no calculation—the infinite of pain. | She 


went. Two kind souls, a laborer and his wife, 
lodgers in the same garret-story, promised to 
care for and help the invalid and. the child. 
There is no desolation in which a child will not 
find a friend. 
The journey was long and fatiguing; the an- 
1ish of her poor aching heart almost too much 
or endurance; a heart so heavy thateven hope 
could scarce flutter it. It was dull, damp 
weather, though in the middle of summer. The 
solitary traveler caught cold on. the. journey, 
and arrived in London in a high fever. Ill, 
faint, and helpless, the great city seemed to her 
unspeakably dismal—most. stony of all stony- 
hearted mothers, to this wretched orphan. She 
could go no further than the darksome city inn 
where the coach from Southampton brought her. 
She had come via Havre. Here she sunk pros- 
trate, and had barely sufficient strength to write 
an incoherent letter to her sister, Mrs. Halliday, 
of Newhall Farm, near Huxter’s Cross, York- 
shire. 
The sister came as fast as the fastest coach on 
the great Northern road could carry her. There 


| was infinite joy in that honest sisterly heart over 


this one sinner’s repentance. Fourteen years 
had gone by since the  Loune city-bred beauty 
had fled with that  falsest of men; and most 
hardened of profligates, Montagu. Kingdon; 
and tidings from Susan were unlooked for and 
thrilling as a message from the grave. 

Alas for the adverse fate of Susan Meynell! 
The false step of her youth had set her forever 
wrong upon life’s highway. When kind Mrs. 
Halliday came, Gustave Lenoble’s wife was past 
her help; wandering in her mind; a girl again. 
bel newriyractn away from her peaceful ome; and 
with no thought save of remorse for her mis- 
deeds. : 

The seven years of her married life seemed to 
have faded out of her mind. She raved of Mon- 
tagu Kingdon’s baseness, of her own folly, her 
vain regret, her yearning for pardon; but of the 
dying husband in the garret at Rouen she uttered 
no word. And so, with her weary head upon 


| her sister’s breast, she passed away, her story un- 


told, no wedding-ring on her wasted finger to 
bear witness that she died an honestman’s wife; 
no letters or er nee in her poor little trunk to 
throw light on the fourteen years in which she 
had been a castaway. 

Mrs. Halliday stayed in London to see the 


| wanderer laid in the quiet city churchyard 


where her family rested, and where for her was 
chosen an obscure corner in which she might re- 
pose forgotten and unknown. f 

But not quite nameless. Mrs. Halliday could 
not leave the grave unmarked by any record of 
the sister she had loved. The stone above the 
grave of Gustave’s wife bore her maiden name, 
and the comforting familiar text about the one 
sinner who repenteth. 


CHAPTER IL 
FORGIVEN TOO LATE. 

For a week of long days and longer nights 
there was no step sounded on the stair, no open- 
ing or shutting of a door in the old dilapidated 
house where he lay languishing on the brink of 
an open grave, that did not move Gustave Le- 
noble with a sudden emotion of hope. But the 
footsteps came and went, the doors were pen 
and shut, again and again, and the traveler so 
waited, so ae for, did not return. 

The boy—the brave, bright son, who seemed 
to inherit all that was noblest and best in his 
father’s nature—pined for hismother. The man 
endured a martyrdom worse than the agony of 
Damiens, the slow tortures of La Barre. hat 
had befallen her? That she could desert him or 
his child was a possibility that never shaped it- 
self in his mind. That drop of poison was hap- 
pily wanting in his cup; and the bitterness of 
death was sweet compared to the scorpion-sting 
of such a supposition. te Do 

She did not return. Calamity in some sha 
had overtaken her—calamity dire as death; for 
with life and reason, she could not have failed 
to send some token, some tidings, to those she 
loved. The sick man waited a week after the 
day on which he had begun to expect her return. 
At the end of that time he rose, with death in 
his face, and went out to look for her—to look 
for her in Rouen, for her whom the instinct of 
his heart told him was far away from that city: 
as far as death from life. He went tothe Cour 
des Messageries, and loitered and waited amid 
the bustle of cr ies and departing diligences 
with a half-imbecile hope that she would alight 
from one of them. e travelers came and 
went, pushing and hustling him in their selfish 
haste. When night came he went back to his 
garret. All was quiet. The boy slept with the 
children of his good neighbor, and was comfort- 
ed by the warmth of that strange hearth. 

Gustave lit his candle, a last remaining mor- 


sel. 

“You will last my time, friend,” he said, with 
a wan smile. 1 

He seated himself at the little table, pushed 


aside the ga ly eae Sgt ae for a stray 


sheet of letter:paper, and then ey ae write. 
He wrote to his ‘mother, telling that death 
was at hand, and that the time had come in 
which she must succor her son’s orphan child. 
With this he inclosed a letter to his father—that 


ar, 
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letter of which he had spoken to his wife, and 
which had been written in the early days of his 
illness. This packet he directed to Madame Le- 
noble, at Beaubocage. There was no longer 
need for secrecy. 

“‘ When these letters are delivered, I shall be 
past blame and past forgiveness,” he thought. 

In the morning he was dead. , 

The neighbors posted the letter. The néigh- 
bors comforted and protected the child for two 
days; and then there camea lady, very sad, very 
quiet, who wept bitterly in the stillness of that 
attie-chamber where Gustave Grenoble lay; and 
who afterward, with a gentle calmness of man- 
ner that was very sweet to see, made all neces- 
sary arrangements for ahumble, but not a mean 
or ignominious funeral. 

‘“He was my brother,” she said to the good 
friends of the neighboring garret. ‘‘ We did 
our best to help him, my mother and I; but we 
little thought how bitterly he wanted help. The 
brave heart would not suifer us to know that.” 

And then she thanked them with much ten- 
derness for their charity to the dead man; and 
with these good people she went on foot through 
the narrow streets of the city to see her brother 
laid inthis grave. 

Until this was done, the mournful lady, who 
was not yet thirty years of age and of a placid 
nun-like beauty, abandoned herself to no trans- 
port of love for her orphan nephew; but when 
that last office of affection had been performed, 
she took the little one on her knees, and folded 
him to her breast, and gave him her heart, as 
she had given it long ago to his father; for this 
gentle unselfish creature was one who reust 
needs have some shrine at which to offer her 
daily sacrifice of self. Already she was begin- 
ning to think how the orphan was to be cared 
for, and the widow also, for whose return she 
looked daily. 

For the return of Susan Lenoble, Cydalise 
waited at Rouen several days after the funeral. 
She had, happily, an old school-fellow com- 
fortably established in the city; and in the house 
of this old friend she found a home. No one but 
her mother and this friend, whom she could 
trust, knew of fhe business that had brought her 
from Beaubocage. In seven years the father had 
never uttered his only son’s name; in all the 
seven years that name had never been spoken in 
his hearing. 

When three weeks had gone by since the de- 
parture of Susan for England, all hope of her 
return was abandoned by Mademoiselle Lenoble 
and the neighbors who known the absent 
woman. 

“She had the stamp of death on her face when 
she went away,” said the laborer’s wife, ‘as 
surely as it was on him she leff. Itold her she 
had no strength for the journey; but she would 
go: there: was no moving her from that. She 
had rich friends la-bas, who might help her hus- 
band. It was for that she went. That thought 
seemed to give her a kind of fever, and the 
strength of fever.” 

“ And there has come no letter—nothing?”’ 

“ Nothing, mademoiselle.” y 

On this, Cydalise determined to return to 
Beaubocage. She could not well leave the child 
longer on the hands of those friendly people, even 
by paying for his maintenance, which she insisted 
on doing, though they would fain have shared 
their humble pot-a-feu and coarse loaf with him 
unrecompensed. She determined on a desperate 
step. She would take her brother’s orphan child 
back with her, and leave the rest to Providence— 
to the chance of some sudden awakening of na- 
tural affection in a heart that had long lan- 

ished in a kind of torpor that was almost 


eath. 

The little fellow pined sadly for those dear, 
familiar faces; those tender, soothing voices 
that had vanished so suddenly from his life. But 
the voice of his aunt was very sweet and tender, 
and had a tone that recalled the father who was 

one, With this kind aunt he left Rouen in the 
lumbering old vehicle that plied daily betwixt 
that city and Vevinord. 

“Thou canst call me Cydalise for awhile, m 
little one,” she said to him; for she did not wis 
the child to proclaim the relationship between 
them yet awhile. 

Ah, what bitter tears the two women shed 
over the soft fair curls of that little head, when 
they had the boy all to themselves in the turret- 
chamber at Beaubocage, on whose white walls 
the eyes of Cydalise had opened almost every 
morning of her pure éventiless life! 

“Why dost thou cry so, madame?” the child 
asked of his grandmother, as she held him in 
her arms, kissing and weeping over him; “‘and 
what have they done with my father—and 
mamma, too? e went away one day, but she 
told me that she would come back, so quickly, 
ah, so quickly ! and the days passed, and they shu 
pee in his room and would not let me go to 

im; and mamma did not come, though I asked 
the Blessed Virgin to send her back to me.” 

“Dear child, thy father and mother are in a 
brighter place than this hard world, where they 

so much sorrow,” Madame Lenoble an- 
swered gently. 

“Yes, they were often sorry,” murmured the 
boy thoughtfully. “It was because of money; 
but then, when there was no money, mamma 


1 
cried and kissed me, and kissed 


apa, and the 
good see kissed us both, and somehow it always 
ended in happiness.” 


Francois Lenoble was, happily, absent on this 
day of tribulation. The women took their fill 
of sorrow, but it was sorrow mingled with a 
strange, bitter sweetness that was almost joy. 
The seigneur of Beaubocage had gone to dine, 
as he still often did, with his old friend Baron 
Frehlter; for the breach of faith which had 
caused a life-long disunion of father and son had 
not divided the two proprietors. Nay, indeed, 
the baron had been generous enough to«plead 
the cause of the castaway. 

* A man cannot dispose at will of his affec- 
tions, my friend,” he urged; ‘“‘and it was more 

enerous in your son to break faith with my 
danaliter before marriage than after.” 

Mademoiselle Frehlter. had not broken her 
heart on account of her lover’s falsehood. She 
had been sufficiently indignant on the occasion, 
and had been more impatient of her mother’s 
pet priest and pet poodle during the brief 

eriod in which she wore the willow. She 
fea recovered her good-humor, however, on be- 
ing wooed by a young subaltern in a cavalry 
regiment, stationed at Vevinord, the offshoot of 
a grander house than that of Lenoble, and whose 
good looks and good lineage had ultimately pre- 
vailed with che barotii e gentleman had by 
no means too good an opinion of the son-in-law 
thus forced upon him; but peace was the highest 
good (with unlimited tobacco) to which his 
Germanic soul aspired; and for the sake of 
Roa in the present, he was content to hazard 
his daughter’s happiness in the future. 

“ That is very brilliant,” he said of M. Paul de 
Nerague, the young lieutenant of oe cavalry; 
“but it is not solid, like Gustave. Your son is 
honest, candid; a brave heart. It was for that 
I would have given him Madelon. But it is 
Providence which disposes of ‘us, as our good 
Father St. Velours tells us very often; and one 
must be content. Young Nerague pleases my 
daughter, and I must swallow him, though for 
me he smells too strong of the barracks; ea flaire 
la caserne, mon ami.” 

That odor of the barracks which distinguished 
the sub-lieutenant Paul de Nerague became 
more odious after his marriage with the virtuous 
Madelon, when he was established—niche, as he 
himself called it—in very comfortable though 
somewhat gruesome apartments at Cotenoir. 
His riotous deportment, his hospitable disposi- 
tion, as displayed in the frequent entertainment 
of his brothers-in-arms at the expense of his fa- 
ther-n-law, his Don-Juan-like demeanor in rela- 
tion to the house-maids and. kitchen-wenches of 
the chateau, innocent enough in the main, but 
on that account so much the more audacious, 
struck terror to the hearts of Madame Frehiter 
and her daughter, and the elder’ lady was much 
gratified by that thirst for foreign’ territor: 
which carried the greater of the Frenc 
i i the regiment of the vivacious Paul to 
the distant wilds of Algeria. J 

The virtuous Madelon was too stolid to weep 
for her husband. But even her stolidity was 
not proof against the fiery influence of jealousy. 
and, waking and sleeping; her visions were. o 
vailed damsels of Orient assailing the too inflam- 
mable heart of Lieutenant de Nerague. 

The young officer was yet absent at that period 
in which Cydalise returned from Rouen with 
her brother’s child. : 


The little boy was sleeping peacefully in acot 
beside his aunt’s bed (it had been his father’s 
cot thirty years ago) when Francois Lenoble re- 


‘turned from Cotenoir that night. 


It was not till the next day that he saw the 
child. He had been making his usual morning’s 
round in the garden and orchards when he came 
into the salon, and saw the little boy seated 
near his grandmother’s chair, playing with some 
dominoes. 

Something—perhaps the likeness to his dead 
son—the boy’s black clothes, for Cydalise had 
contrived to dress him in decent mourning— 
struck suddenly on the old man’s heart. 

‘“Who is that boy?’ he asked, with a strange 
earnestness. 

“Your son Gustave’s only child,” answered 
his wife gently—“ his orphan child.’ 

Francois Lenoble looked at her, and from her 
to the boy; tried to speak, but could not; beck- 
oned the child, and then dropped heavily into a 
chair and sobbed aloud. 

Until this moment no one had ever seen him 
shed a tear for the son he had put away from his 
home—and, as it had seemed, from his heart. 
Not by one sigh, not by one mournful utterance 
of the familiar name, had he betrayed the depth 
of that wound which he had endured, silently, 
obstinately, in all these years. 

They suffered him to bemoan his dead son, 
unhindered by stereot: consolations. The 
two women stood by, and pitied him in silence. 
The little boy stared wonderi ly, and at last 
crept up to the sorrow-stricken father. 

“ Why do you cry, poor old man?” he asked. 
** You have not lost your Papa and mamma, as 
Thave lost mine, have you? I want to stay with 
ae and be your little boy, please. She told me 

say that,” he added, pointing to» Cydalise— 


“And [ have said it right, haven’t I?” he asked 
of the same lady. ‘I think I shall love you, 
because you are like my papa, only older and 
uglier,” the little one concluded, with angelic 
candor. 

The seigneur of Beaubocage dried his tears 
with an effort. Beaubocage—Cotenoir. . Ah, 
me, what empty sounds those two once magic 
names seemed to him now that his son’s life had 
been sacrificed to so paltry an ambition, so sor- 
did a sion, so vile and groveling a desire! 
He took the boy on his ‘knee, and kissed him 
tenderly. His thoughts bridged over a chasm of 
five-and-twenty years, as his lips pressed that 
fair young brow; and it was his own son—the 
son whom he had disowned—whose soft hair 
was mingling itself now with the gray bristles 
on his ged chin. 

ay y child, ” he murmured softly, “the fear is 
that I shall love thee too well, and be to thee as 
much too weakly indulgent as I was wickedly 
stern to thy father. Anything is easier to hu- 
manity than justice.” 

This was said to himself rather than to the 


boy. 

ut Tell me thy name, little one,” he asked 
emia after a few moments’ pensive medita- 
ion. 

“T have two names, monsieur.” 

“Thou must call me grandfather. 
two names?” 

“ Francois Gustave.” 

‘*T shall call thee Gustave.” 

“But papa always called me Francois, and 
mamma, said it was the name of a cruel man; 
but papa said he loved the name—” 

‘Ah, no more, little one!” cried the lord of 
Beaubocage suddenly; “ thou knowest not with 
what ne ores thou dost pierce this poor 
old heart.” 


And the 


CHAPTER III. 
GUSTAVE THE SECOND. 

THE little Gustave grew and flourished. Sue! 
love was lavished on him as rarely falls to the 
lot of children, though the spring of many lives 
may be rich in love’s pure white blossoms. The 
existence of this child seemed all happiness... He 
brought hope, anda sense of atonement, arid all 
sweet things, to the quiet family of Beaubocage; 
and as he grew from childhood to boyhood, from 
boyhood to manhood, it seemed to that house 
as if the first Gustave of their love had never 
been taken from them. That Orphie fable: of 
Zagreus repeats itself in many households.; For 
the one bright creature lost, another is given; 
and then comes a time. when it is almost difficult 
to we ath 28 the image of the missing one from 
the substitute who so nearly his place. 

Francois Lenoble and wife enjoyed a green 
old age, and the affection of there grandson 
made the cup of life sweet for them to the bic. 4 
dregs. There are, happily, some natures whic 
indulgence cannot injure; some luxuriant flow- 
ers which attain strength as well as beauty un- 
der the influence of these tropical heats of affec- 
tion. Gustave the second possessed all the 
noble qualities of Gustave the first. Frank, 

erous, brave, constant, affectionate, light- 

earted, he shone on the failing eyes of his kin- 

dred radiant as a young Apollo, brave as a 
mortal Hercules. 

Those things which the ignorant heart has at 
some time so passionately desired are apt to. be 
granted. when the desire has grown somewhat 
cold and dead. Thus it was with the ambition 
of Francois Lenoble. He lived to see the lands 
of Cotenoir and Beaubocage united in the per- 
son of his grandson, who married Clarice, the 
only surviving child of M. and Madame de 
Nerague. Two sons and a daughter had been 
born at Cotenoir; but the sons withered and 
faded in early boyhood, and even the daughter, 
though considered a flourishing plant in that 
Sant garden of weakling blossoms, was but a 

ile creature, 

e old people at Beaubocage survived the 
seigneur and chatelaine of Cotenoir by some 
years, and survived also the fiery lieutenant, 
who fell in Algeria without having attained his 
captaincy, or added any military renown to the 
good old name of De Nerague in his own magni- 

cent person. 

Francois saw his grandson established at Cote- 
noir before he died. He expired with ‘his: hand 
in that of Gustave, whom, in the half-conscious- 
ness of that last hour, he mistook for the son he 
had disowned. 


“T have been dreaming of thy father, Gus- 
tave,” he said, calmly. “I thought that I saw 
him, with a light shining in his face, and that 
he kissed and forgave me.” 

This was the end. The faithful wife was not 
slow to follow her husband to the grave; and 
there was now only a placid maiden lady at 
Beaubocage, Mademoiselle Cydalise Lenoble. 
whom every one within ten leagues of Vevinord 
knew and loved. A lay Abbess, a Sister of 
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Mercy in all save the robes; a tender creature, 
who lived only to do good. 


Ten years passed, and M. Lenoble of Cotenoir 
was a widower, with two fair young daughters 
at a convent-school on the outskirts of Vevinord, 
and a boisterous son at an academy in Rouen. 
Gustave had never followed any profession; the 
lands of Beau e secured. him a competence 
so prudently had the small estate been managed 
by the kindred who adored him. His marria, 
had given him fortune: He had no need of ttede 
or profession. His life was laid out for him 
like a prim Dutch flower-garden. He was to 
live at Cotenoir, and look after his estate, and 
smoke his pipe, as Baron Frehlter had done, 
and be a good husband to his wife, a kind father 
to his children. This latter part of his duty 
came natural to M. Lenoble. It was not in him 
to be otherwise than kind to women and chil- 
dren. His invalid wife praised him asa model 
of marital perfection. It was Gustave who 
wheeled her sofa from one room to another, 
Gustave who eee her medicines, Gustave 
whose careful hands adjusted curtains and por- 
tieres. The poor woman lived and died believ- 
ing herself the happiest of wives. She mistook 
kindness for love. 

M. Lenoble bore his wife’s demise with Chris- 
tian calmness. He was sorry that the fragile 
creature should have been taken so early from 
the pleasant home that was hers by right, but 
of passionate grief, or dreary sense of irrepar- 
able loss, there was none in that manly heart. 
There were times when the widower reproached 
himself for this want of feeling; but in very 
truth Madame Lenoble, jeune, had lived and 
died a nonentity. Her departure left no ngewe 

lace; even her children scarcely missed her. 

e father was all-in-all. 

Gustave had married at twenty years of age. 
He was twenty-nine when his wife died. His 
eldest daughter, Clarice, eight; his second, Ma- 
delon, seven; the boy, a spoiled young dog of 
five, not yet dispatched to the great school at 

en. 

But in 65 Mademoiselle Clarice was fifteen 
a of age, and a very charming performer on 
he piano-forte, as the good nuns at the Convent 
of the Sacred Heart, at Vevinord, told the fa- 
ther. Mademoiselle elon was looking for- 
ward to her fourteenth anniversary, and she too 
was a very pretty pianiste, and altogether a 
young prodigy of learning and goodness, as the 
nuns told the master of Cotenoir. The demoi- 
selles of Cotenoir stood high in the estimation of 
pupils and mistress; they were a kind of 
noblesse; and the simple-minded superioress 
spoke of these young persons with some pride 
when she described her establishment to a stran- 
ger. It was a very comfortable little colony, a 
small world inclosed by high walls. The good 
mothers who taught and cherished the children 
were for the greater part ladies of superior and 
even exalted station; and there wasa tleness, 
a tenderness in their care for these poe lambs 
not always to be insured by the payment of an 
«annual stipend. 

It must be confessed that the young lambs 
were apt to be troublesome and required a 
deal of watching. To the 7s of the philosopher 
that convent-school would have afforded scope 
for curious study; for it is singular to discover 
what exceptional vices the youthful mind can 
develop from its inner consciousness, in homes 
as pure as this. There were black sheep even in 
the conyent of the Sacre Coeur, damsels marked 
with a sign that meant ‘‘ dangerous.” 

Happily for Gustave Lenoble, his daughters 
were among the brightest and the purest of 
those girl-graduates. They gave him no trouble 
except when they asked him for a home. 

“Tt seems so dull and dreary at Cotenoir, 
papa,” they said, ‘‘though you are always so 
kind. It doesn’t seem like home. Beaubocage 
is more home-like. At Cotenoir, when you are 
out, there is no one to talk to; and we have no 
little parties, no excursions into the country. 
none of those ee which the other girls tell 
us they have during the holidays.” 

This was the gist of the lamentations of Made- 
moiselles Clarice and Madelon; and the father 
knew not how to supply the mysterious some- 
thing which was wanting to make Cotenoir a 
pleasant home. The girls could complain of no 
restraint, or pine for no indulgence, since their 
father was always prompt to gratify every 
whim. But there was some element of happi- 
ness wanting, nevertheless; and M. Lenoble per- 
ceived that it was so. The life at Cotenoir was 
desultory, straggling; an existence of perpetual 
dawdling; a life of shreds and psa er half- 
formed resolutions, projects begun and broken 
off in the middle. - The good genius, the house- 
hold angel, order, was wanting in that mansion. 
There was waste, dirt, destruction of all kinds, 


in the rambling old chateau; old servants, too | 


weak or too lazy to work; old tradesmen, pre- 
suming on old-established habits of imposition, 
unquestioned so long as to have become right— 
for the feudal system of fine and forfeiture has 
only changed hands. The power still flour- 
oo only it is the villein who takes tithe of his 


The servants at Cotenoir had gone their own 
ways with but little interference since the death 


of Madame de Nerague, which occurred two years 
before that of her daughter Clarice Lenoble. Poor 
invalid Clarice had been quite unable to super- 
intend her household; and since her death 
Mademoiselle Cydalise had been too feeble of 
health to assume any authority in her nephew’s 
establishment, even if the household of Cotenoir 
would have submitted to interference from 


| Beaubocage, which in all likelihood they would 


not. 

Thus it happened that things had taken their 
own course at the chateau, and the course 
been somewhat erratic, There is nothing so 
costly as muddle, and Gustave Lenoble had of 
late begun to perceive that he had the maximum 
of expense with the minimum of comfort. 
Meanwhile the kind old aunt at Beaubocage 
gave her nieces much valuable advice against 
the time when they should be old enough to as- 
sume the management of their father’s house. 


| The sweet unselfish lady of Beaubocage had in- 


deed undergone hard Rage miaty in acquirement 
of the domestic art. eaven and her own 
memory alone recorded those scrapings and 
pinchings and nice calculations of morsels b’ 
which she had contrived to save a few poun 
for an outcast brother. Such sordid economics 
show but poorly on earth; but it is probable 
that in the mass of documentary evidence which 
= before the Great Judge, Mademoiselle 
moble’s account-book will placed on the 
right side. 


BOOK THIRD.—THE HORATIAD. 


CHAPTER I. 
CHIEFLY RETROSPECTIVE. 
CAPTAIN PaGET went his way to Rouen in a 
acid but not exulting mood, after ‘ing with 
is young friend, Valentine Hawke urst, at the 
London Bridge terminus of the Brighton line. 
He was setting out upon an adventure wild and 
impracticable as the quest of Jason and his Ar- 


gonauts; and this gallant captain was a carpet- | 


night, sufficiently adventurous and audacious in 
the diplomatic erusades of society, but in no 
wise eager to hazard his life on tented field and 
in thick press of war. If the Fates had allowed 
the accomplished Horatio to choose his own 
destiny, he would have elected to live in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of St. James street, from 
the first day to the last of the London season, 
and to dine artistically and discreetly at one o 
those older and more exclusive clubs dear and 
familiar to him from the bright years of his 
youth. He was by nature a flaneur, a gossip, 
a loyer of expensive luxuries and frivolous 
pleasures, He was not only jncapanle of a high 
thought himself, but was an unbeliever in the 
possibility of high thoughts or noble:petoinles 
in the world he lived in. He measured the uni- 
verse by that narrow scrap of tape which was 
the span of his own littleness. To him Cesar 
was an imperial od jae Cicero a hypocritical 
agitator. To him all great warriors were greedy 
time-servers like John Churchill; all statesmen 
plausible placemen; all reformers self-seeking 
pretenders. Nor did Captain Paget wish that it 
should be otherwise. In his ideal republic, un- 
selfishness and earnestness would have rendered 
aman rather a nuisance than otherwise. With 
the vices of his fellow-men the diplomatic Hora- 
tio was fully competent to deal; but some of his 
most subtle combinations on the chess-board of 
life would have been checkmated by an unex- 
pected encounter with intractable virtue. 

The necessity of living was the paramount 
consideration to which this gentleman had given 
his mind from the time when he found himself 
a popular subaltern in a crack regiment, ad- 
mired for his easy manners and good looks, re- 
spected by meaner men for his good blood, and 
rich in everything except that vulgar dross 
without which the life of West End London is 
so hollow a delusion, so bitter a comedy of 
mean shifts and lying devices. 

That freebooter of civilization, the man who 
lives by his wits, is subject to strange fluctua- 
tions from prosperity to adversity. He is the 
miner or gald-diggen of civilized life; and as 
there are times when his pickax strikes sud- 
denly on a rich lode, so there are dreary inter- 
vals in which his de turns up nothing but 
valueless clay, and the end of each day’s work 
leaves him with no better evidence of his wasted 
labor than the aching limbs which he drags at 
nightfall to his dismal shanty. 

‘or some months Captain Paget had found 
Philip Sheldon a very useful acquaintance. The 
stock-broker had been the secret inangonatey of 
two or three joint-stock eammpaniog, though fig- 
uring to the outer world only as director; and 
in the getting-up of these companies Horatio had 
been a useful instrument, and had received liberal 
payment for his labors. Unhappily, so serene an 
occupation as promoting cannot go on forever ; 
or rather, can not remain forever in the same 
hands. ‘The human mind is naturally imitative, 
and the pad of commerce are infinitely 
more audacious than the small larcenies of liter- 
ature. The joint-stock company market became 
day by day more crowded. No sooner did 
Philip Sheldon float the Non-destructive Laund 
Com) , the admirable organization of whic 
w ula oF er a guarantee st the use of chlo- 
ride of lime and other destructive agencies in the 


wash-tub, than a rival power launched a colora- 
ble imitation thereof, in the Union-is-Strength 
Domestic Lavatory Company, with a professor 
of chemistry specially as Inspector of wash-tubs. 
Thus it was that, after the profitable ripening of 
three such schemes, Mr. Sheldon deemed it ad- 
visable to retire from the field, and await a fitter 
time for the further exercise of his commercial 
genius. 

Captain Paget’s relations with the stock- 
broker did not, however, terminate with the 
cessation of his labors as secretary, Jack-of-all- 
trades, and promoter. Having found him, so 
far, clever, and to all appearance trustworthy— 
and this was an important point, for no man so 
much needs honorable service as a rogue— 
Philip Sheldon determined upon confiding to 
Horatio the conduct of a more delicate business 
than any thing purely commercial. After that 
discovery of the telegraphic message sent by his 
brother George to Valentine Hawkeburst, and 
the further discovery of the advertisement re- 
lating to the unclaimed wealth of the lately de- 
ceased John Haygarth, Mr. Sheldon lost no time 
in organizing his plans for his own aggrandize- 
ment at the expense of his brother. 

“George refused to let me in for a share of 
chances when I showed myself willing to help 
him,” thought Philip. ‘‘He may discover by 
and by that I have contrived to let myself into 
his secrets; and that he might have played a 
better game by consenting to a partnership.” 

A life devoted to his own interests, and a con- 
sistent habit of selfishness, had rendered Mr. 
Sheldon, of the Lawn, Bayswater, and Stags 
Court, city, very quick of apprehension in all 
matters connected, immediately or remotely, 
with the making of money. The broken sen- 
tences of the telegram, betrayed by the blotting- 
pad, told him a great deal. "They told him that 
there was a certain Goodge, in the town of Ul- 
lerton, who possessed letters so valuable to 
George Sheldon, as to be bought by his agent, 
Valentine Hawkehurst. Letters for which George 
Sheldon was willing to give money must nee 
be of considerable importance, since money was 
a very scarce commodity with that hunter of 
unconscious heirs-at-law. Again, a transaction 
which required the use of so expensive a medium 
as the electric telegraph, rather than the penny- 
post, might be fairly supposed a transaction of 
some moment. The letters in question might 
relate to some other estate than that of John 
Haygarth, for it was quite possible that the 
schemer of Gray’s Inn had other irons in the 
fire. But this was a question of no moment to 
Philip Sheldon. 

If the letters, or the information contained 
therein—were likely to be useful to George, the 
might be useful tohim, If George found it worth 
his while to employ an agent at Ullerton, why 
should not he (Philip) have his agent in the 
same town? The pecuniary risk, which might 
be a serious affair to George, was child’s-play 
for Philip, who had eevaye pleney. of money, or 
at any rate, the command of money. The wkole 
business of heir-at-law hunting seemed to the 
stock-broker a very vague and shadowy piece of 
work, as compared to the kind of speculation 
that was familiar to him; but he knew that men 
had made money in such a manner, and any busi- 
ness by which money could be made was interest- 
ing to him. Beyond this, the notion of cutting 
the ground from under his brother’s feet had a 
certain attraction for him. George’s manner to 
him had been somewhat offensive on more than 
one occasion since—well, since Tom Halliday’s 
death. Mr. Sheldon had borne that offensiveness 
in mind, with the determination to “take it out 
of” his brother on the earliest opportunity. 

Tt seemed asif the opportunity hed arrived 
and Philip was not one of those men who wai 
shivering on the shore when Fortune's tide is at 
the Hood: Mr. Sheldon launched his bark upon 
the rising waters, and within two hours of his 
discovery in the telegraph-office was closeted 
with Horatio Paget in the little Magi in Omega 
street, making arrangements for the captain’s 
journey to Ullerton. , 

That Horatio was the oe man for the work 
he wanted done, Mr. Sheldon had been quick to 
perceive. . 

“He knows Hawkehurst, and will be able to 
reckon up any maneuvers of his better than a 
stranger; and is, I think, altogether as deep an 
old gentleman as one could hope to meet with. 
barring the traditional gentleman who did od 
jobs for Dr. Faustus,” the stock-broker said to 
himself, as hisHansom sped along Park Lane on 
his way to Chelsea. The eagerness with which 
Captain Paget took up the idea of this business 
was very agreeable to his patron. 

“This is an affair in which success hinges 
on time,” said Mr. Sheldon; “so, if you mear 
to go in for the business, you must start fo, 
Ullerton by the two o’clock express, You'll have 
just time to throw your razors and a clean sbirt 
Into a carpet-bag while I talk to you, I’ve got 
a cab outside, and a good one, that willtake you 
to Euston Square in half an hour.” 

The captain showed himself prompt in action. 
His bedchamber was a small apartment at the 
back of the parlor, and here he packed his bag 
while conversing with his employer, 

“Tf you get upon the ony in time, you may 
obtain a look at the letters before they are 
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handed over to Hawkehurst, or you may outbid 
him for them,” said Mr. Sheldon; ** but remem- 
ber, whatever you do must beso done as to kee 
Hawkehurst and George completely in the dar 
as to our proceedings. If once they find out 
we are on their track, our chances will be gone, 
for they have got the information and we have- 
n’t; and it’s only by following close in their foot- 
steps we can hope to do anything.” ; 

“That is understood,” replied the captain, 
stooping over his bag; “I shall keep myself as 
close as possible, you may depend upon it. And 
it sha’n’t be my fault if Valentine sees me or 
hears of me. shall want money, by the by; 
for one can’t stir a step in this sort of affair 
without ready cash.” 

“Tam quite aware of that. I stopped at the 
West End branch of the Unitas and cashed a 
check for forty pounds. You can do a good 
deal in the way of bribery for forty poms in 
such a place as Ullerton, What you have to do 
is to keep your eye on Hawkehurst, and follow 
up every channel of information that ho opens 
for you. He has the clew to the labyrinth, re- 
member, the reel of cotton, or whatever it was, 
that the young woman gave that Roman fellow. 
All you have to do is to get hold of it, and fol- 
low eae leader,” continued Philip, with his 
watch in his hand. ‘This business of the let- 
ters will be sharp work, for the chances are 
against us here, as it’s more than likely the pa- 

rs will have changed hands before you can 
get to Ullerton. Butif you can’t buy the let- 
ters, you may buy the information contained in 
them, and thatis the next best thing. Your 
first move will be to ferret out this man 
Goodge. Everybody knows even eeey else in 
such a place as Ullerton e and busy as the 
town is, and you won't find that difficulé. When 

ou see , you'll know how to deal with 

im. The mode and manner of your dealing T 
leave to yourself. You are a man of the 
world, and will know how to manipulate the 
gentleman, whoever he may be. And now lock 
your bag, and cut down-stairs as fast as you 
can, Time’s up! Here's your money—three 
tens, two fives. Good-day.” 


CHAPTER IL, 
EPISTOLARY. 
From Horatio Paget to Philip Sheldon. 
Royat Horet, ULLERTON, Oct 7, 186-. 


My Drar Smr:—I arrived_here last evening 
just in time to run against Hawkehurst on the 
platform, which was rather a provoking en- 
counter at the outset. He went further north 
by the same train that brought me from Lon- 
don. This train only stops at three places after 
ee ae Black Harbor and Man- 
chester; and I shall take pains to discover which 
of these towns was Hawkehurst’s destination. 
There was one satisfaction in seeing his de- 
parture by this train, inasmuch as if assured 
me that I had the ground clear for my own ope- 
rations. 

I had no wees in discovering the where- 
abouts of Goodge—the Goodge we want—and at 
eight o’clock was comfortably seated in that gen- 
tleman’s parlor, talking over the affair of the let- 
ters. Tolerably quick work, I think you will al- 
low, my dear sir, for a man whose years have 
fallen into the sere and yellow leaf. 

Mr, Goodge is a Methodist parson—a class of 
persons [have always detested. I found him 
peculiarly amenable to monetary influence. I 
need scarcely tell you that I was careful to con- 
ceal my identity from this person. I made so 
bold as to borrow the cognomen of an old-estab- 
lished firm of solicitors in the Fields, and took a 
somewhat mm tone throughout the interview. 
Iinformed Mr. Goodge that the young man who 
had called on him with reference to certain let- 
ters connected with the affairs of the Haygarth 
family—and I perceived from Mr. Goodge’s face 
that we were on the right track—was a person 
of disreputable character, engaged in an under- 


hand transaction calculated to injure a respect- 


ed client of our house. { saw that the words 
“house” and “our” were talismanic in their 
effect upon the Methodist parson. You see, my 
dear sir, there is no one can manage this sort of 
thing so well as a gentleman. It comes natural 
tohim. Your vulgar diplomatist seldom knows 
how to begin, and never knows when to stop. 
Here I had this low-bred Methodist fellow im: 
pe ee the idea of my individual and col- 
ective importance after five minutes’ conversa- 
tion. ‘‘ But this comes too near the praising of 
myself; therefore hear other things,” as the 
bard observes. 

A very little further conversation rendered 

. Goodge malleable. I found that Hawke- 
hurst had approached him in the character of 
your brother’s articled clerk, but under his own 
proper name. This is one point gained, since it 
assures me that Valentine is not skulking here 
under a feigned name; and will enable me to 
shape my future inquiries about him according- 
ye I also ascertained Hawkehurst’s where- 
abouts when in Ullerton. He stays at a low 
rs caches bse —— oe Black Swan, = 
appears that the man Goo esses a packet 
oF letters written by a cebatiy “ire. Trubeden 
Haygarth, the wife of one Matthew Haygarth, 
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In what relationship this Matthew may stand to 


the intestate is to be discovered. It is evident 
he is an important link in the chain, or your 
brother would not want the letters. 1 need not 
trouble you with our conversation in detail. In 
gross if amounted to this: Mr. Goodge has 
pee himself to hand oyer Mrs, Haygarth’s 
letters, forty or so in number, to Hawkehurst in 
consideration of twenty pounds. They would 
have been already in Hawkehurst’s possession, if 
Mr. Goodge had not objected to part with them 
except for ready money. In consideration of a 


payment of twenty poms from me, he was | 
i all the letters, and select ; 


willing to let me rea 
any ten I pleased to take. This bargain was not 
arrived at without considerable discussion, but 
it certainly struck me as a good one. 

T opened the packs of papers then and there, 
and sat up until six o’clock the next morning, 
reading Mrs. Haygarth’s letters in Mr. Goodge’s 
parlor. Very fatiguing occupation for a man 
of my years. Mr. Goodge’s hospitality began 
and ended in a cup of coffee. 


thirty years ago—a Promethean beverage, that 
illumined the dullest smoking-room bore with a 
flash of wit or a glimmer of wisdom. 

T inclose the ten letters which I have selected. 
They appear to me to tell the history of Mrs. 
Haygarth and her husband pretty plainly; but 
there is evidently something mysterious lurking 
behind the commonplace existence of the hus- 
band, That isa matter for future consideration. 
All I have to do in the present is to keep you 
as well informed as your brother. Iv may strike 
you that the letters I forward herewith, which 
are certainly the cream of the correspondence, 
and the notes [have made from the remaining 
letters, are scarcely worth the money paid for 
them. In reply to such an objection, I can only 
say that you get more for your money than your 
brother George will get for his. 

The hotel at which f have taken up my quarters 
is but a few paces from the commoner establish- 
ment where Hawkehurstis stopping. Heis to call 
on Goodge for the letters to-day ; so his excursion 
will be of brief duration. I find that the name 
of Haygarth is not unknown in this town, as 
there are a family of Judsons, some of whom call 
themselves Haygarth Judson, I intend inviting 
my landlord—a very superior person for his sta- 
tion—to discuss a bottle of wine with me after 
my chop this evening, and hope to obtain some 
information from him, In the meantime I shall 
keep myself close. It is of vital consequence 
that I should remain unseen by Hawkehurst. I 
do not believe he saw me on the platform last 
night, though we were as close to each other as 
we well could be. 

Let me know what you think of the letters, 
and believe me to be, my dear sir, very faithful- 
ly aoe H. N. C. Pacer, 

HILIP SHELDON, Esq, etc., etc., etc. 


Philip Sheldon to Horatio Paget. 
BAYSWATER, Oct. 8, 186-. 
DEAR PaGET:—The letters are mysterious, 
and. I don’t see my way to getting much good 
out of them, but heartily approve your manage- 
ment of matters, and give you carte blanche to 
proper according to your own lights. Yours 
ly, ; P. 8. 
Horatio Paget to Philip Sheldon. 


Roya Hore, Oct. 9, 186-. 
My Dear Sir:—The cultivation of my land- 
lord has been very profitable. The house is the 
oldest in the town, and the business has de- 
scended in a direct line from father'to son since 
the time of George the Second. This man’s 


, a Cad entertained the officers of William, 


uke of Cumberland, honored by his contempo- 
raries with the sobriquet of Billy the Butcher. 
during the “ forty-five.” I had to listen to ani 
applaud a good many stories about Billy the 
Butcher before I could lead my landlord round 
to the subject of the Haygarths. But he was 
not more prosy than many men T have met at 
dinner-parties in the days when the highest cir- 
cles in the land were open to ‘your hamble ser- 
vant. 

The Haygarth family, of which the intestate 
John Haygarth was the last male descendant, 
were for a long period Inhabitants of this town, 
and obtained their wealth by trading as grocers 
and general dealers in a shop not three hundred 


Such coffee! and | 
I remember the Mocha I used to get at Arthur’s | 


yards from the room in which I write. The | 
uuilding is still standing, and a curious, old- | 


fashioned-looking place it is. The last of the 
Haygarths who carried on business therein was 
one Jonathan, whose son Matthew was the fa- 
ther of that Reverend John Haygarth, lately 
deceased, intestate. You will thus perceive that 


the letters I sent you are of much at ah age ; 
a 0 


as they relate solely to this Matthew, father 
our intestate. 

My next inquiries related to the Judson fam- 
ily, who are, it appeaes, descended from the issue 
of a certain Ruth Haygarth’s marriage with one 
Peter Judson. This Ruth Ha yearth was the 
only sister of the Matthew alluded to in the let- 
ters, and thereforé was aunt of the intestate. 
It would herefrom appear that in this Jndson 
family we must naturally look for the rightful 
claimant to the fortune of the deceased John 
Haygarth, 


| which 


Possessed of this conviction, I proceeded to 
interrogate my landlord very cautiously as to the 
status, etc., of the Judson family, and among 
other questions, asked him, with a complete as- 
sumption of indifference, whether he had ever 
heard that the Judsons expected to inherit prop- 
we from any branch of the Haygarth family. 

his careless interrogatory produced informa- 
tion of, as I imagine, a very valuable character. 
A certain Theodore Judson, attorney of this 
town, calls himself heir-at-law to the ey eerie 
estates; but before he can establish his claim, 
this Theodore must produce evidence of the de- 
mise, without heirs, of one Peter Judson, eldest 
surviving grandson of Ruth ah pee eldest 
son, a scamp and ne’er-do-weel—if living, sup- 
posed to be somewhere in India, where he went 
as super ‘o to a merchant-vessel about the year 
*41—who ds prior to Theodore Judson in 
the succession. conclude that the said Theo- 
dore, who, as a lawyer, is likely to do things se- 
cundum artem, is doing his possible to obtain the 
necessary evidence; but in the mean time he is 
at a dead-lock, and the whole affair appears to 
be in a charming condition for speculative inter- 
ference. I opine, therefore, that your brother 
really has hit upon a good thing is time; and 
my A Pa is, that instead of allowing his 
agent, Hawkehurst, to waste his time hunting 
up old letters of Matthew Haygarth’s (to all er 
pearance valueless as documentary eviden¢e) he 
does not send Valentine to India to hunt for 
Peter Judson, who, if living, is the rightful heir 
to the intestate’s fortune, and who, as a reckless 
extravagant fellow, would be likely to make 
very liberal terms with any one who offered to 
procure him a large lump of money. 

I confess that I am quite at a loss to under- 
stand why your brother George does not take 
this very obvious course, and why Valentine 
potters about in this neighborhood, when a gold- 
mine is waiting to be exploite on the other side, 

I shall be very glad to have your views upon 
this subject; for at the present moment Iam 
fain to acknowledge that I do not see my way 
to take any further steps in this business, unless 
by commencing a search for the missing Peter. 

Tam, my dear sir, yey ae yours, 
N. C. Pacer, 
Philip Sheldon to Horatio Paget. 
Bayswater, Oct. 10, 186-. 

DrEaR Pacetr:—When so old a ras G. S. 
does not take the obvious course, the inference 
is that there is a better course to be taken—not 
obvious to the uninitiated. 

‘You have done very well so far, out the infor- 
mation you have obtained from your landlord is 
only such information as any one else may ob- 
tain from the current gossip of Ullerton. You 
haven’t yet got to the dessous des cartes. Re 
member what I told you in London. w. S. has 
the clew to this labyrinth; and what you have 
to do is to hold on to the coat-tails (in a figura- 
tive sense) of his agent, V. H. 

Don’t put your trust in prosy old landlords; 
but continue to set a watch upon that yeung 
man, and follow up his trail as you did in the 
matter of the letters. 

if the Peter Judson who went to India three- 
and-twenty years ago were the right man to fol- 
low, G. 8. would scarcely give twenty pounds 
for the letters of Mrs. Matthew Haygarth. It 
appears to me that G. must be looking for an 
heir on the Haygarth side of the house; and if 
so, rely upon if he has his reasons. Don’t be- 
wilder yourself by trying to theorize, but get 
to the bottom of G.’s theory. “Yours traly, 


Horatio Paget to Philip Sheldon. 
Royax Horen, Oct. 12, 186-. 
My Drar Smr:—Considering the advice con- 
tained in your last very good, I lost no time in 
acting wnat it. I need hardly tell you that to 
employ the services of a hired spy, and to de- 


| grade myself in some sort to the level of a pri- 


vate inquirer, was somewhat revolting to a man 
who, in the decadence of his fortunes, has ever 
striven to place some limit on the outrages which 
that hard task-master, Poverty, may have from 
time to time compelled him to inflict upon his 
self-respect. But in the furtherance of a cause 
conclude is in no manner dishonorable, 
since an unclaimed heritage must needs be a 
Pes open to all, I submitted to this prety. 
aereeetitn of my higher feelings; and I trust 
that when the time arrives for the settlement of 
any pecuniary consideration which I am to de- 
rive from these irksome and uncongenial labors. 
my wounded self-respect may not be omitted 
from the pac 8 : 
The above exordium may appear to you tedi- 
ous; but it is only just to myself to remind you 
that you are not dealing with a vulgar hireling. 
My first step, after duly meditating your sug- 
gestions, was to find a fitting watch for the 
movements of Hawkehurst, T opined that the 
best person to play the spy would be that class 
of man whose existence seems for the most pa?t 
devoted to the pee at street-corners, the 
chewing of straw, and that desultory kind of in- 
dustry known in the patois of this race as” 
‘fetching errands.” This is the man, or boy, 


who starts up from the pavement (as though a 
trap-door in the flags) whenever one alights 
from or would enter any kind of yebicle, Wn. 


al 
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bidden, unrequired, and obnoxious, the creature 
arises, and opens a door, or lays some rag of his 
wretched attire on a muddy wheel, and then 
whines, piteous, for a copper. 

Such a man, or sucha boy, I felt convinced 
must exist among the hangers-on of the Royal 
Hotel; nor was I mistaken. On inquiring fora 
handy lad, capable of attending upon my needs 
at all hours in the day, and not a servant in the 
hotel, but a person who would be wholly at my 
own disposal, I was informed that the Boots had 
a younger brother who was skilled in the fetch- 
ing of errands, and would be happy to wait up- 
on me for very reasonable remuneration; or, in 
the words of the waiter himself, would be ready 
to leave it—#, e., the remuneration—to my own 
generosity. I know that there are no people 
who expect so much as those who leave the as 
sessment of their claims to your own generosi- 
ty; but as I wanted good service, I was pre- 
pared to pay well. 

The younger Boots made his appearance in 
due course—a sharp young fellow enough; and I 
forthwith made him my slave by the promise of 
five shillings a day for every day in which I 
should require his services. I then told him 
that it was my misfortune to own—witha strong 
inclination to disown—a reprobate nephew, now 
an inhabitant of that very town. This nephew, 
I had reason to believe, was going at a very rap- 
id rate to the dogs; but my affectionate feelings 
would not allow him to consummate his own de- 
struction without one last effort to reclaim him. I 
had therefore followed him to Ullerton, whither 
I believed him to be led by the worst possible 
motives; and having done so, my next business 
was to keep myself Informed of his whereabouts. 

Seeing that the younger Boots accepted these 
statements with unquestioning faith, I went on 
to inquire whether he felt himself equal to the 
delicate duty of hanging about the yard of the 
Black Swan, and watching the doors of exit 
from that hotel, with a view to following my 
recreant nephew wherever he might go, even if 
considerably beyond the limits of Ullerton. I 
saw that the lad’s intelligence was likely to be 
equal to his transaction, unless there should 
arise any difficult or piel pe position by 
reason of the suspicion of Hawkehurst, or other 
mischance. ‘Do you think you can watch the 

entleman without being observed?’ I asked. 
‘Tm pretty well sure I can, sir,” answered the 
boy, who is of an enterprising, and indeed au- 
dacious, temper. ‘Very well,” said I; “you 
will go to the Black Swan Inn. Hawkehurst is 
the name by which my nephew is known there. 
and it will be your duty to find him out.” 
gave the boy a minute account of Valentine’s 
appearance, and other instructions with which I 
need not trouble you. I further furnished him 
with money, so that he might be able to follow 
Hawkehurst by rail, or any other mode of con- 
veyance, if necessary; and then dispatched him 
with an order to come back to me when he ha 
seen our man safely lodged in the Black Swan 
after his day’s perambulations. ‘And if he 
shouldn’t go out at all?’ suggested the lad. 
‘In that case you must stick to your post till 
nightfall, and pick up all the information you 
can about my unfortunate nephew from the 
hangers-on of the hotel,” said I. “I suppose 

ou know some one at the Black Swan?’ The 

oy informed me, in his untutored language, 
that he know ‘‘a’most all of ’em,” and there- 
upon departed. 

At nine o’clock at night he again appeared 
before me, big with the eae epee of his day’s 
work. He had seen my nephew issue forth from 
the Black Swan within an hour of leaving m 
es and had followed him, first to Mr, Wil- 
iam Judson’s in Ferrygate, where he waited and 
hung about nearly an hour, keeping himself well 
out.of view round the corner of Chalkin street, a 
turning close to Mr. Judson’s house. After leav- 
ing this gentleman’s house, my renegade nephew 
had proceeded—carrying a letter In his hand 
and walking as if in very good spirits (but that 
fellow Hawkehurst would walk to the gallows in 
good spirits)—to the Lancaster road, where he was 
admitted into Lochiel Villa, a house Belongs x 
asmy Mercury ascertained from a passing baker's 
boy, to Miss Judson, sister of the William Judson 
of Ferrygate. You will perceive that this town 
appears to teem with the Judson family. My mes- 
senger, with praiseworthy art,contrived to engage 
in a game of tip-cat (what, I wonder, is a tip- 
cat?) with some vagrant boys disporting them- 
selves in the roadway, within view of Miss Jud- 
son’s house. Hence, after the lapse of more than 
an hour, Boots-Mercury beheld my recreant rel- 
ative emerge, and from this point followed ae 
always with extreme caution—back to the Black 
Swan. Here he hung about the yard, favored 
by his close acquaintance with the hostler, until 
eight o’clock in the evening, no event of the 
smallest importance occurring during all those 
hours. But at Bighé there arrived a young wo- 
man with a packet from Miss Judson to Mr. 
Hawkehurst, The packet was small, and was 
sealed with red wax. This was all my Mercury 
could ascertain respecting it; but this was some- 


thing. 

T at once divined that this packet must needs 
contain letters. I asked myself whether those 
letters or papers had. been sold to Hawkehurst, 
or only lent to him, and I immediately conelud- 


ed that they could only have been lent. It was | o’clock on the following day—the day after Val- 


all very well for Goodge, the Methodist parson, 
to traffic in the epistles of Mrs. Matthew Hay- 
garth, but it was to the last degree unlikely that 
a well-to-do maiden lady would part with fami- 
ly letters or papers for any pecuniary consid- 
eration whatever. ‘‘No,” I said to myself, 
“the documents have been lent, and will have 
to be returned; and thereupon Tlaid my plans 
for the next day’s campaign, with a view tio ob- 
ee ae peep at those letters, by fair means or 
foul. I told the boy to be at his post in the inn- 
yard early the next morning; and if my nephew 
did not leave the inn, my agent was to ascertain 
what he was doing and to bring me word there- 
of. ‘Tl tell you what it is, Boots,” I said; ‘*I 
have reason to believe that my sadly-disposed 
nephew has some wicked intention with regard 
to Miss Judson, who is nearly related to a young 
lady with whom that unprincipled_young man 
is, or pretends to be, in love; and I very much 
fear that he means to send her some letters, 
written by this foolish niece of hers, to my fool- 
ish nephew, and eminently calculated to wound 
the good lady’s feelings. Now in order to pre- 
vent this very shameful conduct on his part, I 
want to intercept any packet or letter which 
that mistaken youth may send to Miss Judson. 
Do you feel yourself capable of getting hold of 
such a packet, on consideration of a bonus of 
half a sovereign in addition to the five shillings 
per diem already agreed upon?” 

This, in more direct_and vulgar phraseology, 
was what I said to the boy; and the boy depart- 
ed, after pledging himself to bring me any 

acket which Hawkehurst might dispatch from 
he Swan Inn. The only fear was that Hawke- 
hurst might carry the packet himself, and 
ue contingency appeared unpleasantly proba- 

e. 

Fortune favored us. My reprobate nephew 
was too ill to go out. He intrusted Miss Jud- 
son’s packet to the waiter, the waiter confided 
it to the Boots, the Boots resigned his responsi- 
bility in favor of my boy Mereury, who kindly 
offered to save that functionary the trouble of 
a walk to the Lancaster Road. 

At eleven A.M. the packet was in my hands. 
Ihave devoted the best part of to-day to the 
contents of this packet. They consist of letters 
written by Matthew Haygarth, and distinguish- 
ed by a most abominable orthography; but I re- 
member my own father’s epistolary composition 
to have been somewhat deficient in this respect; 
nor is it singular that the humble citizen should 
have been a poor hand at spelling in an age when 
royal personages indulged in a phonetic style of 
orthography which would provoke the laughter 
of a modern charity-boy. That the pretender to 
the crown of England should murder the two lan- 

ages in which he wrote seems a small thing; 

ut that Frederick the Great, the most accom- 
plished of princes, bosom-friend of Voltaire, and 
sworn peuran of the literati, should not have 
been able to spell, is a matter for some astonish- 
ment. I could but remember this fact, as I 
perused the epistles of Matthew Heygarth, 

I felt that these letters had in all probability 
been carefully numbered by the lady to whom 
they belong, and that to tamper with them to 
any serious extent might be dangerous. I have 
therefore only ventured to retain one insignifi- 
cant scrawl as an example of Matthew Hay- 

h’sealligraphy and signature. From the rest 
have taken copious notes. It appears to me 
that these letters relate to some liaison of the 
gentleman’s youth; though I am fain to confess 
myself rised to discover that, even in a period 
notorious for looseness of morals, aman should 
enter into such details in a correspondence with 
his sister. Autres temps, autres meurs. I have 
selected my extracts with areas care, and hope 
that you may be able to make more use of them 
than I can at present imagine possible. I shall 
t this letter and inclosure with my own hands, 
teats in order to do so I must pass the Black 
Swan. I shall dispatch my messenger to Lochiel 
Villa, with Miss Judson’s packet, under cover of 
the darkness. 

In much haste, to catch the London mail, truly 
yours, H. N.C; P. 

From Philip Sheldon to Horatio Paget. 
City, Oct. 12, 186-. 

Dear Pacet—Come back to town. You are 

only wasting money, time, and trouble. 
ap eeVouts. “EB: 


CHAPTER III. 
TOO CLEVER FOR A CAT’S-PAW. 


Captain Pacer returned to town, mystified 
by that sudden summons from his patron, and 
eager to know what new aspect of affairs ren- 
dered his further presence in Ullerton useless or 
undesirable. ; 

Horatio arrived in the great city half a dozen 
hours before his sometime Ssh e, and was com- 
fortably installed when Valentine returned to 
those lodgings in Omega, street, Chelsea, which 
the two men occupied in common. 3 

Captain Paget went into the city to see Philip 
Sheldon on the day of his return, but did not 
succeed in finding the stock-broker. ‘The even- 
ing’s post brought him a letter from Philip, ap- 


pointing an interview at Bayswater, at three | 


entine’s return from Ulerton. 

Punctual to the moment appointed by this let- 
ter, Captain Paget appeared at the Lawn on the 
following day. He was ushered into Mr. Shel. 
don’s study, where he found that gentleman 
awaiting him, grave and meditative of mood, 
but friendly, and indeed cordial, in his manner 
to the returning traveler. 

“My dear Paget, sit down; I am delighted to 
see you. Your trip has made you look five 
years younger, by Jove! I was sorry to find 
you had called while I was out, and had waited 
for me upward of an hour yesterday. Ihave a 
good deal of worry on my shoulders, just now; 
commerce is all worry, you know. The Marquis 
of Lambeth has come into the market and bought 
up two-thirds of the Astrakhan Grand Trunk 
debenture bonds, just as our house had specu- 
lated for the fall. And since it has got wind 
that the marquis is sweet upon the concern, the 
bonds are going up like a sky-rocket. Such is 
life. I thought we had better have our little 
talk here; it’s quieter than in the city. Have 
some sherry and soda; you like that Mpiaeatita 
of mine, I know, 

And the hospitable Philip rung the bell, with- 
out thinking it necessary to wait for his guest’s 
answer. 

There was a cordiality, a conciliating friend- 
liness about the stock-broker’s manner which 
Horatio Paget did not like. 

‘‘He’s too civil by half,” the captain said to 
himself; “he means to do me.” 

“And now about this Ullerton business,” Mr. 
Sheldon began, when the wine and soda-water 
had. been brought, and a tall tumbler of that re- 
freshing compound filled for the captain; ‘ you 
have really managed matters admirably. I can 
not too much applaud your diplomatic tact. You 
would have put a what’s-his-name—that fellow 
of Napoleon’s—to the blush by your manage- 
ment of the whole business. But, unfortunately, 
when it’s all done, it comes to nothing; the whole 
affair is evidently, from beginning to end, a 
mare’s nest. It is one of those wild geese which 
my brother George has been chasing for the last 
ten years, and which never have resulted in 
profit to him or anybody else; and I should be 
something worse than a fool if I were to lend 
myself any longer to such a folly.” 

““Humph,” muttered the captain, “here is a 
bale indeed!” 

“Well, yes,” Mr. Sheldon answered coolly, 
“T dare say my conduct does seem rather ca- 
pricious; but you see George put me out of tem- 

r the other day, and I was determined; if he 

ad got a good thing, to cut the ground from 
under his feet. All your communications from 
Ullerton tend to show me that he has not got 
hold of a good thing, and that, in any attempt 
to circumvent him, I'should only be circumvent- 
ing myself, wasting your time, and my own 
money. This Judson family seems number] 
and it is evident to me that the Reverend John 
Haygarth’s fortune will be a bone of contention 
among the Judsons in the High Court of Chan- 
cery for any indefinite number of years between 
this and the millennium. So I really think, my 
dear Paget, we'd better consider this transaction 
finished. I will give you whatever honorarium 
you think fit to name for your trouble, and we'll 
close the affair, d plenty more busi- 
ness, as good, or better, for you to do.” 

“You are very good,” replied the captain, in 
nowise satisfied by this promise. It was all too 
smooth, too conciliatory. And there was a sud- 
denness in this change of plan that was alto- 
gether mysterious. So indeed might a capri- 
cious man be expected to drop a speculation he 
had been eager to inaugurate, but Philip Shel- 
don was the last of men to be suspected of 
caprice. 

‘You must have taken an immense deal of 
trouble with those extracts, now,” said the stock- 
broker carelessly, as Horatio rose to depart, of- 
fended and angry, but anxious to conceal his 
anger. ‘‘ What, are you off so soon? I thought 
you would stop and take a chop with us.” 

‘*No, thanks; I have an engagement else- 
where. Yes, I took an inordinate trouble with 
those extracts, and I am sorry to think they 
should be so. useless.” 

“Well, yes, it is rather provoking to you, I 
dare say. The extracts would be very interest- 
ing froma social point of view, no doubt, to peo- 
ple who care about such things; but in a lega) 
sense they are waste-paper, I can’t understand. 
why Hawkehurst was in Ullerton; for, as you 

ourself suggested, that Peter Judson who went 

o India must be the Judson wanted for this 
case.” 
“Your brother may be in league with some 
other branch of the Judson family. Or what if 
he is hunting for an heir on the Haygarth side?” 
asked the captain, with a very close watch up- 
on Mr. Sheldon’s face. Let the stock-broker be 
never so skillful a navigator of the high-seas of 
life, there was no under-current, no cross trade- 
wind, no unexplained veering of the magnetic 
needle to the west, in the mysteries whereof the 
captain was not also vers When Columbus 
wanted to keep his soldiers quiet on that won- 
drous voyage over an unknown ocean to the 

Yestern world, the diplomatic admiral made so 

Idas to underrate the length of each day’s 


sail in an unveracious: log, which he kept for 
the inspection of his crew; but no doctoring of 
the social log-book could mislead the acute Ho- 
ratio. 

“How about the Haygarth side of the house?” 
he asked again; for it had seemed to him that 
at his first mention of the name of Haygarth, 
Mr. Sheldon had winced ever so little. This 
time, however, he betrayed not the faintest 
concern; but he was, doubtless, now on his 

uard, 

a Well, I don’t see how there can be any 
claimant on that side of the house,” he said care- 
lessly. ‘‘ You see, according to your old land- 
lord’s statement—which I take to be correct— 
Jonathan Haygarth had but one son, a certain 
Matthew, who married one Rebecca So-and-so, 
and had, in his turn, one only son, the intestate 
John. Now, in that case, where is your heir to 
come from, except through Matthew’s sister 
Ruth, who married Peter Judson?’ 

“Isn't it just possible that Matthew Haygarth 
may have married twice, and had other children? 
Those letters certainly suggest the idea of a 
secret alliance of some kind on Haygarth’s part, 
and the existence of a family, to whom he ap- 

ears to have been warmly attached. My first 
idea of this affair was that it must have been a 
low liaison; but I could hardly realize the fact 
of Matthew’s confiding in his sister, under any 
such circumstances, however lax in his morals 
that gentleman may have been. Mrs. Matthew 
Haygarth’s letters hit at some mystery in her 
husband’s life, Is it nof likely that this hidden 
family was a legitimate one?” 

‘“*T can’t quite see my way to that idea,” Mr. 
Sheldon answered in a meditative tone. ‘It 
seems very unlikely that any marriage of Hay- 
garth’s could have remained unknown to his 
townsmen; and even if it were so, I doubt the 
possibility of our tracing the heirs from such a 
marriage. No, my dear Paget, I have resolved 
to wash my hands of the business, and leave my 
brother George in undisturbed possession of his 
ground.” 

“Tn that case, perhaps you will return my 
notes; they are interesting to me.” 

Here again the faintest indication of annoy- 
ance in the stock-broker’s face told its tale to 
Captain Paget. For your accomplished naviga- 
tor of the unknown seas there is no ocean-bird, 
no floating weed, that has not.a language and a 
significance. 

‘“Youcan have your notes if you want them,” 
answered Mr. Sheldon; ‘they are at my office. 
Tl hunt them up and send them to you; or you 
had better look ineupon me in the city early 
next week, and I can give you a check at the 
same time.” 

“Thanks. I will be sure and do so.” 

‘*You say the orthography of the original let- 
ter was queer. I suppose your copies were 
faithful in all matters except the ortho raphy. 
And in the names you of course adhered to t! 
original spelling?” ‘ 

.Most decidedly,” replied Captain Paget, 
opening the door to depart, and with a some- 
what cynical smile upon his face, which was 
hidden from Mr. Sheldon. 

“T suppose there is no doubt of your accuracy 
with regard to the name of Meynell, now?’ 

“Not the least. Good-afternoon! Ah! there’s 
our young friend Hawkehurst!” exclaimed the 
captain, in his “‘society” voice, as he looked out 
into the hall, where Valentine was parting with 
Diana. ; 

He came and greeted his young friend, and 
they left the house together. 

his was the occasion upon which Valentine 
was startled by hearing the name * Meynell” 
pronounced by the lips of Philip Sheldon. 


CHAPTER IV. 

CAPTAIN PAGET iS PATERNAL. 
Horatio Pacer left the Lawn after the fore- 
ing interview, fully convinced that Mr. Shel- 

aon was only desirous to throw him off the 
scent, in order to follow up the chase alone, for 
his sole profit and advantage. 

‘‘My last letter conveyed some intelligence 
that altered his whole plan of action,” thought 
the as Merce “that is perfectly clear. He was 
somewhat wanting in tact when he recalled me 
so suddenly. But I suppose he thought it would 
be easy to throw dust in my poor old eyes. 
What was the intelligence that made him change 
his mind? That is the grand question.” 

Captain Paget dined alone at a West End res- 
taurant that evening. He dined well, for he 
had in hand certain moneys advanced by his 
patron, and he was not disposed to be parsimo- 
nious. He sat for some time in meditative mood 
over his pint bottle of Chambertin, and the sub- 
ject of his meditation was Philip Sheldon. 

“Yes,” he murmured at last, ‘‘that is it. 
The charm is in the name of Meynell. Why 
else should he question me about the orthogra- 
phy of that name? I sent him information 
about Matthew Haygarth in the wife’s letters, 
and he took no special notice of that informa- 
tion. It was only when the name of Meynell 
cropped up that he changed his tacties and tried 
to throw me over. It seems to me that he must 
have some knowledge of this Meynell branch, 
and therefore thinks himself strong enough to 
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act alone, and to throw me over the bridge. To 
throw _me over,” the captain repeated to him- 
self, slowly. ‘‘ Well, we'll see about that. 
We'll see; yes, we'll see.” 

At noon on the following day Captain Pa- 
get presented himself again at the Bayswater 
villa, where his daughter ate the bread of de- 
pendence. He appeared this time in a purel 
paternal character. He came to call npon his 
only child. Before paying this visit the cap- 
tain had improved the shining hour by a careful 
study of the current and two or three back yol- 
umes of the Post Office and Trade Directories; 
but all his researches in those interesting vol- 
umes had failed to reveal to him the existence 
of any metropolitan Meynells. 

“The Meynells whom Sheldon knows may be 
in the heart of the country,” he said to himself, 
after these futile labors. 

It was a fine autumnal morning, and as Miss 
Paget was at nome and disengaged, her affec- 
tionate father suggested that she should take a 
walk with him in Kensington Gardens. Such 
a promenade had very little attraction for the 
young Jady; but she had a vague idea that she 
owed a kind of duty to her father not remitted 
by his neglect of all duties to her; so she as- 
sented witha smile, and went out with him, 
looking very handsome and stylish in her sim- 
ple but fashionable attire, no part of which had 
been provided by the parent she accompanied. 

The captain surveyed her with some sense of 
family pride. 

“Upon my word, my dear, you do me cred- 
it!” he exclaimed, with a somewhat patronizing 
kindness of tone and manner; “indeed, any 
man might be proud of such a daughter. You 
are every inch a Paget.” 

“7 hope not, papa,” said the girl, involuntari- 
ly; but the captain’s more delicate instincts 
had been considerably blunted in the press and 
jostle of life, and he did not feel the sting of this 
ree rail hay ight, 1 *h 

‘Well, perhaps you are ri my love,” he 
replied, fiancee ‘Othe Panera are ca unlucky 
family. Like those Grecian people, the Atri— 
what’s-his-name—the man who was killed in his 
bath, you know. His wife, or the other young 
person who had come to yisit his daughters, 
made the water too hot, you know—and that 
kind of thing. .I am not quite clear about the 
story, but it’s one of those farragos of rubbish 
they make young men learn at public schools. 
Yes, my dear, I really am amazingly pleased by 
your improyed appearance. Those Sheldon peo- 
ple dress you very nicely; and I consider your 
residence in that family a very agreeable arrange- 
ment for all parties. You confer a favor on the 
girl by your society, and so on, and: the mother 
provides you with a comfortable home. All I 
wonder is that your good looks haven’t made 
their mark before this with some of Sheldon’s 
rich peck becky fellows.” 

j “We see ver: ae af 4 supe: Bian : fel- 
ows, as you call them, at the Lawn, papa. 

“Indeed! I thought Sheldon kept i great 
deal of company.” 

“Oh, no. e gives a dinner now and then, 
a gentleman’s dinner usually; and r Mrs. 
Sheldon is very anxious that it should all go off 
well, as she says; but I don’t think he is a per- 
son who cares much for society.” 

“Really, now?” , 

“His mind seems completely occupied by his 
business, you see, papa. That horrible pursuit 
of gain seems to require all his thoughts, all his 
time. He is always reading commercial papers, 
the Money Market, and On’Change, and the 
Stock-broker’s Vade-Mecwm and publications of 
that kind. When he is not reading, he is think- 


| ing; and by his manner one would fancy his 


thoughts were always gloomy and unpleasant, 
What a miserable, hateful, unholy life to lead! 
I would not be that man for all the money in 
the Bank of England. But it is a kind of treach- 
ery to tell these things. Mr. Sheldon is very 

‘ood to me. He lets me sit at his table and 

are the comforts of his home, and I must be 
very ungrateful to speak against him. I do not 
mean to speak against him, you see, papa—I 
only mean that a life devoted to money-making 
is in itself hateful.” 

‘My dear child, you may be assured that any- 
thing you say to me will go no further,” said the 
captain, with dignity; ‘‘ and in whom should you 
confide, if not in your father? I have a pro- 
found respect for Sheldon and his family—yes 
my love, a profound respect; and I think that 

1 Sarah—no, I mean Charlotte—a very charm- 
ing young person, I need scarcely tell you that 
the smallest details of your life in that family 
possess a keen interest for me. Iam not without 
a father’s feelings, Diana, though circumstances 
have never permitted me to perform a father’s 
duties.” 

And here the solitary tear which the accom- 
plished Horatio could produce at will trembled 
in his eye. This one tear was always at his 
command. For the life of him he could not 
have penance a second; but the single drop 
never failed him, and he found one tear as effect- 
ive as a dozen, in giving point and finish to a 
pathetic speech. 

Diana looked at him, and wondered, and 
doubted. Alas, she knew him only too, well! 
Any other creature in this wide world he might 


deceive, but not her. She had lived with him; 
she had tasted the bitterness of dependence 
upon him—ten times more bitter than depend- 
ence on strangers. She had shown him her 
threadbare garments day after day, and had 
a for a little money, to be put off with a 
yi & excuse. She could not forget this. She 
had forgiven him long ago, being of too generous 
a nature to brood upon past injuries. 
could not forget what manner of man he was, 
and thank him for pretty speeches which she 
knew to be meaningless. 

They talked a little more of Mr, Sheldon ‘and 
his family, but Diana did not again permit her- 
self to be betrayed into any vehement expression 
of her opinions. She answered all her father’s 
questions without restraint, for they were very 
comenn apace questions, of a kind that might be 
answered without any breach of faith. 

““ Among the Sheldons’ oe art did you 
ever hear of any people called Meynell?’ Cap- 
tain Paget asked at length. J 

‘““Yes,”. Diana replied, after a moment’s 
thought, ‘* the name is certainly very familiar to 
me;” and then, after a pause, she exclaimed, 
“Why, the Meynells were relations of Charlotte's! 
‘Yes, her grandmother was a Miss Meynell: I 
perfectly remember hearing Mrs. Sheldon talk 
about the Meynells. But Ido not think there 
are any descendants of that family now living. 
Why do you ask the question, papa? ~ What in- 
terest have you in the Meynells?” 

“Well, my dear, I have my reasons, but they 
in no,manner concern Mr, Sheldon or. his fam- 
ily; and I must beg you to be careful not to 
mention the subject in your conversation with 
those Lie eN eke T want to know all about 
this Meynell family. Ihave come across some 
people of that name, and I want to ascertain the 
precise relationship existing between these peo- 
ple and the Sheldons. But the Sheldons must 

now nothing of this inquiry for the present. 
The people I speak of are poor and. proud, and 
they would perish rather than press a relation- 
ship upon a rich man, unless fully justified by 
the closeness of family ties. I am sure you un 
derstand all this, Diana?” 

“Not very clearly, papa.” 

“Well, my dear, it is a delicate position, and 
perhaps somewhat difficult for the comprehen- 
sion of a third party. All. you need understand 
is the one fact that anv information respecting 
the Meynell family will-be vitally interesting to 
my friends, and, through them, serviceable ‘to 
me. There is, in fact, a legacy which these 
friends of mine could claim, under a certain 
will, if once assured as to the degree of their re- 
lationship to your friend Charlotite’s kindred on 
the Meynell side of the house. To give them 
the means of securing this legacy would be to 
help the ends of justice; and I am sure, Diana, 
you would wish to do that.” ? 

“Ofcourse, papa, if 1 can do so without any 
breach of faith with my employers. Can you 
promise me that no harm will result to the Shel- 

ons, above all to Charlotte Halliday, from any 
information I may sproctire for you respecting 
the Meynell family? 

“Certainly, Diana, I can. promise you that. 
I repeat most solemnly, that, by obtaining such 
information for me, you will be aiding the cause 
of justice.” 

If Horatio Paget might ever be betrayed.into 
the inconsistency of a truthful assertion, it 
seemed to his daughter that it was likely to be 
in this moment. is words sounded like truth; 
and, on reflection, Diana failed to perceive that 
she could by any possibility inflict wrong on her 
friends by obliging her father in this laffair. 

a me think the matter over, papa,” she 
sail 

‘“Nonsense, Diana; what thinking over can 
be wanted about such a trifle? I never before 
asked you a favor. Surely you,cannot refuse 
to grant so simple a request, after the trouble I 
have taken to explain my reasons for making it.” 

There was some further discussion, which 
ended in Miss Paget consenting to oblige her 
father. i 

“And you will manage matters with, tact?’ 
urged the captain at parting. 

There is no special tact required, papa,” 
replied Diana; ‘‘ the matter is easy enough. Ars. 
Sheldon is very fond of talline about her own 
affairs. have only to ask her some leading 
question about the Meynells, and she will run 
on for an hour, telling me the minutest details of 
family history connected with them. I dare say 
Ihave heard the whole story before, and have 
not heeded it: I often find my thoughts wander- 
ing when Mrs. Sheldon is talking.” 


Three days after this, Captain Paget called on 
Mr. Sheldon in the city, when he received a 
very handsome recompense for his Jabors at U1- 
lerton, and became_repossessed of the extracts 
he had made from Matthew Haygarth’s letters, 
but not of the same Mr. Haygarth’s autograph 
letter; that document Mr, Sheldon confessed to 
having mislaid. . 

“He has mislaid the original letter, and he 
has had ample leisure for copying the extracts; 
and he thinks Iam such a consummate fool as 


not tosee all that,” thought Horatio, ashe left the 
stock-broker’s office, enriched but not, satisfied. 


ut she . 
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In the course of the same day he received a 
long letter from Diana, containing the whole his- 
tory of the Meynells, as known to Mrs. Sheldon. 
Once set talking, Georgy had told all she could 
tell, delighted to find herself listened to with ob- 
vious interest by her companion. 

“*T trust that you haye not. deceived me, my 
dear father,” Diana concluded, after settin 
forth the Bovsee history, ‘‘ The dear good so 
was so candid and confiding, and seemed so 
pleased by the interest I showed in her family 
affairs, that I should feel myself the vilest of 
wretches if any harm could result to her, or 
those she loyes, from the information thus ob- 
tained.” 

The information was very complete. Mrs. 
Sheldon had a kindly and amiable nature, but 
she was not one of those sensitive souls who in- 
stinctively shrink from a story of bitter shame 
or profound sorrow, as from a cureless wound. 
She told Diana, with many lamentations, and 
much second-hand may the sad history of 
Susan Meynell’s elopement, and of the return, 
fourteen_years afterward, of the weary wan- 
derer. ‘ven the poor little trunk, with the 
name of the Rouen trunk-maker, Mrs. Sheldon 
dwelt upon with graphic insistence. A certain 
womanly delicacy had prevented her ever tell- 
ing this story in the presence of her brother-in- 
law, George Sheldon, whose hard worldly man- 
ner in no way invited any sentimental revela- 
tion. Thus it appenes that George had never 
heard the name of Meynell in connection with 
his friend, Tom Halliday’s family, or had heard 
it so seldom as to have entirely forgotten it. To 
Horatio his daughter’s letter was priceless. It 

laced him at once in as good a position as Philip 
Sheldon, or as pa Sheldon and his coadju- 
tor, Valentine Hawkehurst. There were thus 
three different interests involved in the inherit- 
anee of the Reverend John Haygarth. 

Captain sini sat late by a comfortable fire, 
in his own bedchamber, that night, enjoying an 
excellent cigar, and meditating the following 
jottings from a pedigree: 

CHARLOTTE MEYNELL, married James Hauiipay. 
Tomas HALLIDAY, only son of above, married Gror- 


GINA, now Mrs. SHevpon; had issue, 
CHARLoTTE HaLLipAy. 


Susan Meyne xt, only and elder sister of the above- 
named Charlotte, ran away from her home, in York- 
shire, with a Mr. Kingdon, brother to Lord Durns- 
ville. Fate unknown during fourteen reste of her 
life. Died in London, 1835, Buried under her 
maiden name: but no positive evidence to show that 
she was unmarried. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE CAPTAIN’S COADJUTOR. 


Once in possession of the connection between 
the intestate John Haygarth and the Halliday 
family, Captain Paget’s course wasvan easy one. 
He understood now hale his investigations had 
been so suddenly brought to a standstill. Philip 
Sheldon had discovered the unexpected connec- 
tion, and was eager to put a stop to researches 
that might lead to alike discovery on the part 
of his coadjutor. 

‘And Sheldon expects to prove his ste 
daughter’s claim to this fortune?” thought the 
captain. “He will affect ignorance of the 
whole transaction until his plans are ripe, and 
then spring them suddenly upon his brother 
George. I wonder if thereis anything to be 
made out of George by letting him into the se- 
eret of his brother’s interference? No; 1 think 
not. George is as poor as a church mouse; 
and Philip must always be the more profitable 
acquaintance.” 

m the broad basis afforded by Diana’s letter, 
Captain Paget was able to build up the whole 
scheme of the Haygarthian succession. The 
pedigree of the Meynells was sufficiently simple, 
if .their legitimate descent from Matthew Hay- 

h could be fairly proved. Charlotte Halli- 

y was heiress-at-law to the fortune of John 
Haygarth, always provided that her great-aunt 
Susan died without legitimate issue. 

Here was the one chance which appeared to 
the adventurous mind of Horatio Paget worth 
some trouble in the way of research. Fourteen 
years of Susan Meynell’s life had been spent 
away from all who knew her. It was certainly 
possible that in that time she might have formed 
some legitimate alliance. 

This was the problem which Horatio set him- 
self tosolve. Your adventurer is, of all man- 
ner of men, the most sanguine. Sir Walter 
Raleigh sees visions of gold and glory where 
grave statesmeu see only a fool’s paradise of 
dreams and fancies. To the hopeful mind of 
the captain these fourteen unrecorded years of 
Susan Meynell’s life seemed a very Golconda. 

He did not, however, rest satisfied with the 
information afforded by Diana’s letter. 

‘*T will have the story of these Meynells at 
first-hand as well as at second-hand,” he said to 
himself; and he lost no time in presenting him- 
self again at the Villa—this time as a visitor to 
Mrs. Sheldon. 

With Georgy he had always been a favorite. 
His little stories of the great world—the Prince 
and Perdita, Brummel and Sheridan, though by 
no means novel to those acquainted with that 
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glorious period of British history, were very 
agreeable to Georgy. ‘The captain’s florid flat- 
teries pleased her; and she contrasted the cere- 
monious manners of that gentleman with the 
curt, business-like style of her husband, very 
much to the captain’s advantage. He came to 
thank her for her goodness to his child, and this 
occasion. 1 gaye him ample. opportunity for senti- 
ment. He had asked to see Mrs. Sheldon alone, 
as his daughter’s presence would have been some 
hindrance to the carrying out of his design. 

“There are things I have to say which I 
should scarcely care to utter before my daugh- 
ter, you see, my dear Mrs. Sheldon,” he said, 
with pathetic earnestness. ‘‘I shouid not wish 
to remind the dear child of her desolate position; 
and I need scarcely tell you that position is very 
desolate. A father who, at his best, cannot 
provide a fitting home for a delicately nurtured 
girl, and who at any moment may be snatched 
away, is but-a poor protector. And were it not 
for your Shelia 4 know not what my child’s 
fate might be. he dangers and tempta'tions 
that beset a handsome young woman are very 
terrible, my dear Mrs. Sheldon.” 

This was intended to lead up to the subject of 
Susan Meynell: but Georgy did not rise the 
bait. She only shook her head plaintively in 
assent to the captain’s proposition. 

“Yes, madam; beauty, unallied with strength 
of mind and high principles, is apt to be a fatal 
dower. In every family there are sad histories,” 
murmured the sentimental Horatio. 

Byen this remark did not produce the required 
result; so the captain drew upon his invention 
for a specimen history from’ the annals of his 
own house, which was a colorable imitation of 
Susan Meynell’s story. 

«“ And what was the endof this lovely Belinda 
Pagot’s career, my dear Mrs. Sheldon?” he con- 
cluded. ‘‘The gentleman was a man of high 
rank, but a scoundrel and a dastard. Sophia’s 
brother, a cornet in the First Life-Guards, called 
him out, and there was a meeting on Wimble- 
don Common, in which Lavinia’s seducer was 
mortally wounded. There was a trial, and the 
young Captain of hussars, Amelia’s brother, was 
sentenced to tra: rtation for life. I need 
scarcely tell you that the sentence was never 
carried out. “The young man fell gloriously at 
Waterloo, at the*head of his own_regiment, the 
Scotch Fusileers, and Lavinia—I beg Aoi 
Amelia; nay, what am I saying, the girl’s name 
was Belinda—embraced the Roman Catholic 
faith, and expired from the effects of stigmata 
inflicted by her own hands in a paroxysm of 
remorse for her brother’s untimely death at the 
hands of her seducer.” 

This lively little impromptu sketch had the 
desired effect. Melted by the woes of Belinda, 
or Sophia, or Amelia, or Lavinia Paget, Mrs, 
Sheldon was moved to relate a sad event in her 
husband’s family: and encouraged by the al- 
most tearful Srey of the captain, she 
again repeated every detail of Susan Meynell’s 
life, as known to her kindred. And as this re- 
cital had flowed spontaneously from the good 
soul’s lips, she would be scarcely likely to allude 
to it afterward in conversation with Mr. Shel- 
don; more especially as that gentleman was not 
in the habit of wasting much of his valuable 
time in small talk with the members of his own 
household. 

Captain Paget had duly calculated this, and 
every other hazard that menaced the intricate 
path he had mapped out for himself. 

Satisfied by Mrs. Sheldon’s repetition of Susan 
Meynell’s story, and possessed of all the infor- 
mation he could hope to obtain from that quar- 
ter, Horatio set himself to consider what steps 
must next be taken. Much serious reflection 
convinced even his sanguine mind that the en- 
terprise was a difficult one, and could scarcely 
be carried through successfully without help 
from some skilled genealogist. 

“ George Sheldon has given his lifetime to this 
sort of thing, and is a skilled lawyer to boot,” 
Captain Paget said to himself. ‘‘ If Lhope to go 
in against him, I must have some one at my el- 
bow as well versed in this sort of business as he 
ae? 

Having once admitted this necessity, the cap- 
tain set himself to consider where he was to find 
the koe person. A very brief meditation set- 
tled this question. One among the numerous 
business transactions of Captain Paget’s life had 
brought him in contact with a very respectable 
little French gentleman called Fleurus, who had 
begun his career as a fey 3 but finding that 
profession unprofitable, had become a hunter of 

ligrees, and heirs-at-law—for the most part to 
insignificant legacies—unclaimed stock, and all 
other jetsam and flotsam thrown up on the shad- 
owy shores of the Court of Chancery, M. Fleu- 
rus had not often been so fortunate as to put his 
industrious fingers into any large pie, but he had 
contrived to make a good deal of money out of 
small affairs, and had found his clients grateful. 

“The man of men,” thought Horatio Paget; 
and he betook himself to the office of M. Fleurus 
early next day, provided with all documents re- 
lating to the Haygarthian succession. 

His interview with the little Frenchman was 
long and satisfactory. On certain conditions as 
to fatare reward, said reward to be contingent 
on success, M. Fleurus was ready to devote - 


ee heart and soul to the interests of Captain 
‘aget, 

pi if) ee we must find legal evidence of this 
Matthew Haygarth’s marriage to the mother of 
this child C., who came afterward to m: the 
man Meynell; and after we will go to Susan 
Meynell. Her box came from Rouen—that we 
know. Where her box came from she is likely 
to have come from. So it is at Rouen, or near 
Rouen, we must look for her. Let me see: she 
died in 1835! Thatis along time. To look for 
the particulars of her life is like to dive into the 
ocean for to find the lost cargo of a ship that has 
gone down to the bottom, no one knows where. 

ut to a man really expert in these things there 
is nothing of impossible. I will find you your 
Susan Meynell in less than six months; she evi- 
dence of her marriage, if she was married; her 
children, if she had children.” 

Tn less than six months—the ies seemed a 
wide one tothe impatient Horatio. But heknew 
that such an investigation must needs be slow, 
and he left matters in the hands of his new ally 
with a sense that he had done the best thing that 
could be done. Then followed for Horatio Paget 
two months of patient attendance upon fortune. 
He was not idle during this time; for Mr. Shel- 
don, who seemed particularly anxious to concili- 
ate him, threw waifs and strays of business into 
his way. Before the middle of November M. 
Fleurus had found the register of Matthew Hay- 
garth’s marriage, as George Sheldon had found it 
before him, working inthe same groove, and with 
the same order of intelligence. After this import- 
ant step M. Fleurus departed for his native shores 
where he had other business besides the Meynell 
affair to claim his attention. Meanwhile the as- 
tute Horatio kept a close eye upon_his young 
friend Valentine. He knew from Diana that 
the young man had been in Yorkshire; and he 
guessed the motive of his visit to Newhall, not 
for a moment supposing that his presence in that 
farm-house could have been accidental. The one 
turn of affairs that utterly and completely mys- 
tified him was Mr. Sheldon’s sanction of the en- 
Simmer between Valentine and Charlotte. 

was a mystery for ‘which he could for some 
time find no solution. 

“Sheldon will try to establish his step-daugh- 
ter’s claim to the fortune; that is clear. ut 
why does he allow her to throw herself away on 
a penniless adventurer like Hawkehurst? [f she 
were to marry him before recovering the Hay- 
garth estate, she would recover it as his wife, 


and the fortune would be thrown unprotected - 


into his hands.” : 
More deliberate reflection cast a faint light 
upon Philip Sheldon’s motives for so Quixotic a 


course, 

“The girl had fallen in love with Val. It was 
too late to prevent that. She is of age, and can 
marry whom she pleases. By showing himself 
opposed to her engagement with Val, he might 
have hurried her into rebellion and an immedi- 
ate marriage. By affecting to consent to the 
engagement, he would, on the contrary, gain 
time, and the advantage of all those chances 
that are involved in the lapse of time.” 

Within a few days of Christmas came the fol- 
lowing letter from M. Fleurus: 


From. Jacques Rousseau Fleurus to Horatio 
Paget. 
HOTEL DE LA PUCELLE, PLACE JEANNE 
p’ARC, ROUEN, 2ist December, 186-. 


Monstmur:—After exertions incalculable— 
after labors Herculean, I come to learn some- 
thing of your Susanne Meynell—more, I come 
to learn of her marriage. But I will begin ati 
the beginning of things. The labors, the time, 
the efforts, the courage, the patience, the—I will 
say it without a blush—the genius which this 
enterprise has cost me, I will not enlarge upon. 
There are things which cannot tell themselves. 
To commence, I wilf tell you how I went to 
Rouen, how I advertised in the inet of Rou- 
en, and asked a the people of Rouen—at 
shops, at hotels, by the help of my allies, the 
police, by means which you, in your iexperi- 
ence of this science of research, could not even 
figure to yourself—always seeking the trace of 
this woman-Meynell. It was all pain lost. Of 
this woman Meéynell in Rouen there was no 


trace. 

In the end I enraged myself. ‘‘ imbecile!” 
I said to myself, ‘‘why seek in this dull com- 
mercial city, among this heavy ae ge for that 
which thou shouldst seek only in the center of 
all things? As the rivers go to the ocean, so 
flow all the streams of human life to the one 

eat central ocean of humanity—Paris! It is 
thers the Alpha and the Ome there the 
mighty heart through which the blood of all the 
Body must be bier he and is poniing aways ? 
I say to myself, unconsciously rising to the su 
limity of my great countryman, Hugo—in whose 
verse I find an echo of my own s and whose 
compositions I flatter myself I could have sur- 
passed, if I had devoted to the Muses the time 
and the powers which I have squandered on a 
vilain metier, that demands the genius of Tal- 
leyrand, and rewards with the crust of an arti- 


san. 

In Paris, then, I will seek the woman Meynell, 
and to Paris I go. In my place an inexperi- 
enced person would advertise in the most consid- 


a. 


7 Se 


erable Papert: would invite Susanne Meynell to | get was not a person fo re) 


hear of something to her advantage; and would 
bring together a crowd of false Susanne ey 
nells, greedy to obtain the benefice. Me, I do 
nothing in this style there. On the contrary, in 
the most obscure little journals of Paris I pub- 
lish a modest little advertisement as from the 
brother of Susanne Meynell, who implores his 
sister to visit him on his death-bed. 

Here are follies, you will say. Since Susanne 
Meynell is dead it is thirt; 
brother is dead also. Ah, how en are dull, 

ou insulars, and how impossible for your foggy 
island to produce a Fouche, a Canler, a genius 
of police, a Columbus of the subterranean dark- 
ness of your city. e ; 

The brother, dying, advertises for the sister 
dead; and who will answer that letter, think 
you? Some good Christian soul who has pity 
for the sick man, and who will not permit 
to languish in waiting the sister who will come 
to him never. For us of the Roman Catholic 
religion, the duty of charity is paramount. 
You of the Anglican faith—bah, how you are 
cold, how you are hard, how you are unpiti- 
able! 

My notice appears once, my notice appears 
twice, three times, four times, many times. 
occupy myself about my other business, and I 
wait. I do not wait unusefully. In effect, a 
letter arrives at last at the address of the dy- 


ing, from a lady who knew Susanne Meynell | 


before her marriage with M. Lenoble. 
hink you not that to me this was a moment 
of triumph? Before her marriage with M. Le- 
noble. Phose words appear under my eyes in 
the writing of the unknown lady. “It is 
found!” I ery to myself; and then I hasten my- 
self to reply to the unknown lady. Will she 
permit me to see her? ; 
With all politeness I make the request; with 
all politeness it is answered. The lady calls 
herself Mademoiselle Servin. She resides in 
the street Grande-Mademoiselle, at the corner 
of the Place Lauzun. It is of all the streets of 
Paris the most miserable. One side is already 
removed. In face of the windows of those 
houses that still stand they are making a new 
boulevard. Behind, they are pulling down edi- 
fices of all kinds in the formation of a new 
square. At the side there is a yawning chasm 
between two tall houses, peg cle which they 
pierce a new street. One sees the interior of 
many rooms rising one above another for seven 
stories. Here the gay hangings of an apart- 
ment of little master; there the still gaudier 
decoration of a boudoir of these ladies. High 
above these luxurious salons—ah, but how 
much more near to the skies!—one sees the 
poor gray paper, blackened and smoky, of a 
rret of sempstress, or workman, and the 
earths black, deserted. These interiors thus 
exposed tighten me tothe heart. It is the au- 
topsy of the domestic heart. ’ 
ui find the Mademoiselle Servin an old lady, 
gray and wan. The house where she now re- 
sides is the house which she has inhabited five- 
and-thirty years. They talk of pulling it down, 
and to her the idea of leaving it is exquisite 
in. She is alone, a teacher of music. She 
seen proprietors come and The pension 
has changed mistresses many times. Students 
of law and of medicine have come and passed 
like the shadows of a magic lantern; but this 
r soul has remained still in her little room 
on the fourth floor, and has kept always her 
little old piano. 
It was here she knew Susanne Meynell, and a 
oung Frenchman, who became in loye with 
ES a she was beautiful like the angels, this 
lady said to me. 


ntil we meet for all details. Enough that I- 


come to discover where the marriage took place, 
that I come to obtain a copy of the register, 
and that I do all thingsin rule. Hnough that 
the marriage is a good marriage—a regular 
marriage, and that I have placed myself al- 
ready in communication with the heir of that 
marriage, who resides within some few leagues 
of this city. F : 
labors, my successes, I will not describe. 
It must that they will be recompensed in the 
future. I have dispensed much money during 
these transactions. 
Agree, monsieur, that Iam your devoted serv- 
itor, JacguEs RoussEAU FLEURUS. 
It was in consequence of the receipt of this 
missive that the captain trusted himself to the 
winds and waves in the cheerless December 
weather. He was well pleased to find that M. 


Fleurus had made discoveries so important: mat | 
racti- | 


he had no idea of letting that astute 
tioner absorb all the power into his own hands. 

“T must see Susan Meynell’s heir,” he said to 
himself; ‘I must give him clearly to under- 
stand that to me he owes the discovery of his 
claims, and that in this affair the Frenchman 
Fleurus is no more than a paid agent.” 


BOOK FOURTH—GUSTAVE IN ENGLAND. 
CHAPTER I. 
HALCYON DAYS. 


OncE having offered up the fondest desires of 
her own heart on the shrine of duty, Diana Pa- 


years, and her | 


pious sacrifice. After that Carivienns night on 
which she had knelt at Charlotte’s feet to con- 


| fess her sad secret, and to resign all claim to 


the man she had loved so foolishly, so tenderly, 
with such a romantic and unselfish devotion, 
Miss Paget put away all thought of the past 
from her heart and mind. eart and mind 
seemed empty and joyless without those loved 


| tenants, though the tenants had been only fair 


wraiths of dreams that were dead. There was 
a sense of something missing in her life—a 
blank, dull calm, which was at first very pain- 
ful. But for Charlotte’s sake she was careful to 
hide all outward token of despondency, and the 
foolish grief, put down by so strong a hand, 
was ere ong well-nigh stifled. 

Those dark days which succeeded Christmas 
were a period of haleyon peace for Valentine 
and Charlotte. The accepted lover came to the 
Villa when he pleased, but was still careful not 
to encroach on the license allowed him. Once 
a week he permitted himself the delight of five- 
o'clock tea in Mr. Sheldon’s drawing-room, on 
which occasions he brought Charlotte all the 
news of his small literary world, and a good 
deal of useful information out of the books he 
had been reading. When Mr. Sheldon pleased 
to invite him to dinner on Sunday, he gladly 
accepted the invitation, and this Sunday din- 
ner became in due course an established institu- 
tion. 

““You may as well make this your home on a 
Sunday,” said Mr. Sheldon one day, with care- 
less cordiality; ‘‘I dare say you find Sunday 
dull in your lodgings.” 

“Yes, papa,” cried Charlotte, ‘he does find 
as very dull—dreadfully dull—don’t you, Valen- 
ine? 

And she regarded him with that pretty, ten- 
der, almost motherly look, which young ladies 
who are engaged are apt to bestow on their 
affianced lovers. 

Miss Halliday was very grateful to her step- 
father for his kindness to her landless adorer, 
and showed her appreciation of his conduct in 
many pretty little caressing ways, which would 
have been infinitely bewitching to a person of 
sentiment. 

Unfortunately, Mr, Sheldon was not senti- 
mental, and any exhibition of feeling appeared 
to have an irritating effect upon his nerves. 
There were times when he sh from some lit- 
tle sudden caress of Charlotte’s as from the sting 
of an adder. Aversion, surprise, fear, what 
was it that showed in the expression of his face 
at these moments? Whatever that strange look 
was, it departed too quickly for analysis; and 
the stock-broker thanked his step-daughter for 
her little affectionate demonstration, with his 
wonted smile—the smile he smiled on ’Change, 
the smile which was sometimes on his lips when 
his mind was a nest of scorpions. 

To Valentine, in these rosy hours, life seemed 
full of hope and brightness. He transferred his 
goods and chatitels from Omega street, Chelsea, 
to the piney lodging in the Edgware Road, 
where he was nearer Charlotte, and out of the 
way of his late patron, Captain Paget, in the 
oe of that gentleman’s return from the Con- 

nent. 

Fortune favored him. The gayety of heart 
which came with his happiness lent a grace to 
his pen. Pleasant thoughts and fancies be- 
decked his peers. He saw everything in the 
rosy light of love and beauty, and there was a 
buoyant freshness in all he wrote. The Pe; 
might be but a common hackney, but the k 
was young and fresh, and galleped gayly as he 
scented the dewy morning air. It is not every 
poet whose Pegasus clears at a bound a space 
as wide as all that waste of land and sea the 
watchman views from his tall tower on the 


rock, 

Mr. Hawkehurst’s papers on Lauzun, Brum- 
mel, Sardanapalus, Rabelais, Lord Chesterfield, 
Erasmus, Beau Nash, Apelles, Galileo, and Phil- 
ip of Orleans, were in demand, and the reading 
pues wondered at this prodigy of book-making. 

e had begun to save money, and had opened 
a pepoe account at the Unitas Bank. How he 
gloated over the ss ae receipts in the stillness 
of the night, when he added a fresh one to his 
store! hen he had three, for sums amounting 
in all to forty pounds, he took them to Char- 
lotte, and she looked at them, and he looked at 
them, as if the r little bits of printed paper 
had been specimens of virgin ore from some 
meters newly discovered by Mr. Hawkehurst. 

nd then these foolish lovers kissed each other, 
as William Lee and his wife may have embraced 
after the penniless young student had perfected 
his invention of the stocking-frame. 

‘‘Forty pounds!” exclaimed Miss Halliday, 
‘all won by your pen, and your r fingers, 
and your poor, poor head! ow it must ache 
after a long day’s work! How clever you must 
be, Valentine!’ 

“Yes, dear; amazingly clever. Clever enough 
to know that you are the dearest girl in Chris- 
tendom.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense, sir! You are not clever 
enough to have the privilege of doing that yet 
awhile. I mean, how learned you must be to 
know such lots of things, all about Erasmus and 
Galileo, and—” 


“your 
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mt herself of the ‘No, my darling, not Erasmus and Galileo. 


I knew all about Erasmus last week; but I am 
working at my paper on Galileo now, an ex- 
haustive review of all the books that were ever 
written on the subject, in ten pages. I don’t ask 
other people to remember what I write, you 
know, my dear, and I don’t pledge myself to re- 
member it. That sort of thing won’t keep. 
There is a kind of sediment, no doubt, in one’s 
note-book; but the effervescence of that vintage 
goes off rather quickly.” 

“T only know that you are a very clever per- 
son, and that one obtains an immensity of in- 
formation from your writings,” said Charlotte. 

‘“Yes, dearest, there is a kind of wine that 
must be made into negus for such pretty little 
topers as you—the ‘Wine of Cyprus,’ as ’ 
Browning called it. It is better for pretty girls 
to have the negus than to have nothing, or only 
weak home-brewed stuff that results in headache. 
My dearest, Fate has been very good to me, and 
T love my profession of letters. I am sure that 
of all educational processes there is none better 
than book-making; and the man who ins by 
making books must be dolt, dunce and dunder- 
head, if he do not end by writing them. So you 
may yet hope to see the morning that shall make 
alentine famous—for a fortnight. What 
man can hope to be famous for more than a fort- 

‘ht in such a railroad age as this?” 

uring this halycon period, in which Mr. 
Hawkehurst cultivated alternately the society of 
the Muses and his mistress, he saw little or noth- 
ing of George Sheldon. He had washed his 
hands of all share in the work of establishing 
Charlotte Halliday’s claim to the Reverend John 
Haygarth’s thousands. Indeed, since that inter- 
view in which Philip Sheldon had made so light 
of his step-daughter’s chances, and ratified his 
consent to her sali with so humble a literary 
adventurer as himself, Mr. Hawkehurst had come 
to consider the Haygarthian inheritance as alto- 
gether a visionary business. If it were certain, 
or even probable, that Charlotte was to inherit 
a hundred thousand pounds, was it likely that 
Mr. Sheldon would encourage such an alliance? 
This question Mr. Hawkehurst always answered 
in the negative; and as days and weeks went by, 
and he heard no more of the Haygarth fortune. 
the idea of Charlotte’s wealth became more anc 
more shadowy. 

If there were any thing doing in this matter, 
the two brothers were now working together, 
on George had no further need of Valentine's 

elp. 

e two brothers were not working entirely 
jogethen, Philip Sheldon had taken the matter 
into his own strong hand, and George found it 
Mord difficult to hold an inch of ground against 
that formidable antagonist. The papers and in- 
formation which George had boasted of to Valen- 
oat Cae the ion a ta wer as ee peta 
e e very ke’ me of the arch, prov 
of such small He, that he atihnately con- 
sented to hand them over to his brother on the 
payment of expenses out of pocket, and a bonus 
of one hun and fifty pounds, together with a 
written undertaking from Miss Halliday to pay 
him the fifth share of any fortune recovered by 
means of bed Sosy 

This undertaking had been executed in the 
easiest manner. : 

“My brother has taken it into his wise head 
that there is some unclaimed stock standing in 
your grandfather’s name which you are enti- 
tled to, Lotta,” Mr. Sheldon said one morning; 
“and he wants to recover the amount for you, on 
condition of receiving a clear fifth when the sum 
is recovered. Have you any objection to sign 
such an undertaking? 

“Dear papa, how can I object?” cried Char- 
lotte gayly. ‘“Why, stocks are money, are they 
not? How fortunate we are, and how rich we 
are getting!” 


“ "7 


“Valentine and I,” murmured the girl, blush- 
ing. “‘I can not help thinking of him when any 
windfall of good fortune comes tome. What do 
“ea think, papa? He has saved forty pounds in 

ittle more than three months—all earned by his 


pen! 
“* Behold 
The arch-enchanter’s wand! Itself a nothing; 
But taking sorcery from the master-hand 
To paral the Ceesars, and to strike 
The loud earth breathless!’ ” 


And Miss Halliday spouted the glowing lines 
of the noble dramatist with charming enthusi- 
asm, She signed the Ae ete undertaking with- 
out looking at it, and it was duly witnessed by 
her step-father. 

“Tn your talk wth your mother and Valen- 
tine, I should advise you to be as silent about 
this small business as about your own little 
fortune,” Mr. Sheldon remarked presently. 

““Mustn’t I tell Valentine?’ cried Charlotte, 
making a wry face; “I should so like to tell 
him—just about these stocks. I dare say he 
knows what stocks are; and it would be such 
cheering news for him, after he has worked his 
poor brain so for that forty pounds. I don’t so 
much care about telling poor mamma; for she 
does explain and wonder so about things, that it 
is Enits fatiguing to hear her. . But please let me 
tell Valentine?” 

Miss Haliday pursed up her lips and offered 
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her step-father one of those kisses which she had 
of late been prompted to bestow on him out of | 


the gratitude of a heart overflowing with girlish 
joy. He took the kiss as he might have taken a 
dose of medicine, but did not grant the request 
preferred by it. 


“Tf you want to be a fool, you can tell your | 


lover of this windfall; but if you wish to prove 
ourself a sensible girl, you will hold your tongue. 
te has saved forty pounds by hard work in the 
last three months, you say: do you think he 
would have saved forty pence if he had known 
that you had five thousand pounds athis dispos- 
al? know that class of men; look at Gold- 
smith, the man who wrote the ‘ Vicar of Wake- 
field,’ and ‘ Rasselas,’ and ‘Clarissa Harlowe,’ 
and soon. Ihave read somewliere that he ney- 
er wrote except under coercion—that is to say, 
want of money.” 
Charlotte deli wtedasl the wisdom of thisar- 
gument, and submitted. She was not what is 
called’ a strong-minded woman; and, indeed, 


eee of mind is not a plant indigenous to the | 
G 


female nature, but an exceptional growth devel- 
oped by exceptional circumstances. In Char- 
lotte’s life there had been nothing exceptional, 
and she was in all things soft and womanly, 
ready to acknowledge, and to be guided by, the 
wisdom of her seniors. So Valentine heard noth- 
ing of the undertaking executed by his lady-love. 

ter this, Mr. Sheldon took counsel’s opinion, 
and set to work in real earnest to recover the es- 
tate of the deceased John Haygarth from the 
yawning jaws of that tame but all-devouring 
monster, the Crown. The work was slow, 
the dry-as-dust details thereof need not be record- 
ed here. It had but just begun when Horatio 
Paget suddenly returned from his Continental 
expedition, and established himself once more in 
the Omega street lodgings. 


CHAPTER IT. 


CAPTAIN PAGET AWAKENS TO A SENSE OF HIS 
DUTY. 


CapTAIN PaGet’s return was made known to 
the Sheldon cirele by a letter from the return- 
ing wanderer to his daughter. The captain was 
laid up with rheumatic gout, and wrote quite 

teously to implore a visit from Diana, iss 
Paget, always constant to the idea of a duty to 
be performed on her side, even to this pere pro- 
digue, obeyed the summons promptly, with the 
full approval of Georgy, always good-natured, 
after her own fussy manner. 


** And if you'd like to take your papa a bottle | 


of Mr, Sheldon’s old_ port, Diana, remember it’s 
at your disposal. I’m sure I’ve heard people 
say that old port is good for the gout—or per- 
haps, by the by, what I heard was that it wasn’t 
good. _I know old port and gout seem to run to- 
gether in my head somehoty. But if there's 
any thing in the house your papa would like, 
Diana—wine, or gunpowder tea, or the eider- 
down. coverlet off the spare bed, or the parlor 
croquet to amuse him of an evening, or a new 
novel—surely one couldn’t forfeit one’s subscrip- 
tion by lending a book to a non-subscribing in- 
valid” 

While Georgy was suggesting the loan of al- 
most every portable object in the house as a 
specific for Captain Paget’s gout, Charlotte sent 
for a cab, and made things smooth for her friend’s 
departure. She wrapped her warmly against 
the February blast, and insisted upon going out 
to see her seated in the cab, whereby she offer- 
ed .to the pedestrians ot that neighborhood a 
seraphic vision of loveliness with tumbled hair. 
Charlotte had been always delightful, but Char- 
lotte engaged to Valentine Hawkehurst was a 
creature of supernal sweetness and brightness 
—a radiant ministering angel, hovering lightly 
above a world too common for her foot to rest 


upon. 

Miss Paget found her father suffering from a 
by no means severe attack of arespectable family 
gout, a little peevish from the effects of this afflic- 
tion, but by no means depressed in mind, He 
had, indeed, the manner of a man with whom 
things are eee Bestar: There was a satis 
faction in his tone, a placidity in his face, ex- 
cept when distorted fora moment by a twinge 
of pain, that were new to Diana, who had not 
been accustomed to behold the brighter side of 
her father’s disposition, He; seemed grateful 
for his daughter's visit, and received her with 
unwonted kindness of manner. 

“You have come very promptly, my dear, 
and I am gratified by your early compliance 
with my request,” he said with dignified affec- 
tion, after he had given his daughter the kiss of 
Greeting. “T was a great sufferer last night, 

jana, a great sufferer, a prisoner to this chair, 
and the woman below attempted to send me up 
a dinner—such a dinner! One would think a 
very small degree of education. necessary for the 
stewing of a kidney, but the things thaf woman 
gaye me last night were like morsels of stewed 
eather. Iam not an epicure, Diana; but with 
such a constitution as mine, good cooking is a 


vital necessity, Life in lodgings for a man of | 


my age is a sore trial, my dear, I wish you were 
well married, Diana, and could give your father 
a humble corner at ex fireside.” 

Diana smiled. It was a somewhat bitter 


and | 


“natin, 


smile; and there was scorn of herself, as well 
as scorn of her father, in that bitterness. 


“T am not the sort of person to marry well, | 


papa, ” she said, 
“Who knows? You are handsomer than 
nine-tenths of the women who marry well.” 
“No, papa; that is your sanguine manner of 
looking at your'own property. And even if I 
were married to some one to whom I might give 
obedience and duty, and all that kind of thing, 
in exchange for a comfortable home, as they say 
in the advertisements, would you be content wit 
a peaceful corner by my fireside? Do you think 
you would never pine for clubs and gaming- 
bles—nay, even for creditors to—to diploma- 
tize with, and difficulties to surmount?’ 
“No,.my dear. I am an old man; the 
clubs and gaming-houses have done with me, 
and I with them. I went to see a man at Ar- 
thur’s a few months ago. 
on a little matter of business—in fact, to be 


eandid with you, my love, for the loan of a five- | 


pound note—and I called at the club for his re- 
ply. I caught sight of my face in a distant 


glass as I was waiting in the strangers’ room, | 


and I thought I was looking at a ghost. There 


comes a time toward the close of a long trouble- | 


some life in which a man begins to feel like a 
ghost. His friends are gone, and his money is 
gone, his health is gone, his good looks are 
gone; and thé only mistake seems to be that 
the man himself should be left behind. I re- 
member an observation of Lord Chesterfield’s: 
*Lord and I have been dead for the 
last two years, but we don’t tell any one so,’ 
he said; and there are few old men who couldn't 
say the same. But I am not down-hearted to- 
day, my dear. 
never quite deserted me; and it is only now and 
then that I take a dismal view of life. Come, 
my love, jay aside your bonnet and things. 
Dear me! what a handsome black silk dress, 
and how: well you look in it!” 

“Tt is a present from Charlotte, papa. She 
has a very liberal allowance of pocket-money, 
and is generosity itself. I don’t like to take so 
youeh pe her, but I only wound her by a re- 


“Of course, my dear. There is nothing so 
ungracious as a refusal, and no mark of high 
breeding so rare as the art of gracious accept- 
ance, ny booby can give a present; but to 
receive a gift without churlish reticence or 
florid rapture is no easy accomplishment. I am 
always Bo agen to see you well dressed, my 
love ””—Diana winced as she remembered her 
shabby hat and threadbare gown at Foretde- 
chene—‘‘and I am especially pleased to see you 
elegantly attired this evening, as I expect a 
gentleman by and by.” 

“A gentleman, papa!” exclaimed Miss Paget, 
with considerable surprise; ‘“‘I thought tha 

ou had sent for me because you were ill and 
0 epressed and lonely.” 

“Well, yes, Diana, I certainly am ill; and [ 
suppose it is scarcely unnatural that a father 
should wish to see his only daughter.” 

Diana was silent. A father’s wish to sed his 
daughter was indeed natural and common: but 
that Captain Paget, whc in no period of his 
daughter’s life had evinced for her the common 
affection of paternity, should be seized all of a 
sudden with a yearning for her society, was 
somewhat singular. But Diana’s nature had 
been ennobled and fortified by the mental strug- 
gle and the impalpable sacrifice of the last few 
months, and she was in no wise canieed to repel 
any affectionate feeling of her father’s even at 
this eleventh hour. 

“* He tells us the eleventh hour is not too late,” 
she thought. ‘If it is not toc late in the sight 
of that Divine Judge, shall it be thought too 
late by an erring creature like me?” 

After a few minutes of thoughtful silence, she 
sacle down by her father’s chair and kissed 


“My dear father,” she murmured softly, ‘ be- 
lieve me, I am iat pleased to think you should 
wish to see me. will come to you whenever 

ou like to send for me. I am glad not to bea 
urden to you; but I should wish to be a com- 
fort when I can.” , 

The captain shed his stock tear. It signified 

something nearer akin to real emotion than 


“My dear girl,” he said, ‘‘ this is very pleas- 
ing, very pleasing, indeed. The day may come 
—I eannot just now say when—and events may 
arise—which—the nature of which I am not yet 


in a position to indicate to you—but the barren | 


fig-tree may not be always fruitless. Tn its old 
age the withered trunk may put forth fresh 
branches. _We say no more of this, my 
love; and I will only remark that you may not 
go unrequited for any affection bestowed on 
your poor old father.” : 
Diana smiled, and this time it was a pensive 
rather than a bitter smile, She had often heard 
her father talk like this before. She had often 
heard these oracular hints of some grand event 


looming mighty in the immediate future; but 
she had never seen the vague prophecy accom- 


plished. Always a schemer, and always alter- 
between the boastful confidence of hope 


and the peevish bewailings of despair, the cap- 
tain had built his castle to-day to sit among its ' 


Thad written to him | 


No, the habit of hoping has | 


—o to-morrow, ever since she had known 
him. 

So she set little value on his hopeful talk of 
this evening, but was content to see him in good 
spirits. He contemplated her admiringly as she 
knelt by his easy-chair, and smoothed the shin- 
ing coils of her dark hair with a gentle hand, as 
he looked downward at the thoughtful face— 
proud and grave, but not ungentle. 

“You are a very handsome girl, Diana,” he 
murmured, as much to himself as to his daugh- 
ter; “yes, very handsome. Egad, I had no idea 
how handsome!” 

“What has put such a fancy into your head 
to-night, papa?’ asked Diana, laughing. ‘I do 
not believe in the good looks you are so kind as 
to attribute tome. When I see my face in the 

lass I perceive a pale, gloomy countenance that 
is by no means pleasing.” 

You may be out of spirits when you look in 
the glass. I hope you are not unhappy at Bays- 
water.” 

“ Why should I be unhappy; papa? No sister 
was ever kinder or more loving than Charlotte 
Halliday is tome. Ishould be very ungrateful 
to Providence as well as to her if [ did not ap- 
proce such affection. How many lonely girls, 
ike me, go through life without picking up a 
sister!” 

‘Yes, you are right, my dear: Those Shel- 
don people have been yery useful to you. ‘They 
are not the kind of people I should have wished 
a daughter of mine to be liee with, if I were in 
the position my birth entitles. me to vine 
but. as I am not in that position, | submit: That 
black silk becomes you admirably. And now, 
my love, be so kind as to ring the bell for lights 
and tea.” 

They had been sitting in the fire-light—the 
mystic, magical, capricious fire-light—which 
made even that tawdry lodging-house parlor 
seem a pleasant chamber. The tea-tray was 
brought, and candles, Diana seated herself at 
the table, and made tea with the contents of a 
little mahogany Sieh 

“Don’t pour out the tea just yet,” said the 
captain; ‘I expect a gentleman. T don’t sup- 
pose he'll take tea, but it will look more civil to 
wait for him.” 

* And who is this mysterious gentleman, 
papa?” 

‘A Frenchman; a man I met while I was 
abroad.” 

* Really a gentleman?” 

“Certainly, Diana,” replied the father, with 
offended dignity. “Do you think I should ad- 
mit any person to my friendship who is not a 

entleman? My business relations I am power- 
fier to govern; but friendship is a different mat- 
ter. There is no man more exclusive than 
Horatio Paget. M. Lenoble isa gentleman of 
ancient lineage and amiable character.” 

‘And rich, I suppose, papa?” asked Diana. 
She thought that her father would scarcely 
speak of the gentleman in a tone so profoundly 
respectful if he were not rich. - 

“Yes, Diana. M. Lenoble is master of a 
very fair estate, and is likely to be much richer 
before he dies.” ; 

** And he has been kind to you, papa?” 

‘Yes, he has shown me hospitality during 
my residence in Normandy. You ‘need not 
speak of him to your friends the Sheldons.” 

‘Not even to Charlotte?” 

“Not even to Charlotte. I do not care to have 
my affairs discussed by that class of people.” 

“But, dear papa, why make a mystery about 
so unimportant a matter?” 

“T do not make a mystery; but I hate gos- 
sip. Mrs. Sheldon is an incorrigible gossip, and 
I dare say her daughter is no better.” 

* Charlotte is an angel, papa.” 

“That is very possible. But I beg that you 
will refrain from discussing my friend M, Le- 
noble in her angelic presence.” 

“As you please, papa,” said Diana gravely. 
She felt herself bound to obey her father in this 
smal] matter; but the idea of this mystery and 
secrecy was very unwelcome to her. It implied 
that her father’s acquaintance with this French- 
man was only a part of some new scheme. It 
was no honest friendship, which the captain 
might be proud to own, glad to show the world 
that in these days of decadence he could still 

int to afriend. It was only some business al- 

jance, underhand and stealthy; a social con- 
spiracy, that must needs be conducted in dark- 
ness, 

“Why did papa summon me here if he wants 
his acquaintance with this man kept secret?” 
she asked herself; and the question seemed un- 
answerable. She pictured this M. Lenoble to 
herself—a, wizened, sallow-faced Machiavellian 
individual, whose business in Hngland must 
needs be connected with conspiracy, treason, 
commercial fraud, any thing or every thing 
stealthy and criminal. 

“‘T wish you would let me go back to Bays- 
water before this gentleman comes, papa,” she 
said presently. “‘I heard it .strike seven just 
now, and I know I shall be expected early. T 
can come again whenever you like.” 

“No, no, my love; you must: stop to see my 
friend.. And now tell me a little about the Shel- 
dons. Has any thing been stirring since I saw 
them last?” 


Py 


CHARLOTTE’S INHERITANCE, 


ay 


“ Nothitig whatever, papa: Charlotte is very 
happy; she always had a happy disposition, but 
she is gayer than ever since her engagement 
with—V alentine.” 

“What an absurd infatuation!” muttered the 
captain. 

‘ And he—Valentine—is very good, and works 
very hard at his literary profession—and loves 
her very dearly.” 

It cost her an effort to say this even now, even 


when she fancied herself cured of that folly | 
To speak | 


which had once been so sweet to her. 
of him like this—to put him away out of her 
own life, and contemplate him as an element in 
the life of another—could not be done without 
some touch of the old anguish. 

There was a loud double-knock at the street- 
door as she said this, and a step sounded pres- 
ently in the pesenee a quick, firm tread. There 
was nothing stealthy about that, at any rate. 

““My friend Lenoble,” said the captain; and 
in the next instant a gentleman entered the 
room, a gentleman who was in every quality 
the opposite of the person whom Diana had ex- 
pected to see. 

These speculative pictures are seldom good 
portraits. Miss Paget had expected to find her 
father’s ally small and shriveled, old and ugly, 
Grea up and withered in the fiery atmosphere 
of fraud and tonspiracy ; in outward semblance 
a monkey, iri soul a tiger, And instead of this 
obnoxious creature, there burst into the room a 
man of four-and-thirty years of age, tall; stal- 
wart, with a fair frank face, somewhat browned 
by summer suns; thick auburn hair and beard, 
close trimmed and cropped in the approved Gal- 
lic fashion—clear earnest blue eyes, and a 
mouth whose candor and sweetness a mustache 
could not hide. Henry of Navarre, before the 
white lilies of France had dazzled his eyes with 
their fatal splendor, before the court of the 
Medici had taught the Bearnois to dissemble 
before the sometime Protestant champion had 

ut on that apparel of stainless white in which 
he went forth to stain his soul with the sin of a 
sPalomatic apostasy. 

Such a surprise as this makes a kind of crisis 
in the eventless record of a woman’s life. Diana 
found herself blushing as the stranger stood 
near the door awaiting her father’s introduc- 
tion. She was ashamed to think of the wrong 
her tae Renae had done him. 

MM, ghter, Diana Paget—M. Lenoble. I 
have been telling Diana how much I owed to 
your poe, uring my stay in Normandy,” 
continued the captain with his grandest air. 
‘““T regret that I can only receive you in an 
apartment quite unworthy the seigneur of Co- 
tenoir, A charming place, my dear Diana, 
which I should much like you to see on some fu- 
ture occasion. Will you take some tea, Leno- 
ble? Diana, a cup of tea. The Pagets are a 
fallen race, you see, my dear sir, and a cup of 
tea in a lodging-house parlor is the best enter- 
tainment I can give to a friend. The Cromie 
Pagets of Hertfordshire will give you dinner in 
gold plate, with a footman standing behind the 
chair of every guest; but our branch is a 
younger and a poorer one, and I, among others, 
am paying the price of youthful follies. 

Gustave Lenoble looked sympathetic, but the 
glance of sympathy was directed to Diana, and 
not to the male representative of the younger 
Pagets. To pity the distressed 
attribute of the oble mind; and Gustave had 
already heaus to pity Miss Paget, and to wonder 
what her fate in life would be, with no better 


she comes to me from her home among strangers, 
to soothe my hours of pain andinfirmity. I trust 
your daughters may prove as worthy of your 
ove, M. Lenoble.” 

“They are very dear girls,” answered the 


| Frenchman, * but for them life has been all sun- 


shine. 


They have never known a sorrow ex- 
cept the death of their mother. 


It is the storm 


| that tests the temper of the tree. I wish they 


might prove as noble in adversity as Miss Paget 
has shown herself.” 

This was more than Diana could bear without 
some kind of protest. 

“You must not take papa’s praises aw pied de 
la lettre, M. Lenoble,” she said; ‘‘I have been 
by no means brave or patient under adversity. 
‘There are troubles which one must bear. I have 
borne mine somehow; but I claim no praise for 
having submitted to the inevitable.” 

This was spoken with a certain noble pride 


| which impressed Gustave more than all the fa- 


protector than a father who was confessedly a | 
He saw that the young lady was very | 


pase, 
andsome, and he divined, from some indefina- 


damsel was an | 


ble expression of her face, that she was proud; | 


and as he thought of his own daughters, and 
their easy life and assured. future, the contrast 
seemed to him-very cruel. 

Chivalrous as the house of Lenoble might be 
by nature, he could scarcely have felt so keen 
an interest in Captain Paget’s daughter at the 
first glance, if his sympathies not been 
already enlisted for her. The noble Horatio, 
though slow to act a father’s part, had shown 
himself quick to make capital out of his daugh- 
ter’s beauty and virtues when the occasion 
offered. 

In his intercourse with the seigneur of Cote- 
noir, which had developed from a mere business 
acquaintance into friendship, Captain Paget had 
discoursed with much eloquence upon the sub- 
ject of his motherless daughter; and M. Leno- 

le, having daughters of his own, also mother- 
less, lent him the ear of srr parhy. 

“T have heard much of you, Miss Paget,” 
said Gustave presently, ‘‘and of your devotion 
to your father. He has no more favorite theme 
than your goodness.” 

Diana blushed, and Diana’s father blushed 
also, That skilled diplomatist felt the awk- 
wardness of the situation, and was prompt to 
the rescue. 

“Yes,” he said, “‘my daughter has been a 
heroine, There are Antigones, sir, who show 
their heroic nature by other service than the 

ing to and fro of a blind father. From the 
earliest age my poor child has striven to stand 
alone; too proud, too noble to be a burden on 
iven all, but 
And now 


a nt whose love would have 
whose means could give but little, 


ther’s florid eloquence had done. After this the 
conversation became less personal. M. Lenoble 
talked of England. It was not his first visit, 
but he had any the excursiorist’s knowledge ot 
the British Isles, 

“T have been to Scotland,” he said. ‘‘ Your 
Scotland is grand, mountainous; all that tere 
is of the most savage and poetic. It is a Switz- 
erland lined with Brittany. But that which 
most speaks to the heart ofa stranger is the 
peaceful beauty of your English landscape.” 

‘You like England, M. Lenoble?” said Diana. 

“Have I not reason? My mother was Eng- 
lish. I was only five years old when I lost her. 
She went out of my life like a dream; but I 
can still recall a faint shadow of her face—an 
English face—a countenance of placid sadness 
very sweet and tender. But why do I talk o 
these things?’ 

On this the Frenchman’s talk took a gayer 
turn, This M. Lenoble showed himself a lively 
and agreeable companion. He talked of Nor- 
mandy, his daughters and their convent, his 
little son at Rouen, his aunt Cydalise, the quiet 
old lady at, Beaubocage; his grandfather his 

randmother, the old servants, and everything 
amiliar and dear tohim. He told of his fam- 
ily history with boyish candor, untainted by 
egotism, and seemed much pleased by Diana’s 
apparent interest in his unstudied talk. He was 
quite unconscious that the apa Horatio 
was leading him on to talk of these things, with 
a view to making the conversation supremely in- 
teresting to him. The arch-diplomatist knew 
that there is nothing a man likes better than 
talking of his own affairs, if he can havea de- 
cent excuse for such discourse, 

The clock struck nine while Diana was listen- 
ing, really interested. This glimpse of a life so 
ar Spar from her own was a relief, after the 
brooding introspective reveries which of late had 
constituted so large a portion of her existence. 
She started up at the sound of the clock. 

“What now, Cinderella?’ cried her father. 
“ Have you stopped beyond your time, and will 
your fairy-godmother be angry?” 

“No one will be angry, papa; but I did not 
mean to stay so late. am sorry your descrip- 
tion of Normandy has been so interesting, M. 
Lenoble,” 

“Come and see Vevinord and Cotenoir, and 

ou will judge for yourself. The town-hall of 

eyinord is almost as fine as that of Louvain; 
and we have a church that belongs to the time 
of Dagobert.” : 

“She shall see them before long,” said the 
captain; ‘‘I shall have business in Rouen agai 
before the next month is out; and if my daugh- 
ter is a good girl, I will take her over there with 
me, 

Diana stared at her father in utter bewilder- 
ment. What could be the meaning of this sud- 
den. display of affection. 

‘‘T should not be free to go with you, papa, 
even if you were able to take me,” she replied, 
somewhat coldly; “‘I have other duties.” 

She felt assured that there was some lurking 
motive, some diplomatic art at the bottom of the 
captain’s altered conduct, and she could not al- 
together repress her scorn, The astute Horatio 
saw that he had gone alittle too far, and that his 
poly, child was not of the stuff to be molded at 
will by his dexterous hand. 

“You will come and see me again, Diana?” 
he said, in a pleading tone; ‘‘ I am likely to be 
a prisoner to this room for a week or more.” 

‘Certainly, papa; I will come if you wish it. 
When shall I come?” 

“Well, let me see—to-day is Thursday; can 
you come on Monday?” 

“Yes, I will come on Monday.” 


A cab was procured, and Miss Paget was” 


conducted to that vehicle by her new acquaint- 
ance, who showed a gallant anxiety for her com- 
fort on the journey, and was extremely careful 
about the closing of the windows. She arrived 
at Bayswater before ten; but being forbidden to 
talk of M. Lenoble, could give but a scanty ac- 
count of her evening. 

“And was your papa kind, dear?” asked 
pe oes ‘and did he seem pleased to see 

ou 
wn He was much kinder and more affectionate 
than usual, Lotta dear; so much so, that he set 
me wondering. Now, if I were as confiding and 


eager to think well of people as you are, I should 
be quite deliphied by this change. As it is, I 
am only mystified. I should be very gladif my 
father and I could be drawn close together; 
very glad if my influence could bring about an 
amendment in his life.” 

While Miss Paget was discussing her father’s 
affectionate and novel behavior, the noble Ho- 
ratio was meditating by his solitary hearth, upon 
the events of the Ses 

“Tn half inclined to think he’s hit already,” 
mused the captain. ‘‘I must not allow myself 
to be deluded by manner. A Frenchman’s gal- 
lantry rarely means much: but Lenoble is one 
of those straightforward fellows whose thoughts 
may be read by a child. He certainly seemed 
pleased with her; interested and sympathetic, 
and all that kind of thing. And she is an un- 
commonly handsome girl, and might marry any 
one if she had the opportunity. i had no idea 
she was so handsome until to-night. I suppose 
I never noticed her by candle-light before. By 
Jove! I ought to have made her an actress, or 
singer, or something of that kind. And so I 
might, if I'd known her face would light up as it 
does, I wish she wasn’t so im Gir oc ealts Beast 
cutting in with some awkward speech, that 
makes me look like a fool; when, if she had an 
ounce of common sense, she might see that I’m 
trying to make her fortune. Yes, egad, and 
such a fortune as few girls drop into nowa- 
days! Some of your straight-laced, church-go- 
ing people would call me a neglectful father to 
that girl, I dare says but I think if I succeed in 
making her the wife of Gustave Lenoble, I shall 
have done my duty in a way that very few 
fathers can hope to surpass. Such a high-prin- 
cipled fellow as Lenoble is, too—and thaf is a 
consideration.” 


CHAPTER III. 

“WHAT DO WE HERE, MY HEART AND I?” 

AFTER that first summons to Chelsea, Diana 
went many times—twice and three times a 
week—to comfort and tend her invalid father. 
Captain Paget’s novel regard for his only child 
seemed to increase with the familiarity of fre- 
quent intercourse. 

“‘T have had very great pleasure in makin 
your acquaintance, my dear Diana,” he sai 
one day, in the course of a tete-a-tete with his 
daughter; ‘‘and Iam charmed to find you every- 
thing that a well-born and well-bred young 
woman ought to be. I am sure you have excel- 
lent reason to be grateful to your cousin, Pris- 
cilla Paget, for the excellent education you re- 
ceived in her abode; and you have some cause 
to thank me for the dash and style imparted to 
your carriage and manner by our foreign wan- 
derings.” 

The captain said this with the air of a man 
vho had accompanied his daughter on the grand 
tour solely with a view to her intellectual im- 
provement. He really thought she had reason 
to be grateful to him for those accidents of his 
nomadic life which had secured her a good ac- 
cent for French and German, and the art of 
putting on her shawl. 

_ Yes, my dear child,” he continued, with 
dignity, ‘‘it affords me real gratification to 
know you better. Ineed scarcely say that when 
you were the associate of my pilgrimage, you 
were not of an age to be available as a compan- 
ion. To amanof the world like myself, a young 
person who has not done growing must always 
savor somewhat of the school-room and the 
nursery. Jam not going to repeat the Byronic 
impertinence about bread-and-butter; but the 
society of a girl of the hobble-de-hoy age is apt 
to be insipid. You are now a young woman, 
and a young woman whom any father might 
with justice be proud of.” 

After a few such speeches as these, Diana be- 
gan to think that it was just possible her father 
might really es yas some novel feeling of 
regard for her. It might be true that his former 
coldness had been no more than a prejudice 
against the awkwardness of girlhood. 

“T was shabby and awkward, I dare say, in 
those days,” she by ke 1 eet I ble 
ways asking papa for money to buy new clothes; 
ann that may have set him againstme. And now 
that I am no burden upon him, and can talk to 
him and amuse him, he may feel more kindly 

i toward me.” 

ere was some foundation for this idea. 
Captain Paget had felt himself more kindly dis- 
posed toward his only child from the moment 
in which she ceased to be an incumbrance upon 
him. Her sudden departure from Foretdechene 
had been taken in very good part by him. 

‘A very spirited thing for her to do, Val,” he 
had said, when informed of the fact by Mr. 
Hawkehurst; ‘‘and by far the best thing sho 
could do, under the circumstances.” 

From that time his daughter had never asked 
him for a sixpence, and from that time she had 
risen steadily in his estimation. But the ean | 
which he now exhibited was more than placi 
approval; it was an affection at once warm and 
exacting. The fact was, that Horatio Paget 
saw in his daughter the high-road to the acquire- 
ment of a han e competence for his declin- 
ing yous His affection was sincere so far as it 
went; a sentiment inupired by feelings purely 
mercenary; but not a hypocritical assumption. 


i 
i 
i 
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Diana was, therefore, so much the more likely 
to be softened and touched by it, 

She was softened, deeply touched by this late 
awakening of feeling. The engagement of Val- 


entine and Charlotte had left her own life very | 


blank, very desolate. It was not alone the man 
she loved who was lost to her; Charlotte, the 
friend, the sister, seemed alsoslipping away from 
her, As kind, as loving, as tender as of old, 
this dear friend and adopted sister still might be, 
yi no longer wholly her own, Over the hearts 
f the purest, Eros reigns with a too despotic 
ower, and mild affection is apt to sneak away 
into some corner of the temple on whose shrine 
Love has descended. This mild affection is but 
a little twinkling taper, that will burn steadily 
on, perhaps unseen amid the dazzling glory of 
Love’s supernatural lamp, to be found. shining 
benignantly when the lamp is shattered. 

For Charlotte, Valentine—and for Valentine, 


Charlotte—made the sum-total of the universe | 


at this time; or, at best, there was but a small 
balance which included all the other cares and 
duties, affections and pleasures, of life. Of this 
balaace Diana had the lion’s share; but she felt 
that things had changed since those days of ro- 
mantic school girl friendship in which Charlotte 
had talked of never marrying, and traveling 
with her dearest friend Diana among all the 
beautiful scenes they had read of, until they 
found the loveliest spot in the world, where they 
would establish themselves in an ideal cottage. 
and live together for the rest of their lives, cul- 
tivating their minds and their flower-garden, 
working Berlin-wood chairs for their ideal draw- 
ing-room, and doing good to an ideal peasantry 
who would ba just poor enough to interest- 
ing, and sickly enough to require frequent gifts 
of calt’s-foot jelly and green tea. 

Those foolish dreams were done with now; 
and that other dream, of a life to be spent with 
the reckless companion of her girlhood, was lost 
to Diana Paget, Tnere was no point to which 


she could look forward in the future; no star to | 


lure her onward upon life’s journey. Her pres- 
ent position was sufficiently comfortable; and 
she told herself that she must needs be weak and 
wicked if she were not content with her lot. 
But beyond the present she dared not look, so 
blank was the prospect: a desert, without even 
the mivage; for her dreams and delusions were 
gone with her hope 

Possessed by such a sense of loneliness, it is 
strange if there seemed to her a gleam 
of joy, a faint glimmer of hope, in the newly- 
awakened affection of her father. She began to 
believe him, and to take comfort from the 
thought that he was drifting to a haven where 
he might lie moored, with other battered old 
hulks of pirate and privateer, inglorious and at 
rest. To work for him and succor him in his 
declining years seemed a brighter prospect to 
this hopeless woman of four-and-twenty than a 
future of lonely independence. 
ture of women to learn,” says the masculine 
philosopher; but is it not rather her nature to 
support and sustain, or else why to her is in- 


sca 


trusted the sublime responsibility of maternity? | 


Diana was, pleased to think that a remorseful 


reprobate might be dependent on her toil, and | 


owe his reformation to her influence. She was 
indeed a new Antigone, ready to lead him in his 
moral blindness to an altar of atonement, more 
pure than the ensanguined shrine of the Athe- 
nian Bumenides. 

Her visits to Omega street were not entirely 
devoted to tete-a-tetes with her father. By rea- 
son of those coincidences which are so common 
to the lives of some people, it generally hap- 
pened that M. Lenoble dropped in upon his in- 
valid friend on the very day of Miss Paget’s 
visit. M. Lenoble was in London on business, 
and this business apparently necessitated fre- 
quent interviews with Captain Paget. Of course 
such interviews could nottake place in the pres- 
ence of Diana. 
to wait with praiseworthy patience until the 
conclusion of the young lady’s visit; and would 
even, wit 
toopr 


i her stay to its utmost limit. 


Trt will always be time.for my affairs, Miss | 
Paget,” he urged, ‘‘and I know how your father | 


values your society; and he well may value it. 
Tonly hope my daughters will be as good to me, 
if I have the gout by and by.” 

Diana had spent nearly a dozen evenings in 
Omega street, and on each of those evenings had 
happened to meet M, Lenoble. She liked’ him 
better on, every occasion of these accidental 


meetings. He was indeed a person whom it , 
one to dislike; and in the | 


was difficult for an 
thirty-four years of his life had never made an 
enemy. She had been pleased with him on the 
first evening; his. bright handsome face, his 
courteous reverence for her sex—expressed in 
every word, every tone, every look—his sympa- 
thy with all good thoughts, his freshness and 
candor, were calculated to charm the coldest and 
most difficult of judges. Diana liked and eyen 
admired him, but it was from an abstract point 


“of view. He seemed a creature as remote from 


hor own life as a portrait of Henry of Navarre, 


seen and admired in some royal picture-gallery 

to-day, to fade out of her memory to-morrow. 
There was only one point in connection with 

Gustave Lenoble which occupied her serious 


“Tt is the na- | 


Gustave was wont, therefore, | 


rith an inconsistent, gallantry, urge her | 


thoughts; and this was the nature of his rela- 
tions with her father. 

This was a subject that sorely troubled her. 
Hope as she might for the future, she could not 
shut her eyes to the past. She knew that her 
father had lived for years as a cheat anda trick- 
ster—now by one species of falsehood and trick- 
ery, now by another—rarely incautious, but al- 
ways unscrupulous. How had this village seig- 
neur of Normandy fallen into the captain’s toils; 
and what was the nature of the net that was 
spread for him? 

The talk of business, the frequent interviews, 
the evident elation of her father’s spirits, com- 
bined to assure her that some great scheme 
was in progress, some commercial enterprise, 
perhaps not entirely dishonest, nay, even honest 
when regarded from the sanguine speculator’s 
point of view, but involving the hazard of Gus- 
tave Lenoble’s fortune. 

“Tt is quite as easy for my father to delude 
himself as it is for him to delude others. This 
M. Lenoble is ignorant of English commerce, 
no doubt, and will be ready to believe anything 
papa tells him. And he is so candid, so trust- 
ing, it would be very hard if he were to be a 
loser through his confidence in papa. His 
daughters, too; the hazard of his fortune is 
peril to their future.” Such doubts and fears, 
gradually developed by reflection, took stronger 

old on Miss Paget’s mind after every fresh vis- 
it -to Omega street. She saw the Frenchman’s 
light-hearted confidence in all humanity, her 
father’s specious manner, and air of Quixotic 
honor. His sanguine tone, his excellent spirits, 
filled her with intolerable alarm, Alas, when 
had she ever seen her father in good spirits, ex- 
eept when some gentlemanly villainy was in 
| progress? 
| iss Paget endured this uneasiness of mind 
| as long as she could, and then determined to 
| warn the supposed victim. She planned the 
mode of her warning, and arranged for herself 
a diplomatic form which would reflect the least 
possible discredit upon her father; and having 
once come to this resolution, she was not slow to 
put it into effect. 

When her father was about to send for a cab 
to convey her back to Bayswater, after her next 
visit to Omega street, she surprised him by in- 
ae his order, 

“There is a cab-stand in Sloan square, papa,” 
she said; ‘and if M. Lenoble will be so kind as 
to take me there, I—I would rather get the cab 
from the stand. The man charges more when 
he is fetched off the rank, I believe.” 

She could think of no better excuse for seeing 
Gustave alone than this most sordid pretense. 
She blushed as she thought how mean a sound 
it must have in the ears of the man for whose 
advantage she was plotting. Happily, M. Le- 
noble was not among the people who see nothing 
but meanness in the desire to save a sixpence. 
His aunt Cydalise had shown him the loveliness 
of poverty; for there are vows of holy poverty 
that need no spoken formula, and that are por- 
formed without the cloister. 

“Poor girl!” thought M, Lenoble; “I dare sa: 
| even the cost of her coach isaconsideration wit 
her; and one dare not pay the coachman.” 

This was how Gustave read that blush of 
shame which for a moment dyed Diana’s cheek. 
Her father’s was a very different reading. 

“The minx sees my game, and is playing into 
my hands,” thought he; “so demure as she is, 
too! I should never have supposed her capable 
of such a clever maneuver to secure ten minutes’ 
| tete-a-tete with an eligible admirer.” 


@ He bade his daughter good-night with more 


than usual effusion. He began to think that she 
might prove herself worthy of him after all. 

The district between Omega street and Sloane 
| square is, after dusk, of all places the most soli- 
| tary. It is the border-land of Pimlico, or, to 
borrow from Sydney Smith, the knuckle-end of 
Belgravia. In these regions of desolation and 
| smoke-blackened stucco, Diana and her compan- 
| ion were as secure from the interruption of the 
jostling crowd as they might have been in the 
| primeval forests of Central America. 

Miss Paget's task was not a pleasant one. 
Shape her warning.as she might, it must reflect 
| some discredit upon her father. He had of late 
been kind to her: she felt this keenly to-night, 
| and it seemed that the thing she was about to do 
was a sort of parricide. Not against her father’s 
| life was her cruel hand to be lifted; but her still 
more cruel tongue was to slay her father’s good 
| name. 

“This M. Lenoble likes him and trusts him,” 
she thought to herself. ‘‘ What a happiness for 
that poor broken-down old man to have so kind 
a friend! And I am going to interfere in a 
mae that. may put an end to this’ friend- 

shi 
is is the shape which her thoughts asstimed 
as she walked silently by Gustave’s side, with 
| her hand lying lightly on his arm. He spoke 
| to her two or three times about the dullness of 
| the neighborhood, the coldness of the night, or 
| some other equally, thrilling subject; but find- 
| ing by her replies that she was thinking deeply, 
| he made no further attempt ah conversation. 
len rnesb-OOr child, she has some trouble on her 
| mind, perhaps,” he thought to himself sadly, for 
his sympathy with this young lady was a very 


profound feeling. This was the first occasion on 
which he had ever been alone with her, and he 
wondered to find what a strange emotion was 
developed by the novelty of the sittiation. He 
had married at twenty. years of age, and had 
never known those brief fancies or foolish pas- 
sions which waste the freshness of mind and 
heart. He had married a wife whom he never 
learned to love; but his nature was so essen- 
tially a happy one, that he had failed to discover 
the something wanting in his life. In all rela- 
tions—as grandson, husband, father, master,—he 
had been “all simply perfect,” as Mademoiselle 
Cydalise pronounced him; and in a mind occu- 
pied by cares for the welfare and happiness of 
others, he had never found that blank which 
needed to be filled in order to make his own life 
completely happy. Only of late, in his thirty- 
fourth year, had he come to the knowledge of a 
feeling deeper than dutiful regard foran invalid 
wife, or affectionate solicitude for motherless 
children; only of late had he felt his heart stir- 
red by a more thrilling emotion than that placid 
resignation to the will of Providence which had 
distinguished his courtship of Mademoiselle de 
Nerague. . 

They had nearly reached Sloane square before 
Diana took courage to broach the subject so 
naturally repugnant to her. She had need to 
remember that the welfare of M. Lenoble and 
all belonging to him might be dependent on her 
fortitude. 

“M. Lenoble,” she began, at last, ‘I am 
going to say something Is hall find it most pain- 
ful to utter, but which I feel it my duty to say 
to you. Ican only ask you to receive it in a 
generous spirit.” 

“ But, my dear Miss Paget, I pray you not to 
say anything that is disagreeable*o you. Why 
should you give yourself pain? Why—” 

“Because it is my duty to warn you of a dan- 
ger which I know only too well, and. of which 
you ey be quiteignorant. Youare my father’s 
friend, M. Lenoble; and he has yery few friends. 
I should be sorry if anything I were to say 
should rob him of your regard.” 

‘Nothing that you say shall rob him of my 
friendship. But why. should you persist thus to 
say anything that is painful? What can you 
tell me that I do not know, or that I cazinot 
guess? Will you tell me that he is poor? But J 
know it. That he is a broken-down gentleman‘ 
| And that also I know. What, then, would you 
| tell me? That he has a daughter who is to him 
| a treasure without price? Ah, mademoiselle, 
what must I be if I did not know that also? J. 
who have contemplated that daughter so many 
times—ah, so many !—when she could not know 
with what sympathy my eyes watched her duti 
ful looks, with what profound emotion my hear‘ 
interpreted her life of affectionate sacrifice,” 

There was a warmth, a tenderness in his tones 
which touched Diana’s heart as it had not been 
touched of late. Suddenly, unexpectedly, the 
full meaning of those tender accents came home 
to her. The love that she had once dreamed of 
from the lips of another spoke to her to-night in 
the words of this stranger. The sympathy for 
which she had yearned long ago, in the days of 
her wanderings with Valentine, was given to 
her to-night without stint or measure. Unhappi- 
ly, it came too late; and it did not come from 
the only lips which, as it seemed to her to-night, 
could make sym athy precious or love divine. 
But to this lonely girl a good man’s affection 
seemed a.treasure for which she must needs b> 
deeply grateful. It was something to discover 
that she could be loved. 

“T, too,” she said to herself, “I, of whosc 
resence Valentine is scarcely conscious when 
he enters a room where Charlotte and I are to 
gether; I, whom he greets day after day with 
the same careless words, the same indifferent 
look; I, who might fade and waste day by day 
with some slow disease, until I sunk into the 
grave, before he would be conscious of any 
change in my face—is it possible that among th: 
same race of beings there can be any creature 
so widely different from Valentine Hawkehursi 
as to love me?” 

This was the bitter complaint of her heart, as 
she compared the tenderness of this stranger 
with the indifference of the man to whom, for 
three long years of her girlhood, she had given 
every dream, every thought, every hope of 
her existence. She could not put him away 
from her heart all at once. The weak heart 
still’ fondly clung to the dear, familiar image. 
But the more intensely she tad felt, the cold 
neglect of Valentine, the more grateful to her 
peemed the unsought affection of Gustave Le- 
noble. 

“You know me as little as you know my fa- 
ther, M. Lenoble,” she said, after a long pause, 
during which they had walked to the end of the 
long ‘dull street, and were close to the square. 
“Let us go back a little way, please; I have 
much more to say. I wish you to be my fa- 
ther’s friend always, but, if possible, without 
danger to yourself. My father is one of those 
sanguine people who are always ready to em- 
bark in some new enterprise, and who go on 
hoping and dreaming, after ‘the failure of a 
dozen schemes. He has no money, that 1 know 
of, to Tose himself, anid that fact may make him, 
unconsciously, reckless of other people’s money. 
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I have heard him speak of business relations 
with you, M. Lenoble, and it is on that account 
I venture tospeak so plainly. Ido not want my 

or father to delude you, as he has often de- 
uded himself. If you have already permitted 


him to involve you in any speculation, I entreat | 
you to try to withdraw from it—to lose a little | 


money, if necessary, rather than to lose all. If | 


you are not yet involved, let my warning save 
you from any hazard.” 
“Wy dear Miss Paget, I thank you a thou- 


sand times for your advice, your noble thought- | 


fuluess for others. But no, there is no hazard. 
The business in which your “father is occupied 
for me is not a speculation. It involves no risk 
beyoud the expenditure of a few thousand 
franes, w happily, I can afford to lose, I 


am not at Uberty to tell you the nature of the | 


busin in question, because I have promised 
your father to keep that a secret. Dear young 
ady, youneed have no fear for me. Iam not 
arash speculator. The first years of my life 
were passed in extreme poverty—the poverty 
that is near neighbor to starvation. That isa 
lesson one cannot forget. How shall I thank 


you for your concern for me—so generous, so 


noble?” 

“Tt was only my dut 
poor father’s weakness,” replied Diana, ‘‘ If 
needed thanks, your kindness to him is the only 
boon I could ask. He has bitter need of a 
friend.” 


* And he shall never lack one while I live; if | 
The last half of the sen- | 
What then? He shall have an apartment at | 


only for your sake.” 
tence was spoken in lower tones than the first. 


to warn you of a | 


Diana was conscious of the lurking tenderness | 


of those few words, and the consciousness em- 
barrassed her. Happily they had reached the 
end of the quiet street by this time, and had 
emerged into the busier square. No more was 
said till they reached the cab-stand, when Diana 
wished her companion good-night. 

“T am going back to Normandy in a week, 
Miss Paget; shall I see you again before I leave 
England?’ 

“T really don’t know; our meetings are gener- 
ally accidental, you see.” 

“Oh, yes, of course, always accidental,” re- 
plied Gustave, smiling. 

‘Tam sorry you are going to leave London— 
for papa’s sake.” 

‘“And I, too, am sorry—for my own sake. 
But, you see, when one has daughters, and a 
farm, and a chateau, ore must be on the spot. 
I came to England for one week only, and I have 
staid six. 

‘* You have found so much to amuse you in 
London?” 

“Nay, mademoiselle, so much to interest 
me,” 

“Tt is almost the same thing, is it not?” 

‘A thousand times no! To be amused and to 
be interested—ah, what can be so widely differ- 
ent as those two conditions of mind?’ 

“Indeed! Good-night, M. Lenoble. Please 
ask the cabman to drive as fast as he can ven- 
ture to do with consideration for his horse. I 
am afraid T shall be late, and my friends will 
be anxious about me.” 

“You will be late. You consider your 
friends at Bayswater, and you consider even the 
eabman’s horse. You are charity itself. Will 
you not consider me a little also, Miss Paget?’ 

‘But how?” 

‘* Let me see you before I go back to Norman- 
dy, Your papa likes to see you twice a week, I 
know. 
see him on Thursday? 

“Tf he wishes it.” 

“He does wish it. Ah, how he wishes it! 
You will come?” 

“Tf Mrs. Sheldon and Charlotte can spare 
me.” 

“They cannot spare you. No one can spare 
ou. at cannot be. It is among the things 
hat are impossible. But they will have pity 

upon—your father; and they will let you come.” 

‘Please ask the cabman to start. Tnhdeed, I 
shall be late. Good-night, M. Lenoble.” 

“ Good-night.” 

He took her hand in his, and kissed it, with 
the grace of a Bayard. He loved her, and took 
no trouble to conceal his passion, No shadow of 
doubt darkened that bright horizon to which M. 
Lenoble looked with hdpeful eyes. He loved 
this penniless, motherless girl, as it was in the 
blood 6f the Le 
helpless; especially when poverty and helpless- 
ness presented themselves in the guise of youth 
and beatibr. He loved her, and she would love 
him. But why not? He was ten_years her 
senior, but that makes nothing. 
hair and beard, in the style of Henry the Great, 
could show no streak of gray. His eves had 
the brightness of one-and-twenty; for the eyes 
of a man whose soul preserves its youthfulness 
will keep their clear luster for half a century. 
The tall figure, straight as a dart; the frank, 
handsome face which M. Lenoble saw in the 
— when he made his toilet, were not calcu- 
ated to dishearten a hopeful loyer; and Gus- 
tave, by nature sanguine, enjoyed his dream of 
happiness, untroubled by one morbid apprehen- 
sion. 

He loved her, and he would ask her for his 
wife. She would accept his offer; her father 


This is Monday night; will you come to | “ 
| noble. * . 


mobles to love the poor and the | 


His auburn — 


would rejoice in so fortunate an alliance; her 
friends of Bayswater would felicitate a change 
so desirable. 
mandy he would take her with him, and say to 
his children: ‘Behold your mother!” And 
then the great rambling mansion of Cotenoir 
would assume a home-like aspect. The ponder- 
ous old furniture would be replaced by light- 
some appointments of modern fashion; except, 


| of course, in the grand drawing-room, where 


there were tapestries said to be from the de- 
signs of Boucher, and chairs and sofas, in the 
true Louis-Quinze style, of immovable bulki- 
ness. 

There was but one trifling hitch in the Whole 
scheme of happiness—Diana was a Protestant. 
Ah, but what then? A creature so sweet, so no- 
ble, could not long remain the slave of Anglican 
heresy. A. little talk with Cydalise, a week’s 
“retreat” at the Sacre Coeur, and the thing 
would be done. The dear girl would renounce 
her errors, and enter the bosom of the Mother 
Chyrch. Pout! M. Lenobf@jblew the little dif- 
ficulty away from his finger-tips, and then waft- 
ed a kiss from the same finger-tips to his absent 
beloved. 

“And this noble heart warned me against her 
own father!” M. Lenoble said to himself as he 
walked toward the hotel at Blackfriars, where 
he had taken up his abode, quite unconscious 
that the foot of Blackfriars Bridge was not the 
center of West End London. ‘How noble, how 
disinterested! Poor old man! Heis, no doubt, 
a speculator; something even of an adventurer. 


CHARLOTTE’S INHERITANCE. 


And when he returned to Nor- | 


Cotenoir, his place at the family table, his fau- | 
p } ig 


teuil by the 
harm.” 


earth; and there he can do no 


There was a strange sentiment in Diana’s 
mind after this evening’s conversation with Gus- 
tave Lenoble. To feel herself beloved, to know 
that there was some one creature in the wide 
crowded world interested in, nay, even attached 
to her, Moe a mystery, a surprise, and in some 
sort a source of pleasure to her. That Gustave 
Lenoble could ever be any nearer to her than he 
was at the present time did not occur to her as 
being within the limits of possibility. She had 
thrust. Valentine from her heart, but the empty 
chamber could receive no new tenant. It was 
not swept and garnished; nay, indeed, it was 
sadly littered with the shreds and patches left 
by thelate occupant. But, while this was so, to 
know that she could be loved was in some man- 
ner sweet to her. 

“ Ah, now I know that the poet is right,” she 
said to herself. ‘‘There is no creature so deso- 
late but some heart responds unto itsown. And 
T have found the generous responsive heart that 
can pity and love me because I seem so sorely 
to need love and pity. All my life—my blank, 
empty life—I will remember and be grateful to 
him, the first good man who ever called my 
father friend; the first of all mankind who 
thought this poor hand worthy to be lifted to 
his lips.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


SHARPER THAN A SERPENT’S TOOTH. 


Havine pledged herself to visit Omega street 
on Thursday, Diana considered herself bound to 
perform that promise. She felt, however, that 
there was some touch of absurdity in the posi- 
tion, for to keep a promise so made was in a 
manner to keep an appointment with M. Le- 


‘“*T dare say he has a habit of falling in love 
with every young woman he meets,” she 


thought, when she considered his conduct from 


a more prosaic stand-point than the grateful en- 
thusiasm his generous sym thy had at first 
awakened in her mind. ‘TI Mave heard that it 
is a Frenchman’s faculty to consider himseif ir- 
resistible, and to avow his adoration for a new 
divinity every week. And I was so foolish as 


to fancy there was a depth of feeling inhis tone | 


and manner! I am sure he is all that is good 
and generous; but the falling in love is no doubt 
a national failing.” 

She remembered the impertinent advances of 
divers unknown foreigners whom she had en- 
countered on pier or digue, kursaal or beach, in 
the frequently unprotected hours of her Con- 
tinental wanderings. FA 

She had not seen the best side’ of the foreign 
mind in her character of unattended and doubt- 
fully attired English demoiselle. She knew that 
Gustave Lenoble was of a very different stamp 
from those specimens of the genus tiger, whose 
impertinent admiration had often wounded and 
distressed her: but she was inclined to attribute 


the fault of shallowness to a nature so frank 


| 


and buoyant as that of her father’s friend. 
She walked from Bayswater to Chelsea on 


that of her father. It was M. Lenoble, who rose 
to welcome her. 

“Ts papa worse?” she asked, surprised by the 
captain’s absence. 

“On the.contrary, he is better, and has gone 
out in a hired carriage for a breath of fresh air. 
I persuaded him to go. He will be back very 
shortly.” 

“‘T wrote to tell him I should be here to-day, 
but I am very glad he has gone out, for Iam 
sure the air will do him good. Was he well 
wrapped up, do you know, M. Lenoble?”’ 

““Enveloped in railway-rugs and shawls to 
his very nose. I arranged all that with my own 
hands. He looked like an ambassador from all 
the Russias.” 

‘How kind of you to think of such things!” 
said Diana, gratefully. 

‘ And tell me why should I not think of such 
things? Do you imagine that it is not a pleas- 
ure tome to wait upon your father—for your 
sake?” 

There was some amount of awkwardness in 
this kind of thing. Diana busied herself with 
the removal of her hat and jacket, which she 
laid neatly upon a stony-hearted horse-hair 
sofa. After doing this she placed herself near 
the window, wv hence she contemplated the dusky 


“street, appearing much interested in the move- 


ments of the lamp-lighter. 

“What an admirable way they have of lighting 
the lamps now!” she remarked, with the conver- 
sational brilliance which usually marks this 
kind of situation; ‘ how much more convenient 
it must be than the old method with a ladder, 
you know!” 

“Yes, I have no doubt,” said Gustave, bring- 


| ing himself to her side with a couple of steps, 


and planting himself deliberately in a chair next 
to hers; “‘ but don’t you think, as I start for 
Normandy to-morrow, we might talk of some- 
thing more interesting than the lamp-lighter, 
Miss Paget?” 

“T am ready to talk of any thing you like,” 
replied Miss Paget, with that charming assump- 
tion of unconsciousness which every woman can 
command on these occasions. 

“You are very good. Do you know that 
when I ey led your father to go out for an 
airing, | was prompted by a motive so selfish 
as to render the proceeding quite diabolical? 
Don’t be alarmed! The doctor gave his per- 
mission for the airing, or I should not have at- 
tempted such a thing. ev po ey I am capable 
of, but not assassination. ou can not imagine 
the diplomacy which I exhibited; and all to 
what end? Can you imagine that?’ 

“No, indeed.” 

“That I might secure one half-hour’s unin- 
terrupted talk with you; and, unhappily, you 
are so late that I expect your father’s return 
every minute. He was to be back again before 
dusk, and the appearance of the lamp-lighter 
demonstrates that the dusk has come. I have 
so much to say, and so little time to say it; so 
much, Diane—” 

She started as he called her thus, as if in that 
moment of surprise she would have risen from 
her chair by his side, She knew what was com- 
ing, and having expected nothing so desperate, 
knew not how to arrest the confession that she 
would fain have avoided hearing. M. Lenoble 
laid his hand firmly on hers. 

“So much, Diane; and yet so little, that all 
can be told in three words. I love you.” 

‘““M. Lenoble!” 

“Ah, you are surprised, you wonder, you look 
at me with eyes of sweet amazement! Dear 
angel, do you think it is possible to see you and 
not to love you? To see you once is to respect, 
to admire, to bow the knee beforé beauty and 
goodness; but to see you many times, as I have 
done, the patient consoler of an invalid and 


| somewhat difficult father—ah, my sweet love, 


who is there so hard among mankind that he 


| should escape from loving you, seeing all that?’ 


The question had a@ significance that the 
speaker“ knew not. Who among mankind? 
Why, was there not one man for whom she 
would have been content to be the veriest slave 
that ever abnegated every personal delight for 


the love of a hard master? And he had passed 
her by, indifferent, unseeing. She had wor- 
| shi him on her knees, as it seemed to her: 


the appointed Thursday; 'for the cost of fre- | 
—with a love that trouble and poverty could 


quent journeys in cabs. was more than her 
purse could supply. The walk across the park 
was pleasant even in the bleak March weather, 
and she entered the little parlor in Omega 
oe - with the bloom of damask roses upon her 
cheeks. f i 

“How do you do, papa dear?” she be; as 
she came into the d og ye 


and he hed left her kneeling in the dust, while 
‘he went on to offer himself, heart and soul, at 
another shrine. 

She could not forget these things. The mem- 
ory and the bitterness of them came back with 
renewed poignancy at this moment, when the 
voice of a stranger told her she was beloved. 

“My dear one, will you not answer me?’ 
pleaded Gustave, in nowise alarmed by Diana’s 
silence, which seemed to him only the natural 
expression of maidenly emotion. ‘Tell me 
that you will give me measure for measure; that 
you will love me as my mother loved my father 


never lessen;;with a love that was strongest 
when fate was darkest—a star which the dreary 
night of sorrow could not obscure. I am ten 
ears older than you by my baptismal regis- 
lee Diane; but my heart is young. I never 


| knew what love was until I knew you. And 


usky room; but. the figure | 


yet those who know me best will tell you that I 


sitting in her father’s accustomed place was not ' was no unkind husband, and that my poor wife 


“ not accept. 
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and L lived happily. I shall never know. love 
again, except fer you. The hour comes. I sup- 
nose, ia every man’s life; and the angel of his 
ife comes in that appointed hour. Mine came 
wheu Isaw you. I have spoken to your father, 
and have his warm approval. He was all en- 
couragement, and hinted that I might be as- 
sured of your love. Had he sufficient justifica- 
tion for that half-promise, Diane?” 

“He had none,” Miss Paget answered gravely, 
“none except his own wishes. You have made 
me hear more than Il wished to hear, M. Leno- 
ble, for the treasure you offer me is one that I can- 
With all my heart I thank you for 
the love youtell me of. Even ifit is, as I can but 
think it, a passing fancy, I thank you, neverthe- 
less. It is sweet to win the love of a good man. 
Ipray you_to believe that with all my heart 
andimind I honor your generous nature, your 
noble sympathy with the weak and friendless. 


Tf you can give me your friendship, you shall | 


find how I can value a good man’s regard; but 
I cannot accept your love.” 

“Why not?’ asked Gustave, aghast. 

“Because I cannot give you measure for meas- 
ure; and [ will not give you less.” 

“ But in time; Diane, in time!” 

“Time cannot show me your character in a 
nobler light than that in which I see it now. You 
do not lack the power to win a woman’s heart, 
but I have no heart to give. If you will be my 
friend, time will increase my affection for you; 
but time cannot restore the dead.” 

“Which means that your heart is dead, 
Diane?” 

“Yes,” she answered, with unutterable sad- 
ness. 

. 3 You love some one younger, happier than 
? 

“No, M. Lenoble; no one.” 

‘But you have loved? Yes! A scoundrel 
perhaps; a villain, who—” 

A spasm of pain contracted his face as he 
looked at the girl’s drooping head; her face, in 
that dim light, he could not see. 

“Tell me this, Diane,” he said, presently, in 
an altered voice; “there is no barrier between 
us, no irrevocable obstacle that must part us for- 
ever? There is no one who can claim you by 
any right—” He paused; and. then added, in a 
lower voice, ‘‘ by any wrong?” 

“No one,” answered Miss Paget, lifting her 
head, and looking her lover full in the face. 
Even in that uncertain light he could see the 
proud, steady gaze that seemed the fittest an- 
swer of all doubts. 

“Thank God!’ he whispered. ‘Ah, how 
could I fear, even for one moment, that you 
could be anything but what youseem—the purest 
among the pure? Why, then, do you reject: me? 
‘You do not love me, but you ask my friendship; 
you, offer me your friendship, even your affec- 
tion, Ah, believe me, if those are but real, time 
willripen them into love. Your heart is dead. 
Ah, why should that young heart be dead? It 
is not dead, Diane; it needs but the fire of true 
love to warm it into life again. Why should 
you reject me since you tell me that you love 
me; unless you love another? What should di- 
vide us?” \ 

“Shadows and memories,” Diana replied, 
mournfully, ‘vague and foolish; wicked, per- 
haps; but they come between you and me, M. 
Lenoble. And since I cannot give you a whole 
heart, I will give you nothing.’ 

“You have loved some one, some one who did 
not value your love? Tell me the truth, Diane; 
you owe me at least as much as that.” 

“T do owe you the truth. Yes; I have been 
very foolish. Jor two or three years of my iife 
there, was a. person who was our daily com- 
panion. He traveled with us—with my father 
and me; and wesaw many changes and troubles 
together. For a long time he was like my 
brother; and I doubt if many brothers are as 
kind to. their sisters as he was tome., In his 
heart, that feeling never chan He was al- 
ways equally kind, equally careless. Once I de- 
luded myself with the fancy that in his looks 
and tones, and even in his words, there was 
some deeper feeling than this careless, brotherly 
kindness; but if was no more than a delusion. 
My eyes were opened rudely enough. I saw 
his heart bestowed elsewhere. Do not think 
that Iam so weak, or so wicked, as to abandon 
myself to despair because I have been awakened 
from my foolish dream. I can look the reali- 
ties of life full in the face, M. Lenoble; and I 
have taught snypelt to wish all, good things. for 
the dear girl who has won the heart that I once 
thought was mine. The person I am ing 
of can_boast no superior graces of mind or per- 
son, He is only a very commonplace young 
man, with a certain amount of talent, a disposi- 
tion inclined to good rather than to evil. But 
he was the companion of my girlhood; and in 
losing him it seems to me as if I had lost a part 
of my youth itself.” 

To Diana’s. mind this seemed the end of, the 
discussion. She expected M. Lenoble to bow his 
head to the inevitable, to utter a. friendly fare- 
well, and depart for his Norman home, con- 
vinced, if not satisfied. But, the light-hearted, 
easy-tempered Gustave was, not a lover of the 
competing order nor an. easily-answered sup- 
pliant. ( 


‘“* And that is alll” he exclaimed in the cheer- 
iesttone. ‘‘A companion of your girlhood for 
whom you had a girl’s romantic fancy! And the 
memory of this unspeakable idiot—great heay- 
en! but how idiotie must this wretch have been, 
to be Joved by you, and not even to know it!—the 
memory of this last of the last is to come between 
you and me, and divide us foreyer? The phan- 
tom of this miserable, who could be loved by an 
angel without knowing it, is to lift its phantasmal 
hand and thrust me aside—me, Gustave Lenoble, 
aman, and not an idiot? Ah, thus we blow him 
to the uttermost end of the world!’ cried M. Le- 
noble, blowing an imaginary rival from the tips 
of his fingers. ‘‘ Thus we dismiss him to the 
arctic regions, the torrid zone—to the Caucasus, 
where await vultures to gnaw his liver—wher- 
ever earth is most remote and uncomfortable— 
he and the bread-and-butter miss whom he pre- 
fers to my Diane!” 

This manner of taking things was quite un- 
expected by Diana. It was much more pleasant 
than gloomy despair or sullen resentment; but 
it was, at the same time, much more difficult to 
deal with. 

“He is gone!” criod Gustave, presently; “he 
is on the topmost hights of Caucasus, and the 
vultures are sharpening their beaks! And now, 

Hl me, Diane—you wiJl be my wife, will you 
not? You will be a mother y my children? 
‘You will transform the old chateau of Cotenoir 
into a pleasant home? You will cease to live 
among strangers? You will come to those who 
will love and cherish you as their own, their 
dearest and best and brightest? You will give 

your poor old father a corner by your fireside? 

e is old, and needs a home for his last: years. 
For his sake, Diane, for mine, for my children, 
let your answer bé yes! Ah, not so fast!” he 
cried, as she was about to speak. ‘‘ Why are 
you so quick to pronounce your fatal judgment? 

‘hink how much depends on your reply—your 
father’s happiness, my children’s, mine!” 

“Tt is of yours only I must think,” Miss Pa- 
get answered, earnestly. ‘‘ You fancy it is so 
easy for me to say no. Believe me, if*would be 
much easier to say yes, When you speak of 
my father’s declining years, I, who know his 
weary life so well, would be hard of heart in- 
deed if I were not tempted by the haven you of- 
fer. Every word that you say gives me some 
new prea of your goodness, your generosity. 
But I will not wrong you because you are gen- 
erous. I shall always be your grateful, friend; 
but you must seek elsewhere for a wife, M. Le- 
noble. You will have little difficulty in finding 
one worthier than I.” 

““T will seek nowhere else for a wife; I will 
have no wife but you. I have had a wife of 
other people’s choosing; I will choose one for 
myself this time. Let us be friends, Diane, since 

our decision is irrevocable as the laws of Draco. 

ou are stone, you are adamant; but no matter, 
we can be friends. Your father will be disap- 
pointed. But what then? He is no doubt ac- 
customed to disappointments. My daughters— 
for them itis a profound affliction to be mother- 
less, but they must support it. Cotenoir must 
go to wreck and ruin a little longer—a few 
more rats behind the paneling, a few more 
moths in the tapestry, that is all, My children 
say, ‘Papa, our home is not comfortable; all is 
upside down; and I reply, ‘But what will you, 
my children? A home without a wife is always 
upside down.’ And then I take them between 
my arms, in weeping. It is a poignant picture 
to rend the heart. But what does it matter 
ne Paget? What is that verse of your grand 

H 


‘ Blow, blow, thou wintry wind; 
And let go weep the stricken hind, 
While harts ungalled go play.’ 


Perhaps I have mixed him up, somehow; but 
the meaning is clear.” 

A hollow-sounding and somewhat awful cough 
heralded the approach of Captain Paget, who 
entered the room at this juncture. If the cap- 
tain had prolonged his. first airing, after six 
weeks’ confinement to the house, until this late 
period of the afternoon, he would have committed 
an imprudence which might have cost him dear- 
ly. appily, he had done nothing of the kind, 
but had) re-entered the house unobserved while 
Diana and Gustave were convwersiag dinge to the 
window, having preferred to leave his fly at the 
end of the street, rather than to incur the hazard 
of interrupting a critical tete-a-tete. The inter- 
yal that had elapsed since his return had been 
spent by the captain in his own bedchamber, 
and in the immediate neighborhood of the fold- 
ing-doors between, that a) ment and the par- 
lor. What he had heard had been by no means 
satisfactory to him; and if a look could annihi- 
late, Miss Roget might have perished beneath 
the Parthian glance which her father shot at,her 
as he came toward the window, with a 
typed smile upon his lips, and unspeakable anger 
in_.his heart, 


He had heard just enough of the conversation 
to know that Gustaye been rejected—Gus- 
taye, with Cotenoir and a handsome _independ- 
ence in the present, and the late John Hay- 
garth’s fortune in the future. Rejected by a 
penniless Pla woman, who at, any, moment 
| might find herself without a roof to shelter her 


from the winds of heaven! Was ever folly, mad- 
ness, wickedness supreme as this? 

Horatio trembled with rage as he took his 
daughter’s hand. She had the insolence to ex- 
tend her hand for the customary salutation. 
The captain’s greeting was a grip that made her 
wince. 

‘Good-night, Miss Paget,” said Gustave, 
gravely, but with by no means the despondent 
tone of a hopeless lover; “‘I—well, I shall see 
you again, perhaps, before I go to Normandy. I 
doubt if I shall go to-morrow. Ihave my own 
reasons for staying—unreasonable reasons per- 
nape but I shall stay.” 

ll this was said ina tone too low to reach 
Captain Paget's ear. 

“Are you going to leave us, Lenoble?”’ he 
asked, in a quavering voice. ‘ You will not 
stop and let Di give you a cup of tea, as usual?” 

“ Not to-night, captain. Good-by.” 

He wrung the old man’s hand and departed. 
Captain Paget dropped heavily into a chair, and 
for some minutes there was silence, Diana was 
the first fo speak. 

“Tam glad your doctor considered you well 
enough to go out for a drive, papa,” she said. 

““ Indeed, my dear,” answered her father with 
a groan; ‘‘T hope my next drive may be in a 
differ ent kind of vehicle—the last journey I shall 
ever take, until they cart away my bones for 
manure. I believe they do make manure from 
the bones of paupers in our utilitarian age.” 

‘Papa, how can you talk so horribly! You 
are better, are you not? M. Lenoble said you 
were better.” 

“Yes, I am better, God help me!” answered 
the old man, too weak alike in mind and body 
to hide the passion that possessed him. ‘‘ That 
is one of the contradictions of the long farce we 
eall life. If Thad been a rich man, with a cir- 
cle of anxious relations and all the noted men 
of Savile Row dancing attendance round my 
bed, I dare say I should have died; but as I 
happen to be a penniless castaway, with only a 
lodging-house drudge and a half-starved apothe- 
cary to. take care of me, and with nothing before 
me but a work-house, I live. It is all very well 
for a man to take things easily when he is ill 
and helpless, too weak even to think. That is 
not the trying time. The real trial arrives when 
a little strength comes back to him, and his land- 
lady beans to worry him for her rent, and the 
lodging-house drudge gets tired of pitving him, 
and the apothecary sends in his bill, and the 
wretched high-road lies, bare and broad before 
him, and he hears the old order to move on. 
The moving-on time has come for me, Di; and 
the Lord alone knows how little I knew where 
lam to go.” : 

“Papa, you are not friendless; even I can 
give you a little help.” 1 4 2 

“Yes,” answered the captain with a bitter 
laugh; ‘‘a sovereign once a quarter—the scraj- 
ings of your pittance! That help won't saveme 
from the work-house.” 

‘There is M. Lenoble.” 

“Yes, there is M. Lenoble; the man who 
would have given me a home for my old age; 
he told me so to-day—a home fit for a gentle- 
man—for the position he now occupies is nothing 
compared to that. which he may occupy a year 
hence. He would have received me as his fa- 
ther-in-law, without thought or question of my 
antecedents; andif I have not lived like a gen- 
tleman, | might have died like one. Thisis what 
he would have done forme. But do you think 
I can ask any thing of him now, after you have 
refused him? I know of your refusal to be that 
man’s wife. I heard—I saw it in his face. You 
—a beggar, a triendless wretch, dependent on 
the patronage of a stock-broker’s silly wife—you 
must needs give yourself grand airs, and refuse 
such a man as that! Do you think such men go 
begging among young ladies like you, or that 
they run about the streets, like the roast Digs in 
the story, begad, with knives and forks in their 
backs, asking to be eaten?” 

The captain was walling OD, and down the 
room in a fever of rage. jana looked at him 
with sad, wondering eyes. Yes, it was the old 
selfish nature, ,The leopard cannot change his 
spots; and the Horatio Paget of the present was 
the Horatio Paget of the past. 

“Pray don’t. get angry with me, paDeis said 
Diana sorrowfully; ‘‘}l believe that 1 haye done 
my duty.” : 

“Done your fiddlesticks!” cried the captain, 
tooangry to be careful of his diction. ‘‘ Your 
duty to whom? Did you paisa to remember, 
miss, that ro owe some auty me, your father, 
but for whom you wouldn’t be standing there 
talking of duty, like a tragedy queen? By Jove, 
T suppose you are too grand a person to consider 
my trouble in this matter! pews I took to 
get Lenoble over to England. The way 1 made 
the most of my gout even, in order to have you 
about me. The way I finessed and diplomatized 
to bring this affair to a successful issue. And 
now, when I haye succeeded beyond tay Jibes 

ou spoil every thing, and then dare stand 
before me and preach about duty. What do you 
want in a husband, I should like to know? A 
rich man? Lenoble is that. A handsome man? 
Lenoble is that. A gentleman with good blood 
in-his veins? Lenoble comes of as pure a race 
| a3 any man in that part of France, A good 
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man? Lenoble’ is one of the best fellows upon 
this earth. What is it then that you want?’ 

“T want to give my heart to the man who 
gives me his.” 

«And what, in the name of all that’s prepos- 
terous, is to prevent you giving Gustave Lenoble 
your heart?’ 

“T can not tell you.” 

‘No, nor any one else. But let us have no 
more of this nonsense. If you call yourself a 
daughter of mine, you will marry Gustave Le- 
noble. If not—” 

The captain found himself brought to a sud 
den stop im his unconscious paraphrase of Signor 
Capulet’s menace to his recalcitrant daughter, 
Juliet. With what threat could the noble Hor- 
atio terrify his daughter to obedience? Before 
you talk of turning your rebellious child ‘out-of- 
poet you must provide a home from which to 
cast her. 


Captain Paget remembered ‘this, and | 


was for the moment reduced to suddén and ig- 


nominious silence. And yet there must surely 
be'some way of bringing this besotted young 
woman to reason. 

He sat for some minutes in silence, with his 
head leaning on his hand, his face hidden from 
Diana. This silence, this attitude, so expressive 
of utter despondency, touched her more keenly 
than his anger. She knew that he was mean 
and selfish, that it was of his own loss he thought; 
and yet she pitied him. He was old and helpless 
and miserable; so much the more pitiable be- 
cause of his selfishness and meanness. For the 
heroic soul there is always some comfort; but for 


the groveling nature suffering knows no coun- | 


terbalance. ‘The ills that flesh is heir to seem 


utterly bitter \hen there is no grand spirit to | 


dominate the flesh, and soar triumphant above 
the regions of earthly pain. Captain Paget’s 
mind, to him, was not a kingdom. He could not 
look declining years of poverty in the face; he 
was tired of work. The schemes and trickeries 
of his life were becoming very odious to him; 
they were for the most part worn out, and hi 

ceased to pay. Of course he had ae hopes, in 
any event, from Gustave Lenoble; but those 
hopes were dependent on Gustave’s inheritance 
of John Haygarth’s estate. He wanted some- 
thing more tangible than this—he wanted imme- 
diate security ; and his daughter’s marriage with 
Gustave would have given him that security, 
and still grander hopes for the future! He had 
fancied himself reigning over the vassals of Co- 
tenoir, a far more important onage than the 
real master of the chateau. He had pictured to 
yimself a pied-a-terre in Paris which might be 
agreeable for him to secure, for existence in 
Normandy might occasionally prove ennuyeum. 


‘These things were what he meant when he talk- | 


ed of a haven for his declining years; and 
against the daughter who, for some caprice of 
her own, could hinder his possession of these 
things, he had no feeling but anger. 

Diana compassiona this weak old man, to 
whose lips the cup of prosperity Had seemed so 
near, from whose lips her hand had thrust it. 
He had been promised a home, comfort, respec- 
tability, friendship—“all that should accom- 
nany old age ”—and she had prevented the ful- 
fillment of the promise. Heaven knows how 
pure her motives had been; but as she watched 
that drooping head, with its silvered hair, she 
felt that she had been cruel. 

“ Papa,” she began presently, laying her hand 
caressingly upon her father’s neck—but he push- 
od aside the timid, caressing hand—‘ Papa, you 
think me very unkind, only because Thave done 
what I believe to be right; indeed it'is so, a 
dear. In what I said to Gustave Lenoble this 
evening, I was governed only by my sense of 
right.” 

“*Tndeed!” cried the captain, with a strident 
laugh; “‘and where did you pick up your sense 
of right, madam, I should like to know? From 
what Methodist pane hypocritical twaddle 
have you learne 
poor old father about the sense of right? ‘ Hon- 
or your father and your mother, that your days 
may be long in the land,’ miss. That's what 
your Bible teaches you; but the Bible has gone 
out of fashion, I dare say, since I was a young 
man; and your model young woman of the pre- 
sent generation taunts her father with her sense 
of right. Will your sense of right be satisfied 
when you hear of your father rotting in the old- 
men’s ward of a work-house, or dying on the 
London stones?” 

“T am not unfeeling, papa. With all my 
heart I pity you; but it is ernel on your part to 
exaggerate the misery of your position, as I am 
sure you must be doing. 
means of living fail because L refuse to marry M. 
Lenoble? You have lived hitherto without my 
help, as I have lived of late without yours. 
Nothing could give me greater happiness than 
to know that you were exempt from care; and 
if my toil can procure you a peaceful home in 
the future—as Phelieve if can, or education and 
will towork must go for nothing—there shall be 
no lack of industry on my part. TI will work 
tor you; I will indeed, papa—willingly, happily.” 

““When your work can give me such a home 
as Cotenoir—a home that one word of yours 
would secure for me—I will thank you.” 


to lay down the law to your | 


————— 


“Patience! Wait! Do you know what you 
are talking about? Do you prate of patience, 
and waiting, and hope in the future to a man | 
who ‘has no future—to a man whose days are 
numbered, and who feels the creeping chills of 
death stealing over him every day as he sits be- 
side his wretched hearth, or labors through his 
daily drudgery? I can live as I have always 
lived! Yes; but do you know, or care to know, 
that with every day life becomes more difficult 
for me? Your fine friends at Bayswater have 
done with me. I have spent the last sixpence I 
shall ever see from Philip Sheldon: awke- 
hurst has cut me, like the ungrateful hound he | 
is. When they have squeezed the orange, they | 

| 


throw away the rind, Didn’t Voltaire say that, 
when Frederick of Prussia gave him the go-by? 
Heaven knows it’s trne enough; ahd now you 
who by a word night secure yourself a splendid 
position—yes, I'say splendid for a poor drudge 
and dependent like you, and insure a home for | 
me—you, forsooth, must needs favor me with 
your high-flown sentiments about ‘your sense 
of right, and promise me a home in the future, 
if I will wait and hope! No, Diana, waitin 
and hoping are done with for me, and I can fin 
: home in the bed of the river without your 
elp.” | 

“You would not be so wicked as to do that?” 
cried Diana, aghast. 

“T don’t know about the wickedness of the 
act. But rely upon it, when my choice lies be- | 
tween the work-house and the river, I shall pre- 
fer the river. The modern work-house is no in- 
viting sanctuary, and I dare say many a home- 
less wretch makes the same choice.” 

For some minutes there was silence. Diana 
stood with her elbows resting on the chimney- 


| piece, her face covered with her hands. 


| all that kind of thing, which prompted 
| fusal. A school-girlis 


Why should your | 
| Somer woman, or a more elegant woman, by gad, 


| care, which secured me an admirable husband 
| and a happy home.’ 


“Oh, Lord, teach me to do the thing which is 
right!” she prayed, and in the next breath acted 
on the impulse of the moment. 

‘What would you have me do?’ she asked, 

“What any one but an idiot would do of her 
own accord—accept the good fortune that has 
dropped into your lap. Do you think such luck 
as yours goes begging every day?” 

“You would have me accept Gustave Leno- 
ble’s offer, no matter what falsehoods may be 
involved in my acceptance of it? 

““T can see no reason for falsehood. Any one 
but an idiot would honor sueh a man; any one 
but an idiot would thank Providence for such 
good fortune.” 

“Very well, papa,” exclaimed Diana, with a 
laugh that had no mirthful music, ‘‘T will not 
be the exceptional idiot. If M. Lenoble does me 
the honor to repeat his offer—and I think from 
his manner he means to do so—I will accept it.” 

‘‘He shall repeat it!” cried the eaptain, 
throwing off his assumption of the tragic father. 
The Gédipus Coloneus, the Lear—the venerable 
victim of winter winds and men’s ingratitude— 
was transformed in a moment into an elderly 
Jeremy Diddler, lined with Lord Foppington. 
“He shall repeat it; I will have him at your 
feet to-morrow. Yes, Di, my love, I pledge my- 
self to bring that about, without compromise to 
piss maidenly fa or the dignity of a Paget. 

y dear child, 1 ought to have known that re- | 
flection would. show you where your duty lies. 
I fear I have been somewhat harsh, but you 
must forgive me, Di; I have set my heart on this 
match, for’ your happiness as well as my own. 
T could not ‘stand the disappointment; though T | 
admired, and still admire, the high feeling, and | 
our re- | 
sentimentality, child, but | 
with something noble in it; not the sentimental- | 
ity of a vulgar school-girl. The blue blood will 
show itself, my love; and now—no, no, don’t ery. 
You will live'to thank me for to-night’s ork 
yes, my child, to thank me, when you look round 
your comfortable home by and by—when my 
poor old bones are moldering in their unpre- | 
tending sepulcher—and say to yourself, ‘I have | 
my father to thank for this, Adverse cireum- 
stances forbade his doing his duty as tons 
fathers are allowed the privilege of doing theirs. 
but it was his forethought, his ever-watchfu 


Mark my words, the time | 
will come when you will say this, my dear.” 
“*T will try to think of you always kindly, | 
papa, ” Miss Paget answered, in a low sad voice; 
‘and if my marriage can secure your happiness 
and Gustave Lenoble’s, I am content. only 
fear to take too much, and give too little.” 
“My love, you must certainly be the lineal 
descendant of Don Quixote. Too much, and 
too little, forsooth! t Lenoble find a hand- 


elsewhere! Such a woman as a duke might be | 
proud to make his duchess, by Jove! ‘There 
shall be no sense of obligation on our side, my 
love, Gustave Lenoble shall be made to feel 
that he gets change for his shilling. Kiss me, 
child, and tell me you forgive me for being a 
little rough with you, just now.” 

“Forgive you?}—yes, papa, I dare say you | 
are wiser than I. Why should TI refuse M. Le- 
noble? He is good and kind, and will give us a 
happy home. What more can I want? Do I 
want to be like Charlotte, to whom life seems — 


“Tf you will only wait, papa, if you will only’! all poetry and brightness?” 


have patience—” 


And’ who’ is ‘going to throw herself away 


| consideration. 


upon a penny-a-liner, by Jove!” interjected the 


captain. 

“Can I hope to be like that girl with her 
happy ignorance of life, her boundless love and 
trust? Oh, no, no, papa; those things’ are not 
for me.” 

She laid her head upon her father’s breast, 
and sobbed like a child: ‘This was her second 


| farewell to: the man she had loved, the dreams 


she had dreamed. The captain comforted her 
with a paternal embrace, but was as powerless 
to comprehend her emotion asif he had found 
himself suddenly called upon to console the sor- 
row of a Japanese widow. 

“Hysterical,” he murmured) ‘These noble 
natures are subject to that kind of thing. And 
now, my love,” he continued, in a more busi- 
ness-like, tone, “Jet us talkyseriously: I think 
it would be very advisable for you to leave 
Bayswater, and take up your abode in these 
humble lcdgings with me immediately.” 

“Why, papa?” 

“The reason is sufficiently obvious, my loye. 
Tt is not right that you should continue to eat 
the bread of dependence. As thé future wife 
of Gustave Lenoble—and, in this case, the word 
future means immediately—” ’ 

**Papa,” cried Diana, suddenly, ‘you will 
not hurry me into this marriage? I have con- 
sented for your sake. You will not be so un- 
generous as to—” 

“As to hurry you? ‘No, my dear, of course 
not. There shall be no indecent haste. Your 
wishes, your delicate and disinterested: motives, 
shall be consulted before all things: yes; my 
love,” cried the captain, sorely afraid of sone 
wavering on the part of his daughter, and pain- 
fully anxious to ccnciliate her, “all shall be in 
accordance with your wishes. But I must urge 

our immediate removal from Bayswater: first, 

ecause M. Lenoble will naturally wish to see 
you oftener than he can while you are residing 
with people whose acquaintance I do not want 
him to make; and secondly, becatise you have 
no further need of Mrs. Sheldon’s patronage.” 

“Tt has been kindness, affection, papa—never 
patronage. J could not Jeave Mrs. Sheldon or 
Charlotte abruptly or ungracicusly, upon any 
They gave me a home when 
most bitterly needed one. They took me away 
from the dull round of school-room drudgery 
that was fast changing me into a hard, hope- 
less, joyless automaton. My first duty is to 
them.” 

The captain’s angry sniff alone expressed the 
indignation which this impious remark inspired, 

“My next shall be to you and M. Lenoble. © 
Let me give Mrs. Sheldon due notice of the 
change in our plans.” 

““What do you call due notice?’ asked Hora- 
tio, peevishly. 

“A quarter’s notice.” 

‘Oh, indeed! Then for three months you are 
to dance attendance upon Mrs, Sheldon, while 
M. Lenoble is waiting to make you his wife.” 

Ae must eonsult the wishes of my friends, 

apa. 

“Very well, my dear,” replied the captain, 
with a sigh that was next of kin toa groan: 
‘you must please yourself and your friends, J 
suppose; your poor old father is a secondary 
consideration.” And then, timeously mindful! 
of the skirmish he bad just had with his daugh- 
ter, Captain Paget made haste to assure her of 
his regard and submission. 

“All shall be as you please, my love,” he 
murmured. ‘There, go into my rcom, and 
smooth your hair, and bathe your eyes, while I 
ring for the tea.” 

Diana obeyed. She found eau-de-cologne and 
the most delicate of Turkey sponges on her 
father’s wash-handstand: jockey-club and ivory- 
backed brushes, somewhat yellow with age, but 
bearing crest and monogram, on his dressing- 
table. The work-house did not seem quite so 
near‘at hand as the captain had implied; but 
with these sanguine people it is but a step from 
br i tment to despair. 

“What am I to tell Mrs. Sheldon; papa?” sh¢ 
asked, when she was pouring out her father’s 


tea. 

‘“Well, I think you had better say nothing, 
except that my circumstances have somewhat 
improved, and that my failing health requires 
your care.” : 

““T hate secrets, papa.” ° 

“So do I, my ‘dear; but half-confidences are 
more disagreeable than secrets.” 

Diana submitted. ‘She secretly reserved to 
herself the right to tell Charlotte any thing ‘she 
pleased. From that dear, adopted sister slo 
would hide nothing. 

“Tf M. Lenoble should repeat his offer, and 
Tshould accept it, I will tell her all,” she thought. 
““Té will make that dear girl happy to know that 
there is some one who loves me, besides herself.” 

And then she thought of the strange difference 
of fate that gave to this Charlotte Halliday, 


| with her rich step-father and comfortable sur- 


ae & penniless soldier of fortune for a 
lover, while to her, the spendthrift adventurer’s 


| daughter, came a wealthy .suitor. 


“Will hers be the dinner of herbs, and mine 
the stalled ox?” she thought. ‘Ah, Heaven for- 
bid! Why is it so difficult to love wisely, so easy 
to love too well?” 
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She remembered the cynical French proverb, 
** When we cannot have what we love, we mus' 


love what we have.” But the cynical proverb | 


brought her no comfort. 
She went back to Bayswater with a strange, 
bewildered feeling; after having promised her 


| very sweet. 


father to go to Omega street whenever he sent | 


for her.. There was no actual pain in her mind, 
no passionate desire to recall her promise, no 
dread horror of the step to which she had 
pledged herself. The feeling that oppressed her 
was the sense that such a step should have been 
the spontaneous election of her grateful heart, 
proud of a good man’s preference, instead of a 
weak submission to a father’s helplessness, 


BOOK FIFTH.—THE FIRST ACT OF MR. 
SHELDON’S DRAMA. 


CHAPTER I. 
TAKEN BY STORM. 

Two days after her interview with Gustave 
Lenoble, Miss Paget received 9 brief note from 
her father, summoning her again to Omega 
street. 

““ He has not gone back to Normandy,” wrote 
the captain. ‘My child, he positively worships 
the ground you walk upon, Ah, my love, ié is 
something to have a futher! I need scarcely 
tell you that his first idea of your excellence was 
inspired by those glowing descriptions of your 
soodnest your beauty, your heroism, which I 
favored him with, en passant, during our con- 
versations at Cotenoir, where the happy accident 
of a business transaction first introduced me to 
him. The interests of my only child have ever 
been near and dear to me; and where a duller 
man would have perceived only a wealthy stran- 
ger, my pelnine instincts recognized at a glance 
the predestined husband of my daughter. It 
needed my wide experience of life—and, as I 
venture to believe, my subtle knowledge of the 
human heart—to understand that a man who 
had lived for five-and-thirty years buried alive in 
a French province—a charming place, my love, 
and for your refined taste replete with interest— 
never seeing a mortal except his immediate 
neighbors, would be the man of men to fall in 
love with the first attractive young woman he 
met among strangers. Come to me this after- 
noon without fail, and come early. : 

Yours, TEIN Oe 

Diana obeyed this summons submissively, but 
still troubled by that strange sense of bewilder- 
ment which had affected her since her stormy 
interview with Captain Paget. She was not quite 
certain of herself. The old dreams—the sweet, 
foolish, girlish fancies—were not yet put away 


altogether from her mind; but she knew that | 


they were foolish, and she was half inclined to 
believe that there had been some wisdom in her 
father’s scorn. 

‘What do I want more?” she asked herself. 
“He is good and brave and true, and he loves 
me. If I werea princess, my marriage would be 
negotiated for me by other people, and I should 
have reason to consider myself very happy if 
the man whom the State selected for my hus- 
band should Tere as good a man as Gustave 
Lenoble. And he loves me; me, who have never 
before had power over a man’s heart!” 

She walked across Hyde Park on this occasion, 
as on the last; and her thoughts, — always 
confused—mere rags and scraps of thought— 
were not all unpleasant. There was a smile 
half shy, half tender, on her face as she went 
into the little sitting-room where Gustave was 
waiting for her. She had seen his hat and over- 
coat in the passage, and knew that he was there 
waiting for her. To this poor desolate soul 
there was something sweet in the idea of being 
waited for. 

As she stood but a little within the doorway, 
blushing, almost trembling with the sense of her 
changec ition, her lover came across the 
room and took her in his arms, The strong 
brave arms held her to his breast; and in that 
one embrace he took her to his heart, and made 
her his own forever. 

In every story of life-long affection there is 
one moment in which the bond is . Diana 
looked up at the frank, tender face, and felt 
that she had found her conqueror. Master. 
friend, protector, husband, adoring and devoted 
lover, gallant and fearless champion—he was all; 
and she divined his power and his worth as she 
glanced shyly upward, ashamed to be so lightly 
won. 

‘“M. Lenoble,” she faltered, trying to with- 
draw herself from the strong encircling arm 
‘aat held her, as if by right. 

“ Gustave, now and forever, my Diane! There 
siall be no more Monsieur Lenoble. Andina 
few weeks it shall be ‘my husband.’ Your 
father has given me to you. He tells me to 
laugh at your re , your scruples; to assail 
you like your Shakspeare’s Petruchio assails his 

therine—with audacious insolence that will 
not be denied. And I shall take his advice. 
Look up into my face, dear angel, and defy me 
to take his advice.” 

cr gy A the dear angel looked only down- 

it M. Lenoble was resolved to have 
an agreeable response, 


| ure which she had never expected to 


“See, then, thou canst not defy me!” he 
cried, in the only language he spoke; and the 
“tw” for the first time sounded yery tender, 
“ Thou canst not tell me thou art 
angry with me. And the other—the imbecile! 
—he is gone forever, is he not?, Ah, say yes!” 

“Yes, he is gone,” said Diana, almost in a 
whisper. 

‘Is he quite gone? The door of thine heart 
locked against him, his luggage thrown out of 
the window?” 

“He is gone,” she murmured softly. ‘‘ He 
could not hold his place against you—you are so 
strong, so brave; and he was only a shadow. 
Yes; he is gone.” 

, She said this with a little sigh of relief. It was 
in all sincerity that she answered her suitor’s 
question. She felt, that a crisis had come in her 
life—the first page of a new volume; and the 
old, sad, tear-blotted book might be cast away. 

“Dear angel, wilt thou ever learn to loveme?” 
asked Gustave, in a half-whisper, bending down 
bis ie face till his lips almost touched her 
cheek. 

“Tt is impossible not to love you,” she an- 
swered softly. And indeed it seemed to her as 
if this chivalrous Gaul was a creature to com- 
mand the love of women, the fear of men; an 
Achilles en frac; a Bayard without his coat of 
mail; Don Quixote in his youth, generous, braye, 
compassionate, tender, and with a brain not as 
yet distempered by the reading of silly roman- 


ces, 

Captain Paget emerged from his den as the 
little love-scene ended. He affected a gentle- 
manly unconsciousness of the poetry involved 
in the situation; was pleasantly anxious about 
the tea-tray, the candles, and minor details of 
life; and thus afforded the lovers ample time 
in which to recover their composure. The 
Frenchman was in nowise discomposed; he was 
only abnormally gay, with a little air of triumph 
that was not unpleasing. Diana was pale; but 
there was an unwonted light in her eyes, and she 
had by no means the appearance of a victim 
newly-offered on the sacrificial altar of filial 
duty. In sober truth, Miss Paget was happier 
to-night than she had been for a long time. At 
three-and-twenty she was girl enough to rejoice 
in the knowledge that she was truly loved, and 
woman enough to value the sense of se in- 
volved in the security of a prosperous future. 

If she was grateful to her lover—and the affec- 
tion he had inspired in her heart had grown out 
of gratitude—it was no mercenary consideration 
as to his income or position that made her grate- 
ful. She thanked him for his love—that treas- 

possess; 
she thanked him because he had taken her by the 
hand, and led her out of the ranks of lonely, de- 
pendent womanhood, and seated her upon a 
throne, on the steps whereof he was content to 
kneel, Whether the throne was a rushen chair 
in some rustic cottage, or a gilded fauteuil in a 
palace, she cared very little. It was the sub- 
ject’s devotion that was new and sweet to her. 

She went to Charlotte’s room that night, when 
Mr. Sheldon’s small household was at rest; as 
she had gone on Christmas Eve to renounce her 
lover and to bless her rival. This time it was a 
new confession she went to make, and a confes- 
sion that involved some shame. There is noth- 
ing so hard to confessasinconstancy; and every 
woman is not so epuilceaphie as Rahel Varnha- 
gen, who declared that to be constant was not 
always to love the same person, but always to 
love some one. 

Miss Paget seated herself at Charlotte’s feet, 
as she had done on that previous occasion. The 
weather was still cold enough to make a fire 
very pleasant, though it was more than two 
months since the Christmas bells had rung out 

nthe frosty air. Diana sat ona low hassock, 
playing with the tassels of her friend’s dressing- 
pown, anxious to make her confession, and sore- 
'y at a loss for words in which to shape so hu- 
nniliating an ayowal. 

“ Charlotte,” she began, exupel at last, 
“have you any idea when you an ‘Valentine 
are to be married?” 

Miss Halliday gave a little cry of surprise. 

“Why, of course not, Di! How can you ask 
such a‘question? Our marriage is what uncle 
George calls a remote contingency. We are not 
to be married for ages—not until Valentine has 
obtained a secure position in literature, and an 
income that seems almost impossible. ‘That was 
the special condition upon which Mr. Sheldon— 
papa—gave his consent to our engagement, Of 
course it was very proper and prudent of him 
to think of these ; and he has been very 
kind and libaral-minded in his conduct to me 
throughout. I should be a most ungrateful per- 
son if I refused to be guided by his advice.” 

‘** And I suppose that means that your engage- 
ment is to be a long one?” 

“The longest of long engagements. And what 
can be happier than a long engagement? One 
gets to know and understand fhe man one is to 
marry so thoroughly. I think I know every 
turn of thought in Valentine’smind; every taste, 
every fancy; and I feel myself every day grow- 
ing to thinkmore and more like him. I read the 
books he reads, so as to be able to talk to him, 
you know; but I am not so clever as you, Di, 


and Valentine’s favorite authors do sometimes 


Jalentine accomplishes 
in comparison. to Homer, and the little notice 
the reviewers take of him, except to make him 
low-spirited by telling him that he is shallow 
and frivolous, | begin to think that literature 
must be going to the dogs.” 

And here Charlotte Became meditative, ab- 
sorbed in the contemplation of Mr. Hawke- 
hurst’s genius. Diana had begun the conversa- 
tion very artfully, intending to proceed by a 

entle transition from Charlotte’slove-affairs to 

er own; but the conversation was drifting 
away from the subject into a discussion upon 
literature, and the brilliant young. essayist, 
whose first adventurous flights seemed grand as 
the soaring of Theban eagle to this tender and 
admiring watcher of his skyward progress. 

“Lotta,” said Miss Paget, after a pause, 
“should you be very sorry if I were to leave 
you before your marriage?” 

“Leave me before my marriage, Diana! Is it 
not arranged that you are to live with mamma, 
and to be a daughter to her when I am gone? 
And you will come and stay with Valentine and 
me at our cottage; and you will advise me about 
my housekeeping, and teach me how to bea sen- 
sible, useful, economical wile, as well as a de- 
voted one. Leave us, Di! What have I dene, 
of mamma, or Mr. Sheldon, or anybody, that 
you should talk of anything so dreadful?” 

“What have you done, dear girl, dear friend, 
dear sister? Everything to win my undying 
love and gratitude. Youhave changed me from 
a hard, disappointed, bitter-minded woman—en- 
vious, at times, even of you—into your loving 
and devoted friend. You have changed nme 
from a miserable creature into a contented and 
hopeful one. You have tausht me to forget 
that my childhood and youth were one long 
night of wretchedness and degradation. You 
have taught me to forgive the father who suf- 
fered my life to be what it was, and made no 
one poor effort to lift me out of the slough of 
despond to which he had sunk. I can say no, 
more, Charlotte. There are things that cannot, 
be told by words.” 

“ And you want to leave me!” said Charlotte,, 
in accents half wondering, half reproachful. 

“My father wants me to leave you, Lotta; 
and some one else—some one whom you musi 
know and like before I can be sure I like him 
myself.” 

“Him!” cried Charlotte, with a faint shriek 
of surprise. ‘‘ Diana, WHAT are you going to 
tell me?” 

“A secret, Lotta; something which my fa- 
ther has forbidden me tell any one, but which I 
will not hide from you. My poor father has. 
found a kind friend—a friend who is almost as; 

ood to him as you aretome. How merciful 
Saven is in raising up friends for outcasts! 
And I have seen a good deal of this gentleman 
who is so kind to papa, and the result is that— 
chiefly for papa’s sake, und Lecause I know that 
he is generous and brave anc true, I mean aes 
friend, M. Lenoble—I have consented to be his 
wife.” 

“Diana!” cried Charlotte, with a sternness 
of manner that was alarming in so gentle a 
creature, ‘‘it shall never be!” 

“What, dear?” 

‘The sacrifice! No, dear, no! I understand 
it all. For your cruel, mercenary, heartless, 
designing father’s sake, you are going to marry 
aman whom you can’t love. You are going to 
offer up your poor, bruised, desolate heart on 
the altar of duty. Ah, dear, you can’t think I 
forget what you told me only two short months 
ago—though I seem selfish and frivolous, and 
am always palling about him, and parading 
my happiness, as it must seem to you, reckless 
of the wounds so newly healed in your noble, 
unselfish heart. But I do not altogether forget, 
Diana, andsuch a sacrifice as this I will not allow. 
I know you have resigned him to me—I know 
you have thrust him from your heart, as yon 
told me that night. But the hollow achin; 
void that is left in your lonely heart shall be sa- 
cred, Di. No stranger’s image shall pollute it. 
You shall not sacrifice your own peace to your 
father’s selfishness. No, dear, no! With mam- 
ma and me you will always have a home. You 
need stoop to no cruel barter such as this mar- 
riage,” 

And hereupon Miss Halliday wept over and 
caressed her friend, as the confidante of Aga- 
memnon’s aie Roe may have wept over and 
caressed that devoted young princess after the 


divination of Calchas had become common talk 
in the royal household. 

“But if I think it my duty to accept M. Le- 
noble’s offer, Lotta?’ urged Miss’ Paget with 
some embarrassment of manner. ~ “* M. Lenoble 
is as rich as he is generous,'and my marriage 
with him will secure a happy home for my fa- 
ther. The foolish dreams | told you about on 
Christmas Eve had faded from my mind before T 
dared to speak of them. I could only confess 
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| 
more careless, prior to Miss Halliday’s engage- 


my folly when I knew that I was learning to be 
wise. Pray do not think that I am sordid or 
mercenary. It is not because M. Lenoble is rich 
that I am inclined to marry him, it is because—’ 

‘Because: you want to throw. yourself away 
for the advantage of your selfish, heartless  fa- 
ther,” interjected Charlotte. ‘*He has neglected 
you all your life; and now wants to profit by the 
sacrifice of ‘your happiness. Be firm, Di, dar- 
ling; your Charlotte will stand by you, and find 
a home for you always, come what may. “Who 
is this M. Lenoble? Some horrible ugly old 
creature, E dare say.” 

Miss Paget smiled and blushed. The vision. 
of Gustave’s frank handsome face arose before 
her very vividly as Charlotte said this. 

“No, dear,” she replied. ‘‘M. Lenoble is not 
an old man—five-and-thirty at most.” 

‘ Wive-and-thirty !” repeated Charlotte, with 
awry face; “you don’t call that young? And 
what is he like?’ 

“Well, dear, I think he is the sort of man 
whom most people would call handsome. I’m 
sure you would like him, Lotta, He is so can- 
did, so animated, so full of strength and cour- 
age. The sort of man to whom one would na- 
turally look in any emergency or danger; the 
sort of man in whose company fear would be 


“Diana,” cried Charlotte, suddenly, ‘you are 
in love with him!” 

“Lotta!” 

“Yes, dear, you are in love with him,” re- 
peated Miss Halliday, embracing her friend 
with effusion; ‘yes, over head and ears in love 
with him. And you are ashamed to confess the 
truth to me; and you are half ashamed to con- 
fess it even to yourself—as if you could deceive 
an old stager like me!” eried Charlotte, laugh- 
ing. ‘ Why, you dear inconstant thing, while 
I have felt myself the guiltiest and most selfish 
creature in the world for robbing you of Valen- 
tine, you have been quietly transferring your 
affections to this M. Gustave Lenoble—who is 
very rich, and brave, and true, and generous, 
and what most people would call handsome! 
Bless you, a thousand times, my darling! You 
have made me so happy.” 

“Indeed, Lotta?’ 


' lar where you go and what you do. 


“Yes, dear. The thought that there was a 
blank in your life made a dark cloud in mine. 
I know I have been very selfish, very thought- 
less, but I could never have been quite free from 
a sense of self-reproach. But now there is 
nothing for me but happiness. Oh, darling, I so 
long to see your M. Lenoble!” 

‘You shall see him, dear.” 

“ And in the mean time tell me what he is 
like.” 

Miss Halliday insisted upon a full, true, and 
particular account of M. Lenoble’s personal ap- 
pearance. Diana gave it, but not without some 
sense of embarrassment. She could not bring 
herself to be enthusiastic about Gustave Le- 
noble, though in her heart there was a warmth 
of feeling that surprised her. ! 

“What a hypocrite you are, Di!” exclaimed 
Charlotte, Saree “JT know you love this 
good Frenchman almost as dearly as I love Val- 
entine, and that the thought of his affection 
makes you happy; and yet you speak of him in 
little measured sentences, and you won't be en- 
thusiastic even about his good looks.” 

“Tt is difficult to pass from dreams to reali- 
ties, Lotta. I have livedso long among dreams, 
that the waking world seems strange to me.” 

“That is only a poetical way of saying that 

ou are ashamed of having changed your mind. 

wiil tell M. Lenoble what a lukewarm crea- 
ture you are, and how unworthy of his 
love!” 

“You shall tell him what you please. But 
remember, dear, my engagement must not be 
spoken about yet awhile, not even to your mam- 
ma. Papa makes a strong point of this, and I 
have promised to obey, though I am quite in the 
dark as to his reasons.” 

Miss Halliday submitted to anything her 
friend wished; only entreating that she might 
be introduced to M. Lenoble. Diana promised 
hor this privilege; butit speedily transpired that 
'Diana’s promise was not all that was wanted on 
this occasion. 

For some time past, in fact from the very 
commencement of Charlotte’s engagement, Mr. 
Sheldon had shown himself punctilious to an ex- 


pared himself for active opposition. 


coeding degree with regard to his step-daughter. 
The places to which she went, and the people 
with whom she consorted, appeared to be mat- | 
ters of supreme importance in his mind, When 
speaking of these things he gave those about | 
him to understand that his ideas had been the | 
same from the time of Charlotte’s leaving 
school: b25 Diana knew that this was. not true. 
Mr. Sheicon’s theories had been much less 


swi¢t, and “fr, Sheldon’s practices hea heenmuch 


ment. 

No'stately principal of a school for young la- 
dies could have been more particular as to the 
movements of her chargés—more apprehensive 
of wolf-in-sheep’s-clothing in the shape of sing- 
ing’ or | drawing-master—than’ Mr. Sheldon 
seemed to bein these latter days. Even those 
Ae walks in Kensington Gardens, which 
2ad been one of the regular occupations of the 
day, were now forbidden. Mr. Sheldon did not 
like that his daughter should walk in public 
with no better protector than Diana Paget. 

‘There is something disreputable in two girls 
marching about those gardens together, accord- 
ing’ to my ideas,” said this ultra-refined stock- 
broker, one morning at the family breakfast- 
table. ‘‘I don’t like to see my step-daughter do 
anything I should forbid my own daughter to 
do. And if I had a daughter, I should most de- 
cidedly forbid all lonely rambles in Kensington 
Gardens. You see, Lotta, two girls as attrac- 
tive as you and Miss Paget can’t be too partieu- 
When you 
want air and exercise, you can get both in the 
garden; and when you want a change of scene, 
and a peep at the fashions, you can drive out 
with Mrs. Sheldon.” 

To this deprivation Charlotte submitted, some- 
what unwillingly, but with no sign of open re- 
bellion. She thought her step-father foolish 
and unreasonable; but she always bore in mind 
the fact that he had been kind and disinterested 
in the matter of her engagement, and she was 
content to prove her gratitude by any little 
sacrifice of this kind. Was not her lover per- 
mitted to spend his Sundays in her society, and 
to call on her, at his discretion, during the week? 
And what were walks in Kensington Gardens 
compared with the delight of his dear presence? 
It is true that she had sometimes been favored 
with Mr. Hawkehurst’s society. in the course of 
her airing; but she knew that he sacrificed his 
hours of work or study for the chance of half an 
hour in her society; and she felt that there 
might be gain to him in her loss of liberty. 

She told him, when next they met, that the 
morning walks were forbidden; and, so jealous 
a passion is love, that Mr. Hawkehurst was no- 
wise sorry to find that his pearl was strictly 
watched and carefully guarded. 

“Well, it seems very particular of Mr. Shel- 
don, of course,” he said; ‘‘ but upon my word, 
I think he’s right. Such a girl a& you oughtn’t 
to go about with no better protection than Di- 
anacan give you. Fellows will stare so ata 
pretty girl you know; and I can’t bear to think 
my pearl should be stared at by impertinent 
strangers.” 

Mr. Hawkehurst did not, however, find the 
strict notions of his lady-love’s step-father quite 
so agreeable when he wanted to take his ‘‘ pearl” 
to the winter exhibitions of pictures. e was 
told that Miss Halliday could go nowhere, ex- 
cept accompanied by her mamma; and as 
Georgy did not care about pictures, and found 
herself uneqyal to the fatigue of attending the 
winter exhibitions, he was obliged to forego the 
delight of seein them with Lotta on his arm. 
He pronounced Mr. Sheldon on this occasion to 
be a narrow-minded idiot; but withdrew the 
remark in a contrite spirit when Charlotte re- 
minded him of that gentleman’s generosity. 

“Yes, dear, he has certainly been very kind 
and very disinterested—more disinterested than 
even you think; but, somehow, I can’t make 
him out.” 

It was very well for Miss Halliday that she 
had submitted to this novel restriction with so 
good a grace, inasmuch as Mr. Sheldon had pre- 
He had 
given orders to his wife, and further orders to 
(rs. Woolper, to the effect that his step-daugh- 
ter should not be permitted to go out-of-doors 
except in his own or her mother’s company. 

“She is a very good girl, you see, Nancy,” he 
said to the old housekeeper, “‘but she’s young, 
and she’s giddy; and of course I can’t take upon 
myself to answer for Miss Paget, who may or 
may not bea good girl. She comes of a very 
bad stock, however; and I am bound to remem- 
ber that. Some pero think that you can’t 
give a girl too much liberty. My ideas lean the 
other way. i think you can’t take too much 
care of a very pretty girl whom you are bound 
by duty to protect.” 

All this sounded very noble and very consci- 
entious. Jt sounded thus even to Mrs, Woolper, 
who in her intercourse with Philip Sheldon 
could geo oat divest herself of one appalling 
memory. at memory was the death of Tom 
Halliday, and the horrible thoughts and fears 
that had for a time possessed her mind in rela- 
tion to that death. The shadow of that old 

hastly terror sometimes came between her and 

Ir. Sheldon even now, though she had long ago 
assured herself that the terror had been alike 


| groundless and unreasonable. 


“Didn't I'see my own nephew carried off by 


| a fever twice as sudden as the fever that car- 


ried off poor Mr. Halliday?” she said to herself; 
“and am I to think horrid things of him as I 
nursed, a baby, because a cup of greasy beef-tea 
turned my stomach?” . 

Convinced by such reasoning as this that she 
had done her master a grievous wrong, and 
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grateful for the timely shelter afforded in her 
old age, Mrs. Woolper felt that she could not do 
too much in her benefactor’s service, She had 
already shown herself a clever managing: house- 
keeper; had reformed abuses, and introca1 t 
new system of care and economy below 
to the utter. bewilderment of poor Georg) 
whom the responsibilities of the Gothic Villa 
had been an overwhelming burden. Georgy 
was not particularly grateful to the energetic 
old Yorkshire woman. who had taken this bur- 
den off her hands, but she was submissive. 

“T never felt myself much in the house, my 
dear,” she said to Lotta; “but I am sure since 
Ann Woolper has been here I have felt myself 
a cipher.” 

rs. Woolper, naturally sharp. and observant, 
was not slow to perceive that Mr. Sheldon was 
abnormally anxious about his step-daughter. 
She ascribed this anxiety to asuspicious nature, 
an inherent distrust of other people on the part 
of her master, and in some measure’to his igno- 
rance of womankind. 

‘He seems to think that she’d run away and 
get married on the Sly, at a-word from that 
young man: but he doesn’t know what a dear 
innocent soul she is, and how sorry she’d be to 
displease any one that’s kind to her, I don’t 
know pro tert about Miss Paget. She’s more 
stand-offish than our own miss, though she is 
little better than a genteel kind of servant; but 
she seems fair-spoken enough. As to our miss, 
bless her dear heart, she wants no watching, 
Tlllay. But I dare say those city folks, wit 
their stocks going up and going down, and al- 
ways bringing about the ruin of somebody or 
other, go which way they will, get their poor 
heads so muddled with figures that they can’t 
believe there’s such a thing as honesty in the 
world.” 

This was the gist of Mrs. Woolper’s evening 
musing in the snug little housekeeper’s room at 
the Lawn. It was a very comfortable little 
room, and held sacred to Mrs. Woolper: the 
three young females and the boy in ations 
who formed Mr. Sheldon’s in-door establish- 
ment, preferring the license of the kitchen to 
the strict etiquette of the housekeeper’s room, 

This apartment, as well as every other room 
in the stock-broker’s house, bore the stamp of 
prosperity. A comfortable easy-chair reposed 
the limbs of Mrs. Woolper; a bright. little fire 
burned in a bright. little grate, and its ruddy 
light was reflected in a bright little fender. 
Prints of the goody class adorned the walls; 
and a small round table, with a somewhat 

audy cover, supported Mrs. Woolper’s work- 
box and family Bible, both of which she made 
it a point of honor to carry about with her, and 
to keep religiously, through good fortune and 
through evil fortune; neither of which, how- 
ever, afforded her much employment. She 
felt- herself. to be much nearer grace with the 
family Bible by her side than she would have 
been without it; she felt, indeed, that the main- 
tenance and due exhibition of the family Bible 
was in itself'a kind of religion. But that she 
should peruse its pages was not in the bond. 
Her eyes were old and weak—sharp enough to 
discover the shortcomings of Mr. Sheldon’s 
young maid-servants, but too feeble even for 
ong-primer. 

As she looked round that snug little chamber 
of an evening, when her day’s labors were end- 
ed, and her own particular Britannia-metal tea- 
pot was basking in the fender, her own special 
round of toast frizzling on the trivet, she was 
very grateful to the man to whom she owed 
these comforts. 

‘““What should I be but for him?’ she asked 
herself, with a shudder; for the vision of that 
darksome abode shut in by high black walls—the 
metropolitan work-house—rose before her. Sh« 
did not know what difficulties would have barred 
her entrance even into that dreary asylum; she 
only thought of the horrors of that sanctuary, 
and she blessed her master for the benevolence 
that had accepted the service of her failing 
hands. 

This was the servant on whom Philip Sheldon 
relied. He saw that she was grateful, and that 
she wasready to serve him with an almost slavish 
devotion. He knew that she had suspected him 
in the , and he saw that she had outlived her 
suspicion. 

“There is a statute of limitations for these 
things as well as for debt,” he said to himself. 
“A man can live down anything, if he knows 
what he is about.” 


CHAPTER I. 
FIRM AS A ROCK. 

Arter that midnight interview between the 
two girls in Miss Halliday’s bedroom, life went 
very smoothly at the Gothic Villa for two or 
three days, during which the impulsive Char- 
lotte, being forbidden to talk openly of the 
change in her friend’s freer, was fain to give 
vent to her feelings by furtive embraces and 
hand-squeezings, sly nods and meaning becks, 
and mischievous twinkling of ber arch gray 


eyes. : 
"She talked of Valentine more than ever now, 
feeling herself at liberty to sing what pmans she 
pleased in praise of her hero, nov: t)a* her friend 
fad also a fitting subject for pxans, 


of her last conversation with her lover, or alively 
sketch of the delights of that ideal cottage whic 
she loved to furnish and unfurnish in accordance 
with the new fancy of the hour. 

Diana was pleased to listen to her girlish talk: 
to hang and rehang the ideal draperies, to fill and 
refill the ideal book-case, to plan and replan the 
arrangements of that ideal existence which was 
to be all joy and love and harmony; but when 
her turn came and she was asked to be rap 
turous about her own lover, she could say noth- 
ing: that which she felt was too deep for words. 
The thought of her lover was strange to her; the 
fact_of his love was mysterious and wonderful, 
She could not talk of him with the customary 
frivolous school-girl talk; and love for him had 
so newly taken root in her heart, that there were 
as yet no blossgms to be gathered from that 
magical plant. 

“Don’t ask me to talk of him, Lotta dear,” 
she said. ‘‘lam not yet sure that I love him; 
I only feel that it is sweet to he loved by him. 
I think Providence must have sent him to me in 
pity for my desolation.” 

is was almost the same fancy that had oc- 
curred to Susan Meynell five and thirty years 
before this time, when Gustave the first had res- 
cued her from the suicide’s unrepentable sin. 

That chivalrous turn of mind which was hered- 
itary in the race of Lenoble predisposed these 
men to pity loneliness and beauty, weakness and 


sorrow. This pity for helplessness may haye been 
indeed only an element of their exceedin, 
strength, as not the rescue of weaklings anc 


women an unfailing attribute in the mighty 
men of old? Whoso prompt as Hercules to fly 
to the rescue of Hesione? who so swift as Per- 
seus to save Andromeda? And what sea-mon- 
ster more terrible than loneliness and poverty? 

In a few days there came another letter from 
Captain Paget, containing a fresh summons to 
Omega street. 


“Lenoble positively returns to Normandy to-mor- 
row,” he wrote, “to see his girls, and, no doubt, 
break the news of his approaching marriage. He 
much wants to see you, and, as I have forbidden his 
calling on you at the Lawn, can only meet you here. 
He is to drink tea with me at the usual time to-mor- 
row evening, and I shall expect to see you early in 
the afternoon.” 


This offered an opportunity for that introduc- 
tion to which Miss Halliday looked forward with 
so much interest. 

“Tf Mr. Sheldon and your mamma will let 
ou come with me this afternoon, dear, I shall 
e very pleased to take you,” said Diana; and 

she felt that she would appear less in the char- 
acter of a lamb led to the slaughter if she could 
a to meet her betrothed accompanied by Char- 
otte. 


But in this matter both the young ladies were 
doomed to disappointment. . Sheldon show- 
ed himself a social Draco in all things relatin, 
to his step-daughter. Being forbidden to revea 
the existence of Gustave Lenoble, Charlotte 
could only urge a frivolous desire to accompany 
her friend in a pilgrimage dictated by filial duty. 
To the practical mind of Philip Sheldon this 
desire appeared altogether absurd and unreason- 
able, and he did not hesitate to express himself 
to that effect in a tete-a-tete with his step-daugh- 


ter. 

‘What good on earth can you do by going to 
see a gouty old man, who has his own daughter 
to dance attendance upon him?” asked Mr. Shel- 
don. ‘* Really, Charlotte, I am surprised to hear 
such a proposition from a girl of your good 
sense. Arise Paget is your companion, not your 
visitor. It is her duty to indulge your whims, 
but it is not your place to give way to hers.” 

“But this isa whim of mine, papa; I should 
really like to spend the afternoon at Chelsea. It 
would be a change, you know.” 

Mr. Sheldon looked at his step-daughter with 
a sharp and searching gaze, a gaze in which 
there was suspicion as well as curiosity. 

“Tt is a very discreditable whim for a youn 
lady in your position,” he said, sternly; ‘and 
beg that such a proposition may not be made to 
me again.” 

This was decisive. Charlotte submitted, and 
Diana went alone to Omega street. She found 
Gustave waiting for her. He proposed a walk, 
and Captain Paget was enthusiastic upon the 
subject of fresh air, and the benefits arisin 
therefrom. So the lovers went out in the ble: 
winter afternoon, and wandered in the dreary 
Pimlico region as far as St. James’ Park—Qus- 
tave delighted to have Diana’s hand upon his 
arm, and Diana almost bewildered by a sense of 
happiness, which seemed unreal by reason of its 
vey novelty. 

ustave was all enthusiasm, full of plans for 
the future. He would have had the marriage 
take place immediately, if such a thing had been 
possible; but Diana showed him that it would 
not be possible. Her first duty was to the only 
friends she had ever known. Gustave argued 
the point resolutely for nearly an hour, during 
which time they made their way to the very 
gates of St. James’ Park, but Diana was more 
resolute still. 

‘* What a tyrannical wife I shall have by and 
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by!” said Gustave. ‘‘I think you care for these 
Sheldons more than for me, Diana.” 

“These Sheldons have been. so good to. me in 
the past.” 

‘And I mean to be so good to you in the fu- 
ture,” answered Gustave. ‘‘ You shall be the 
happiest wife in Normandy, if a foolish, doting 
husband’s devotion can make you happy.” 

‘* What have I done to deserve so much devo- 
tion?’ Diana murmured, wonderingly. 

“What have you done? Nothing, less than 
nothing. You will not even run the hazard of 
offending your family of Sheldon in order to 
make me happy. But Fate has said, ‘At the 
feet of that girl with the dark eyes and pale 

roud face shall r Lenoble of Cotenoir pu 

own his heart.’ Do you know what I said to 
myself when I saw you first in the little parlor 
yonder? Ah, no! How should you guess? ‘She 
is there,’ said I; ‘behold her! It is thy destiny, 
‘Lenoble, on which thou gazest!’ And thou, love, 
wert calm and voiceless as Fate. Quictas the 
co of marble before which the Pagans of- 
ered their sacrifices, across whose cold knees 
they laid their rich garments. I put my trea- 
sures. in your lap, my love; my heart, my hopes 
—all the treasures I had to offer.” 

This was all very sweet, but there was a ating 
even mingled with that sweetness. Diana told 
herself that love like this should only be offered 
on the purest shrine; and when she remembered 
the many stains upon her father’s honor, it 
seemed to her that a part of the shame must 
needs cleave to her. 

“Gustave,” she said, preeentlys after an ab- 
sent, meditative mood, from which her lover 
had vainly tried to beguile her, “does it not 
seem to you that there is something foolish in 
this talk of love and confidence between you and 
me; and that all your promises have been a lit- 
tle too lightly made? What do you know of 
me? You see me sitting in my father’s room, 
and because my eyes happen to please you, or 
for some reason as foolish as that, you ask me 
to be your wife. I might have been one of the 
worst of women.” 

“You might have been?—yes, dear, but you 
are not. And if you had been, Gustave Lenoble 
would not have flung his heart into your lap, 
even if your eyes had been sweeter than they 
are. We impulsive people are peop of quick 
perceptions, and know what we are doing better 
than our reflective friends imagine. I did not 
need to be an hour in your company, dear love, 
in order to know that you are noble and true. 
There are tones in the voice, there are expres- 
sions of the face, that tell these things better 
than words can tell them; for, you see, words 
can lie, while tones and looks are apt to be true. 
Yes, my angel, I knew you from that first night. 
My heart leaped across aj] conventional bar- 
riers, and found its way straight to yours.” 

“T can see that you think much better of me 
than I deserve; but even supposing you not to 
be deceived as to myself, J fear you are much 
deceived as to my surroundings.” 

“T know that your father is poor, and that 
the burden of his poverty weighs heavily on you. 
That is enough for me to know.” 

“No, M. Lenoble; it is not enough for you to 
know. If I am to be your wife, I will not enter 
your family as an impostor. I told you the truth 
about myself the other day when you questioned 
me, and [am bound to tell you the truth about 
my father.” 

And then she told him, in the plainest, frank- 
est language, the story of her father’s life. She 
inflicted no unnecessary shame on Captain Paget; 
she made no complaint of her neglected child- 
hood and joyless youth; but she told Gustave 
that her father had been an adventurer, keeping 
doubtful company, and earning his bread by 
doubtful means. 

‘*T hope and believe that if a peaceful home 
could be secured for his declining years, he 
would live the rest of his life like a gentleman 
and a Christian; and that, the bitter struggle 
for existence being ended, he would be sorry 
for the past. I doubt if the sense of shame 
ever deserted him when he was leading that 
wretched wandering life, leaving debts and dif- 
ficulties behind him everywhere—always har- 
assed and hunted by creditors, who had good 
cause to be angry. es, Gustave, I do believe 
that if it should please Providence to give my 
father a peaceful home at last, he will be thank- 
ful for God’s mercy, and will repent the sins of 
his life. And now’ l have told you the kind of 
heritage I can bring my husband.” 

“My dear love, I will accept the heritage, 
for the sake of her who brings it. I never 
meant to be less than a son to your father; and 
if he is not the best of fathers, as regards the 

ast, we will try to make him a decent kind of 

‘ather, as regards the future. I have long un- 

derstood that Captain Paget is something—ever 
so little—of an adventurer. It was the pursuit 
of fortune that brought him to me; and with- 
out knowing it, he brought me my fortune in the 
shape of his daughter.” 

Diana blushed as she remembered that Cap- 
tain Paget had not been so innocent of any de- 
pai in this matter as the Frenchman imag- 
in 


“And you will receive even a for my 
sake?” ieee Diana, sii 


‘With all my heart.” 

‘Ah, you are indeed a generous lover!” 

_ ‘A lover who is not generous is—bah! there 
is nothing in creation so. mean as the wretch 
whom love does not render generous. When one 
sees the woman whom fate intends for one’s wife, 
is one to stop to inquire the character of her 
father, her mother, her sister, her cousin?—for 
there is no stopping when you begin that. A 
man who loves makes no inquiries. If he finds 
his jewel in the gutter, he picks it out of the 
mud and carries it away in his.bosom, too proud 
of his treasure to remember where he found it; 
always provided that the jewel isno counterfeit, 
but t! he real gem, fit for a king’scrown. And 
my diamond is of the purest water. By-and-by 
we will try to drain the gutter—that is to say, 
we will try to pay those small debts of which 
you speak, to lodging-house keepers, and trades- 
men who have trusted your father.” 

“You would pay papa’s debts!” cried Diana in 
amazemeht. 

“But why not? All these little debts, the 
thought of which is so bitter to you, might be 
discharged for two or three thousand pounds. 
Your father tells me I am to be very rich by 
and by.” 

“My father tells you! Ah, then, you have 
allowed him to involve you in some kind of 
speculation?” 

“He has involyed me in no speculation, and 
in no risk that two or three hundred pounds will 
not cover.” 

““The whole business seems very mysterious, 
Gustave.” 

“Perhaps; it has to do with a secret which I 
am pledged to keep. I will not allow your 
father to lead me into any quagmire of specu- 
lation, believe me, dear one.” 

After this they went back to Omega street in 
the winter gloaming, and Diana loved and ad- 
mired this man with all her heart and mind. A 
new life lay before her, very bright and fair. 
There, where had been only the barren desert, 
was now a fair landscape, shining in the sun- 
light of hope. 

“Do you think your children will ever love 
me, Gustave?” she asked, not without some 
sense of wonder that this impulsive, light-heart- 
ed lover should be the owner of children. She 
fancied that a responsibility so grave as pater- 
nity must needs have impressed some stamp of 
solemnity upon the man who bore it, 

‘Eyer love thee!” cried Gustave. ‘‘ Child, 
ap! will adore thee! They ask only some one 
to love. Their hearts are gardens of flowers; 
and thou shalt gather the flowers. But wilt 
thou be happy at Cotenoir, thou? It is some- 
what sad, perhaps—the grave old chateau with 
the long somber corridors. But thou shalt choose 
new furniture, new garnitures at Rouen, and 
we will make all bright and gay, like the heart 
of the affianced. Thou wilt. not be dull?” 

“Dull, with you and yours! I shall thank 
God for my happy home day and night, as I 
never thought to thank him a few months ago, 
a I was dissatisfied, wicked, tired of my 

e, 

“And when you thought of that other one? 
Ah, how he was an imbecile that other one! But 
thou wilt never think of him again; itisa dream 
that is past,” said M. Lenoble. 

That self-confidence, which was an attribute of 
his sanguine nature rendered the idea of a rival 
not altogether unpleasant to him. He was grati- 
fied by the idea of his own victory, and the base 
rival’s annihilation, 

“Diane, I want to show thee the home that 
is to be thine,” he said presently. ‘‘ Your Shel- 
don family must give thee at least a holiday, if 
they refuse to let thee go altogether. Thou wilt 
come to Normandy with thy father. He is com- 
ing for a week or two, now that his gout is bet- 
ter. I want to show thee Cotenoir—Beaubo- 
cage, the place where my father was born. It 
will seem dreary, perhaps, to thine English eyes; 
but to me it is very dear.” 

“Nothing that is dear to you shall appear 
dreary to me,” said Diana. 

By this time they had arrived at Omega 
street. Again Miss Paget made tea for her 
lover. Strange to say, the operation seemed 
to grow more agreeable with every repetition. 
While taking his tea from the hands of his be- 
loved, Gustave pressed the question of Diana’s 
visit, to Normandy. 

“About her Sheldon family she is adamant,” 
he said to Corian Paget, who sipped his tea 
and smiled at the lovers with the air of an aris- 
tocratic patriarch. “‘ There is to be no marriage 
till it pleases Mrs. Sheldon to set her free. I con- 
sent to this only asa man must consent to the 
inevitable; but I say to her, can she not come to 
Normandy for a fortnight—say but one short 
fortnight—to see her home? She will come 
with you. She has but to ask a holiday of her 
friends, and it is done.” 

“Of course,” exclaimed the captain, “she 
shall come with me. If necessary, I myself will 
ask it of Sheldon. But it will be best not to 
mention where you are going, Diana. There 
are reasons, best known to our friend Gustave 
and myself, which render secrecy advisable just 
at present. Youcansay Rouen, That is quite 
near enol to the mark to come within the lim- 
its of truth,” added Horatio, with the tone of a 


> 
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man who had never quite outstepped those lim- 
its. ‘‘Yes, Rouen. And you will come with 
me.” 

“With us,” said Gustave. “I will put off my 
journey for a day or two for the sake of going 
with you. You have to meet Fleurus in Rouen, 
haven’t you?” 

‘Yes: he is to be there on the fifth of March, 
and this is the last day of February. I hada 
letter from him this morning. All goes swim- 
mingly.” ‘ 

Diana wondered what it could be which went 
swimmingly; but she was obliged to content 
herself with her lover’s assurance that he had 
not allowed her father to involye him in any 
kind of speculation. 


CHAPTER IT. 
AGAINST WIND AND TIDE. 


BETWEEN Philip Sheldon and his brother there 
was at this time a state of feeling somewhat akin 
to the relations between a subjugated country 
and its conqueror. The vanquished is fain to 
aceept whatever the victor is pleased to give, 
though discontent and impotent rage ey 
gnawing his entrails. George Sheldon had been 
a loser in that game in which the phe ee 
inheritance was at stake. He had held good 
cards, and had played them with considerable 
cleverness; but no play could bi against his 
antagonist’s ace of trumps. The ace of trumps 
was Charlotte Halliday; and as to his mode and 
manner of playing this card, Mr. Sheldon was 
for the present profoundly mysterious. 

‘“‘T have known a good many inscrutable cards 
in my time,” the solicitor of Gray’s Inn observed 
to his elder brother, in the course of fraternal 
converse; ‘but I think for inscrutability you 
put the topper on the lot. What do Phe expect 
to get out of this Haygarth estate? Come, Phil, 
let us have your figures in plain English. Iam 
to have a fifth—that’s all a andsealed, But 
how about your share? at agreement have 
you got from Miss Halliday?” : 

“ one.” 

“ None!” : , 

“What would the world think of me if I ex- 
torted money, or the promise of money, from my 
wife’s daughter? Do you think I could enforce 
any deed between her and me?” at 

“Ah, I see; you go in for respectability. And 
you are going to leave the settlement of your 
claims to your step-daughter’s generosity. You 
will let her marry Hawkehurst, with her hun- 
dred thousand pounds; and then you will say 
to those two, ‘Mr. and Mrs. Hawkehurst, be so 
kind as to hand over my share of the plunder.’ 
That is not like you, Phil.” 

“Perhaps you will be good enough to spare 
yourself the trouble of speculating about my 
motives. Go your way, and leave me to go 
mine.” 

“ But this isa case in which I have an interest. 
If Charlotte marries Hawkehurst, I don’t see how 
you are to profit, to any extent that you would 
care about, by the Haygarth fortune. But, on 
the other hand, if she should die unmarried, 
without a will, the money would go to your wife. 
Oh, my God! Philip Sheldon, is THAT what you 
mean?” 

The question was so sudden, the tone of horror 
in which it was spoken so undisguised, that Mr. 
Sheldon the stock-broker was for one moment 
thrown off his guard. His breath thickened; 
he tried to speak, but his dry lips could shape 
no word. It was only one moment that he fal- 
tered. In the next he turned upon his brother 
angrily, and asked what he meant. 

“You've been promised your rew: ” he 
said; ‘leave me to look after mine. ow’ll 
take those papers round to Greenwood & 
Greenwood; they want to talk to you about 
ne Pll take th e 

es. 6 the papers. 

Greenwood & Greenwood were Mr, Sheldon’s 
own. solicitors—a firm of some distinction, on 
whose acumen and experience the stock-broker 

laced implicit reliance. They were men of un- 

lemished respectability, and to them Mr. Shel- 
don had confided the care of his step-daughter’s 
interests, always reserving the chief power in 
his own hands. These gentlemen thought well 
of the young lady’s prospects, and were handlin 
the case in that slow and stately manner whic 
marks the handling of such cases by eminent 
firms of the slow-and-stately class. 

Mr. Sheldon wished his brother good-day, and 
was about to depart, when George planted him- 
self suddenly before the door. | ; : 

“Took you here, Phil,” he said, with an in- 
tensity of manner that was by no means common 
to him; ‘‘ I want to say a few words to you, and 
I will say them, There was an occasion, ten 
years ago, on which I ought to have spoken out, 
and didn’t. I have never to regret my 
cowardice. Yes, by Jove! I hate myself for it; 
and there are times when I feel as if mys 
in that wretched business was almost as bad as 

‘Ours. ” 

“T don’t know what you mean.” 

“Of course not. That’s your text, and you'll 
stick to it. But you do know what if mean, and 

‘ou shall know what I mean, if plain words can 

Hl you. You and I had a friend, Phil. He 

was a good friend to me, and I liked him as 


much as a man of the world can afford to like 
anybody. If I had been down in the world, 
and had asked him for a hundred pounds to give 
me a new start in life, 1 think he’d have said, 
“George, here’s a check for you.’ That’s my 
notion of a friend. And yet I stood by that 
man’s death-bed, and saw him sinking, and 
knew what ailed him, and didn’t stretch ont my 
hand to save him.” 

“Be so good as to move away from that 
door,” said Mr. Sheldon, livid to the lips with 
smothered fury, but able to put on a bold front 
nevertheless. ‘‘I didn’t come here to listen to 
rhodomontade of this kind, or to bandy words 
with you. Get out of my way.” 

“Not till I've said my say. There siall be 
no rhodomontade this time. I stood by, and 
saw my best friend murdered—by you. I kept 
my counsel for your sake, and when you had 
made Son fortune—by his death—I asked you 
for a little money. ou know how much you 
gave me, and how graciously you gave it. If 
you had given me twenty times the sum you 
gained by Tom Halliday’s death, I would give 
it back, and twenty times as much again, to 
bring him back to life, and to feel that I never 
aided and abetted a murderer. Yes, by God, I 
would! though I’m not strait-laced or overscru- 
pulous at the best of times. But that’s past. 
and all the money in the Bank of Englan 
wouldn’t undo what you did in Fitzgeorge 
street. But if you try on any such tricks with 
Tom Halliday’s daughter, if that’s the scheme 
you’ve hatched for gettin hold of this money, 
as surely as we two live I'll let in the light upon 
your doings, and save the girl whose father you 
murdered. I will, Philip, let come what may. 
You can’t get me out of the way when it suits 
you yousee. Iknow you. That’s the best an- 
idote against your medicines.” 

“Tf you'll be so good as to say these things on 
*Change, I can bring an action for libel, or get 
you put into a mad-house. There’s no good in 


saying them here.” 
hilip Sheldon, even in this crisis, was less 
agitated than his 'prother, being of a harder na- 


‘ture, and less subject fo random impulses of 


or evil. He caught his accuser by the col- 
ar of his coat, and flung him violently from 
the doorway. ‘This was his last visit to Gray’s 


nn. 

Boldly as he had borne himself during the in- 
terview, he went to his office profoundly de- 
pressed and dispirited. A, 

“So Iam to have him against me?” he said 
to himself. ‘He can do me no real harm; but 
he can harass and annoy me. If he should 
ae any hint to Hawkehurst?—but he'll scarce- 
ly do that. Perhaps I’ve ridden him a little too 
roughly in the past. And yet if ’'d been smooth- 
er, where would his demands have ended? No; 
concession in these cases means ruin.” 

He shut himself in his office, and sat down to 
his desk to confront his difficulties. For a long 
time the bark which was freighted with Phili 
Sheldon’s fortunes had been sailing in troubl 
waters. He had been an unconscious disciple 
of Lord Bacon, inasmuch as the boldness incul- 
cated by that philosopher had been the distin- 
guishing characteristic of his conduct in all the 
operations of life. As a speculator, his boldness 
had served him well. Adventures from which 
timid spirits shrunk appalled had brought golden 
harvests to this daring gamester. When some 
rich argosy upon the commercial ocean fired her 
minute-guns, and sent up signals of distress, 
menaced by the furious tempest, lifted high on 
the crest of mountainous waves, below which, 
black and fathomless, yawn the valleys of 
death,—a frail ark hovering above the ravening 
jaws of the all-devouring Poseidon,—Philip 

eldon was among that chosen band of desper- 
ate wreckers who dared to face the storm, and 
profit by the tem: and terror, From such 
argosies, while other men watched and waited 
for a gleam of sunlight on the dark horizon, Mr. 
Sheldon had obtained for himself goodly mer- 
chandise. The debentures of railways that were 
in bad odor; Unitas Bank shares, immediately 
after the discovery of gigantic embezzlements 
by Swillenger, the Unitas Bank secretary; the 

ole-and-Burrow railway-stock, when the Mole- 
and-Burrow scheme was-as yet in the clouds, 
and the wiseacres prognosticated its failure; the 
shares in forei loans, which the Rothschilds 
were buying sub rosa ;—these, and such as these, 
had eee Mr. Sheldon’s capital; and from 
the ski manipulation of capital thus employ- 
ed Mr. Sheldon trebled the fortune secured 
by his alliance with Tom Halliday’s widow. 

It had been thestock-broker’s fate to enter the 
money-market at a time when fortunes were ac- 
qui with an abnormal facility. He had 
made the most of his advantages, and neglected 
none of his Le ge He had welded’ Good 
Fortune by the forelock, and not waited to find 
the harridan’s bald and slippery crown turned to 
him in pitiless derision. He had made only one 
mistake—and that he made in common with 
many of his fellow-players in the great game of 
ee always going on eastward of Temple 

ar—he had mistaken the abnormal for the 
normal; he had imagined that these splendid 
opportunities were the natural eyolvements of an 
endless sequence of everyday events; and when 
the sequence was abruptly broken, and when 


the last of the seven fat kine vanished off the 
transitory scene of life, to make way for a dis- 
mal succession of lean kine, there was no san- 
guine youngster newly admitted to the sacred 
privileges of ‘The House” more astounded by 
the change than Mr. Sheldon. 

The panic came like a thief in the night, and 
it found Mr. Sheldon a speculator for the rise. 
The Melampuses and Amphiarauses of the Stock 
Exchange had agreed in declaring that a man 
who bought into consols at 90 must see his capi- 
tal increased; and what was true of this chief 
among securities was of course true of other 
securities. The panic came, and from 90, con- 
sols sunk dismally, slowly, hopelessly, to 85%; 
securities less secure sunk with a rapidity corre- 
sponding with their constitutional weakness. 

s during the ravages of an epidemic the weak- 
er are first to fall victims to the destroyer, so 
while this fever raged on Change, the feeble 
enterprises, the, ‘‘ risky ” transactions, sunk at 
an appalling rate, some to total expiry. The 
man who holds a roaring lion by the tail could 
scarcely be worse off than the speculator in those 
troublous times, To let go is immediate loss, 
to hold on for a certain time might be redemp- 
tion, could one but know the exact moment in 
which it would be wise to let go. But to hold 
on until the beast grows more and more furious, 
and then to let go and be eaten up alive, is 
what many men did in that awful crisis. 

If Philip Sheldon had accepted his first loss, 
and been warned by the first indication that 
marked the turning of the tide, he would have 
been a considerable loser; but he would not ac- 
cept his loss, and he would not be warned by 
that early indication. He had implicit belief in 
his own cleverness; and he fancied if every other 
bark in that tempest-tossed ocean foundered and 
sunk, his boat might ride triumphantly across 
the harbor-bar, secure by virtue of his science 
and daring as a navigator. It was not till he 
had seen a small fortune melt away in the pay- 
ment of contango, that he consented to the in- 
evitable. The mistakes of one year devoured 
the fruits of nine years’ successful enterprise, 
and the Philip Sheldon of this present year was 
no richer than the’ man who had stood by Tom 
Halliday’s bedside and waited the advent of the 
equal foot that knows no difference between the 
threshold of faingly palace or pauper refuge. 
Not only did he find himself as poor a man as 
in that hateful stage of his existence—to re- 
mermber which was a dull, dead pain even to 
him—but_a man infinitely more heavily bur- 
dened. He had made for himself a certain po- 
sition, and the fall from that must needs be a 
cruel and damaging fall, the utter annihilation 
of all his chances in life. 

The stock-broker’s fitful stumbers at this time 
began to be haunted by the vision of a black- 
board fixed bere the wall of a place of public 
resort, a blackboard on which appeared his own 
name, In what strange places feverish dreams 
showed him this hideous square of painted deal! 
—Now it was on the walls of the rooms he lived 
in; now on the door of a church, like Luther’s 
propositions; now at a street-corner, where 
should have been the name of the street; now 
inky-black against the fair white head-stone of 
his own grave. Miserable dream, miserable 
man, for whom the scraping together of sordid 
dross was life’s only object, and who, in losing 
money, lost all! 

This agonizing consciousness of loss and of 
close-impending disgrace was the wolf which 
this Spartan stock-broker concealed beneath his 
waistcoat day after day, while the dull, com- 
mon, joyless course of his existence went on; 
and his shallow wife smiled at him from the op- 
posite side of his hearth, more interested in a 
new stitch for her crochet or Berlin-wool work 
than by the inner life of her husband; and 
Charlotte and her lover contemplated existence 
from their own point of view, and cherished 
their own dreams and their own hopes, and 
were, in all things, as far away from the moody 
tn as if they had been natives of Upper 

ndia. 

The ruin which impended over the unlucky 
speculator was not immediate, but it was not 

ar off; the shadow of it already wrapped him 
ina twilight obscurity. His repute as a clever 
and a safe man had left him. He was described 
now as a daring man; and the wiseacres shook 
their heads as they talked of him, : 

“One of the next to go will be Sheldon,” said 
the wiseacres; but in these days of commercial 
epidemic there was no saying who would be the 
first to go. It was the end of the world in lit- 
tle. One was taken, and another left. The 
Gazette. overran its customary column, like a 
swollen river, and flooded a whole page of the 
Times newspaper; and men looked to the lists 
of names in the Wednesday and Saturday aa 

rs as to the trump of archangels sounding the 
iasirdaikon of the universe. 

For some time the bark in which Mr. Sheldon 
had breasted those turbulent waters had been 
made of paper. This was nothing. Paper- 
boats were the prevyaili shipping in_ those 
waters: but Captain Cheldon’s bark needed re- 
fitting, and the captain feared a scarcity of pa- 
per, or worse still, the awful edict issued from 
some commercial Areopagus that for him there 
should be no more paper. 
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Once before, Mr. Sheldon had found himself 
face to face with ruin complete and irredeema- 
ble. When all common expedients had been 
exhausted, and his embarrassments had become 
desperate, he had found a desperate expedient, 
and had extricated himself from those embar- 
rassments. The time had come in which a new 
means of extrication must be found; as desper- 
ate as the last, if need were. As Philip Sheldon 
had faced the situation before, he faced it now 
—unshrinkingly, though with a gloomy anger 
against destiny. It was hard for fia that such 
a thing should have to be repeated. If he pitied 
anybody, he pitied himself; and this kind of 
compassion is very common with this kind of 
character. Do not the Casket letters show us 
—if we may trust them to show us any thing— 
that Mary Stuart was very sorry for herself 
when she found herself called upon to make an 
end of Darnley? In Mr. Swinburne’s wonderful 
study in morbid anatomy there are perhaps no 
finer touches than those which reveal the Queen’s 
selfish compassion for her own heartlessness. 


CHAPTER IV. 
DIANA ASKS FOR A HOLIDAY. 

Drana informed Mrs. Sheldon of her father’s 
wish that she should leave Bayswater. Before 
doing this, she had obtained the captain’s con- 
sent to the revelation of her engagement to be 
married, 

“T don’t like to leave them in a mysterious 
manner, papa,” she said. “I have told Char- 
lotte a good deal already, under a promise of 
secrecy; but I should like to tell Mrs, Sheldon 
that there is a real reason for my leaving her.” 

“Very well, my love, since you are so amaz- 
ingly squeam—honorable,” interposed the cap- 
tain, remembering how much depended on his 
daughter’s marriage, and what a very difficult 
person he had found her. “ Yes, my dear, of 
course; I respect your honorable feeling; and— 
er—yes—you may tell Mrs. Sheldon—and that 
of course includes Mr. Sheldon, since the lady 
is but an inoffensive cipher—that you are about 
to be married—to a French gentleman of posi- 
tion. You will, of course, be obliged to mention 
his name, and then will arise the question as to 
where and how you met him; and, upon my 
word, it?s confoundedly awkward that you 
should insist upon enlightening these people. 
You see, my dear girl, what I want to avoid, 
for the present, is any chance of collision be- 
tween the Sheldons and Lenoble.” 

“Papal” exclaimed Diana impatiently, ‘‘ why 
must there be all this scheming?” 

“Oh, very well, Miss Paget; tell them what 
you like!” cried the captain, aggravated beyond 
endurance by such inherent perversity. ‘* All 
I can say is, that a young woman who quarrels 
with her bread and butter is likely to come to 
dry bread; and Med little of that, perhaps. I 
wash my hands of the business. Tell them what 
you like.” 

*T will not tell them more than I feel to be 
actually necessary, ee the young lady re- 
plied, calmly. ‘‘I do not think Mr. Sheldon 
will trouble himself about M. Lenoble. He seems 
very much occupied by his own affairs.” 

‘“Humph! Sheldon seems harassed, anx- 
ious, does he?” 

iw Well, yes, papa; I have thought so for the 
last few months. If I may venture to judge by 
the expression of his face, as he sits at home in 
the evening, reading the paper, or staring at the 
fire, Tam sure he has many anxieties—troubles 
even. Mrs, Sheldon and Charlotte do not ap- 
pear to notice these things. They are accus- 
tomed to see him quiet and reserved, and they 
don’t perceive the change in him as I do.” 

‘Oh, there is a change, is there?” 

“ Yes, a decided change.” 

‘Why the deuce 'couldn’t you tell me this be- 
fore?” 

‘“Why should I tell you that Mr. Sheldon 
seems anxious? TI should not have told you now, 
if you had not appeared to dread his interfer- 
ence in our affairs. I can’t sy observing these 
things; but I don’t want to play the part of a 


spy.’ 

Xe yow’re so infernally punct—so delicate- 
minded, my love,” said the captain, pulling him- 
self up suddenly, for the second time.‘ For- 
give me if I was impatient just now. Youlook 
at these things from a higher point of view than 
that of a battered old man of the world like me. 
But if you should see anything remarkable in 
Mr. Sheldon’s conduct on another occasion, 
my love, I should be obliged if you would be 
more communicative. He and T have been allied 
in business, you see, and it is important for me 
to know these things.” 

“T have not seen anything remarkable in 
Mr, Sheldon’s conduct, papa; I have only seen 
him thoughtful and dispirited. And T suppose 
anxieties are common to every man of busi- 
ness. 


Georgy received Miss Paget’s announcement 
with mingled lamentations and congratulations. 
“T am sure [ am heartil glad for hed sake, 
Diana,” she said; ‘‘ but what we shall do with- 
out you, I don’t know. Who is to see to the 
drawing-room being dusted every morning, when 


you are gone? I’m sure I tremble for the glass 
Bhades. “ Don’t imagine I’m not’ pl to 


think you.should settle inlife advantageously 
my love. I’m notso selfish as that; though I wil 
say that there never was a girl with more natu- 
ral talent for making up prettiy little caps than 
you. The one I have on has been admired by 
everybody. Even Ann Woolper this morning, 
when I was going into the butcher’s-book with 
her—for I insist upon going into the butcher’s- 
book with her weekly, whether she likes it or 
not; though the way that man puts down fhe 
items is so bewildering that I feel myself a per- 
fect baby in her hands—eyen Ann admired it, 
and said how pe ad itis. And then she 
brought up the time in Fit: 

poor Tom’s illness, and almo 


he my sincere congratulations. Of course, you 
know that you would always have had a home 
with me; but service, or ati least companionship, 


is no inheritance, as the proverb says; and for | 
your own sake I’m very glad to think that. you | 


our own. And 


are going to have a house of 
onsieur what?s- 


now tell me what he is like, 
his-name?” 

Mrs. Sheldon had been told, but had not re- 
membered the name. Her great anxiety, as well 
as Charlotte’s, was to know what manner of 
man the affianced lover was. If Diana’s future 
happiness had been contingent on the shape of 
her husband’s nose or the color of his eyes, these 
two ladies could not have been more anxious 
upon the subject. 

“Has he Jon ; 
in his eyes, like Valentine?” asked Charlotte, se- 
eretly convinced that her lover had a copyright 
in these personal graces. 

“Does he wear whiskers?” asked Georgy. “TI 
remember, when I was quite a girl, and went to 
Ree at Barlingford, being struck by Mr. Shel- 

on’s whiskers. And I was quite offended with 
papa, who was always ing sarcastic re- 
marks, for calling them Sea Tene whiskers ; 
but they really were the shape of mutton-cutilets 
at that time. He wears them differently now.” 

Mrs. Sheldon, branched off into a disquisition 
on whiskers, and Diana escaped from the task 
of describing her lover. She could not have de- 
scribed him to Georgy, 

By and by she asked ission to leave Bays- 
water for a fortnight, in order to see her lover's 
home and friends. 

“T will come back to you, and stay as long as 
you like, dear Mrs, Sheldon,” she said, ‘‘and 
make you as many caps as you please. And I 
will make them for you by and by, when Iam 
alee Fest. and send them over to you ina 
bandbox. . It will be a great delight to me to be 


of some little service to a friend who has been | 


so kind. And 

are prettier w 

French.” 
‘You darling, generous-minded. girl! 


rhaps you will fancy the;caps 
car they can boast of being 


And 


you won’t go away for a fortnight and never | 
come back again, will you, dear? I had a cook | 


who did that, and left me with a large dinner- 


party hanging over my head; and how I got | 
through it— with a strange man-cook, who | 


charged a guinea, and used fresh butter, at 
twenty pence a pound, asif if had been dirt, and 
two strange men to wait—I don’t know. It all 
seemed like a dream. And since then we have 
generally had every thing from the confection- 
er’s; and I assure you, to feel that you can wash 
your hands of the whole thing, and sift down at 
the head of your table with your mind as free 
from care asif you were a visitor, is worth all 
the expense.” 

Diana promised she would not behave like the 
cook; and two days after this conversation left 


the London Bridge terminus with her father and | 


Gustave Lenoble. 
Mr. Sheldon troubled himself very little about 


this departure. He was informed of Miss Paget's | 


intended marriage ; and the information awaken- 
ed neither apt se nor interest in his heavily- 
burdened min 

“A Frenchman, a friend of her father’s!” he 
said; ‘‘some swindling adventurer, no doubt,” 
he thought. And this was as much 
tion as he could afford to bestow upon Miss 
Paget’s love affairs at this present time. 


CHAPTER V. 
ASSURANCE DOUBLY SURE. 

On the day after Miss Paget’s departure Mr. 
Sheldon came home from the city rather earlier 
than usual, and found Charlotte alone in the 
drawing-room, reading a ponderous volume from 
Mudie, of an instructive and edifying character, 
with a view to making herself clever, in order 
that she might better understand that prodigy 
of learning, Mr. Hawkehurst. 

She was somewhat inclined to. 
big book, which contained a grap! 
recent discoveries of an antiquarian nature. ] 
mind was not yet attuned to the comprehension 
of the sublimer elements in such, discoveries. 
She saw only a dry-as-dust record of futile grop- 
ings in desert sand for the traces of perished 
empires. Her imagination was not cultivated to 
that Rae whereat the gift which Mr, Lewes 
cal 


ls 
nay, in the ever-haunting and nightmare- 
bringing influence of the dreamer. For her the 
sands were only sands, the stones were only 
stones, No splendor of fallen palaces, no glory 


awn. over the 
c account. of 


20rge street, and | 
upset me for the | 
rest of the day. And now, dear, let me offer | 


eyelashes, and a dreamy look | 


considera- | 


Her | 


t” becomes the daily companion, | 


| and pride of perished kings, no clash and clamor 
of vanished courts, arosefrom those barren sands, 
with all their pone and circumstance, conjure 

into being by half a world on a. broken pillar, or 
a date upon a Punic monument. .Miss Halliday 
looked up with a sigh,of fatigue as her step- 
father came into the room. It was not a room 
that he particularly affected, and. she was sur- 
prised when he seated himself in the easy-chair 
opposite her, and poked. the fire, as if with the 
intention of remaining. 

“ You shouldn’t.read. by fire-light, my dear,” 
| he said; ‘itis most destructive to the eyesight.” 

“T dare say my sight will last my time, papa,” 
the young lady replied, carelessly; ‘‘but it’s 
very kind of you to think of it, and I won’t read 
any more.” 

Mr. Sheldon made no reply to this observa- 
tion. He sat looking at the fire, with that steady 
gaze which was habitual to him—the gaze of the 
man, who plans and caleulates, 

“My dear,” he said, by and by, “‘it seemsthat 
| this money to which you may or may not be 
entitled is more than we thought at first—in 
fact, it appears that the sum is a considerable 
| one. I have been, and still am, particularly anx- 
| ious to guard against disappointment on your 

part, as Pee the effect that such a disappoint- 

ment is apt to produce upon a person’s lite. The 

harassing slowness of chancery proceedings is 
| provera I am therefore especially desirous 
| that you should not count upon this money.” 

“T shall never do that, papa. I should cer- 
tainly like a fine edition of the Lneyclopedia 
Britannica for Valentine, by and by, as he says 
that is essential for a literary man; and a horse, 
for people say literary men ought to take horse 
exercise. But beyond that—” 

‘“ We need scarcely go into these detaiis, my 
dear. I want ae to understand the broad facts 
|.of the case. While; on the one hand, our suc- 
| cess in, obtaining the inheritance which we are 

about to claim for you is uncertain, on the other 

hand the inheritance is large. Of course, when 

I presented you with the sum of five thousand 
* pounds, I had no idea of this possible inherit- 

ance.” 

“Oh, of course not, papa.” 

“But [now find that there is such a possibil- 
| ity as your becoming—a—well—a rich woman.” 
| “Oh, papal”? 

“Tn which ease I may conclude that 
mother would benefit in some measure from 
your good fortune.” 

“Can you doubt that, papa? There should 
be no measure to her benefit from any money 
obtained by me.” 

*T do not doubt that, my dear. And it is 
with that idea that I wish to make a proposition 
to you-—tor, your mother’s possible, advantage.” 

“J shall be happy to do anything you wish, 
papa.” 

“Tt must be done as a spontaneous act:of your 
own, Charlotte, notin accordance with any wish 
of mine.” 

“What is it that I am todo?” asked Char- 

lotte. 
‘Well, my dear, you see it is agreed between 
us that if you do. get this money, your mother 
is certain fo benefit considerably. But unhap- 
pily the proceedings are likely to drag on for an 
indefinite time; and in the course of that, time 
it. comes within the limits of possibility that your 
decease may precede that of your mother.” 

oe es, pay ind 

“In Which case AY ORE mother would lose all 
hope of any such advantage.” 

‘ Of course, papa.”” any 

Charlotte could not help thinking that there 
was something sordid in this discussion—this 
ealculation of possible. gain or loss, contingent 
on her fresh young life. But she concluded that 
it was the nature of business men to see every- 
thing from a debased stand-point, and that Mr. 
| Sheldon was no more sordid than other men of 
his class. 

“Well, papa?” she, asked, presently, after 
some moments of silence, during which she and 
her. step-father had both, been absorbed in the 
contemplation, of thé fire, 

a Well, my dear,” replied Mx. Sheldon, slowly 
‘‘T have been thinking, that the natural an 
easy way of guarding against all contingencies 
would be by your effecting an insurance on your 
life in your mother’s faycr.” 

“No, no, papa!” cried Charlotte, with un- 
wonted vehemence, “I would rather do any- 
thing than that.” 

* What can be your objection to such a very 
simple arrangement?” 

“JT dare say my objections seem foolish, child- 
ish even, papa; but I really have a horror of 
| life insurances. I always think of parse a 

own poor father whom L-loved so dearly, It 
seemed as if he put a price upon his life for us. 
| He was so anxious to insure his life—T remem- 
| ber hearing him talk of it at Hyley, when I was 
| a, child—to make things straight, as he said, for 
} 


our 


us; and, you see, very soon. afterward he died.” 
“But you can’t suppose the insurance of his 
| life had anything to do with his death?” 
“Of. course not, Lam not so childish as that; 
4 only—” : oy 
,.. “Only you have a foolish lackadaisical preju- 
| dice against the only means. by, which you can 
Spotatt your mother against a contingency that 
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al 


is so remote as to be scarcely worth considera- 
tion. Let it pass.” 

There was more anger in the tone than in the 
words. It was not that angry tone, but the 
mention of her mother, that impressed Miss Hal- 
liday. She began to consider that her objec- 
tions were both foolish and selfish. 

“Tf you really think I ought to insure my life, 
I will do.so,” she said presently. ‘‘ Papa did as 
much for those he leved; why should I be less 
thoughtful of others?” 

Having once brought Miss Halliday to this 
frame of mind, the rest was easy. It was agreed 
between them that as Valentine Hawkehurst 
was to be kept in ignorance of his betrothed’s 
claim to certain moneys now in the shadowy 
under-world of chancery, so he must be kept in 
ignorance of the insurance, 

Tt was only one more secret, and Charlotte 
had learned that if was possible to keep a secret 
from her lover. 

“‘T suppose before we are married I shall be 
able to tell him every thing?” she said. 

“Certainly, my dear. 1 I want is to test 
his endurance and his prudence. Tf the course 
of events proves him worthy of being trusted, I 
will trust him.” 

“T am not afraid of that, papa.” 

“Of course not, my dear. But, you see, I 
have to protect your interests; and I cannot 
afford to see this gentleman with your eyes. I 
am compelled to be prudent.” 

The stock-broker sighed as he said this—a sigh 
of utter weariness. emorse was unknown to 
him; the finer fibers upon which that chord is 
struck had not been employed in the fabrica- 
tion of his heart. But there is a mental fatigue 
which is a spurious kind of remorse, and has all 
the anguish of the nobler feeling. It is an utter 
weariness and prostration of spirit—a sickness 
of heart and mind—a bitter longing to lie down 
and die—the weariness of a beaten hound rather 
than of a baffled man. 

This was what Mr. Sheldon felt, as the threads 

of the web which he was weaving multiplied, and 
oTeW daily and hourly more difficult of manipu- 
ation. Success in the work which he had to do 
depended on so many contingencies. Afar off 
glittered the splendid goal—the undisputed pos- 
session of the late John Haygarth’s hundred thou- 
sand pounds; but between the schemer and that 
chief end and aim of all his plottings, what a sea 
of troubles! He folded his arms behind his 
head, and looked across the girlish face of his 
companion into the shadow and the darkness. 
In those calculations which were forever work- 
ing themselves out in this man’s brain, Charlotte 
Halliday was only one among many figures. 
She af her fixed value in every sum; but her 
beauty, her youth, her innocence, her love, her 
trust, made no unit of that fixed figure, nor 
weighed in the slightest degree with him who 
added up the sum. Had she been old, ugly, ob- 
noxious, a creature scarcely fit to live, she would 
have represented exactly the same amount in 
the calculations of Philip Sheldon. The graces 
that made her beautiful were graces that he had 
no power to estimate. He knew she was a 
pretty woman; but he knew also that there 
were pretty women to be seen in any London 
street; and the difference between his step- 
daughter and the lowest of womankind who 
passed him in his daily walks was to him little 
more than a social prejudice. 


The insurance business being once decided on, 
Mr. Sheldon lost no time in putting it into exe- 
cution, Although he made a point of secrec 
as regarded Mr. Hawkehurst, he went to wor 
in no underhand manner, but managed matters 
after a highly artistic and superior fashion. He 
took his step-daughter to the offices of Green- 
wood & Greenwood, and explained her wishes 
to one of those gentlemen in her presence, If 
he dwelt a little more on Miss Halliday’s anx- 
iety for her mother’s pecuniary advan: than 
his previous conversation with Miss Halliday 
warranted, the young lady was too confidin, 
and too diffident to contradict him. She allowe: 
him to state, or rather to imply, that the pro- 
posed insurance was her spontaneous wish, an 
emanation of her anxious and affectionate 
heart, the natural result of an almost morbid 
care for her mother’s welfare. 

Mr. Hargrave Greenwood, of Greenwood & 
Greenwood, seemed at first inclined to throw 
cold water on the proposition, but after some 
little debate, agreed that extreme caution 
would certainly counsel such a step. 

*“T should imagine there was no better life 
among the inhabitants of London,” he said, 
“than Miss Shel—pardon me—Miss Halliday’s. 
But as the young lady herself suggests, ‘in the 
midst of life we are—;’ and, as the young lady 
herself has observed, these things are—ahem— 
beyond human foresight.. [f there were any 
truth in the aphorisms of poets, I should say 
Miss Halliday cannot insure too quickly; for 
the remark of Cowper—or, stay, I believe Pope 
—‘whom the gods love die young,’ might very 
well be supposed to apply to so charming. a 
young lady. Happily, the secretaries of insur- 
ance offices know very little about the poets, 
unless, indeed, Miss Halliday were to go to the 
Royal Widow’s and Orphan’s Hope, the secre- 
tary of which is the author of dramas that may 


fairly rank with the works of Knowles and 
Lytton.” 

Mr. Greenwood, an elderly gentleman of the 
ponderous and port-wine school, laughed at his 
own small jokes, and. took things altogether 

leasantly, He gave Mr. Sheldon a letter of in- 
Production to the secretary of his pet insurance 
company, the value of which to that gentleman 
was considerable. Nor was this the only ad- 
vantage derived from the interview. The law- 
yer’s approval of the transaction re-assured 
Charlotte; and though she had heard her own 
views somewhat misrepresented, she felt that. an 
operation which appéared wise in the sight of 
sucha lawyer, standing on such a Turkey héarth- 
rug, commanding such gentlemanly-looking 
clerks as those who came and went at Mr. Green- 
wood’s bidding, must inevitably be a proceeding 
at once prudent and proper. 

The business of the insurance was not quite so 
easy as the interview with the lawyer. The 
doctor to whom Miss Halliday was introduced 
seemed very well satisfied with that young lady’s 
appearance of health and spirits, but in a subse- 
guent interview with Mr. Sheldon asked several 
erry and shook his head gravely when told 
that her father had died at thirty-seven years of 
age. But he looked less 
that Mr. Halliday had di 


ve when informed 
of a bilious fever. 


“He did. 

“IT should like—ahem—if it were possible, to 
see the medical man who attended him. These 
fevers rarely prove fatal unless there is some 
predisposing cause.” 

“Tn this case there was none.” 

“You speak rather confidently, Mr. Sheldon, 
as a non-professiopal man.” 

**T speak with a certain amount of profession- 
al knowledge. I knew Tom Halliday for many 

ears. 

Mr. Sheldon forbore to state that Tom Halli- 
day had died in his house, and had been attend- 
ed by him. Tt is, perhaps, only natural that 
Philip Sheldon the stock-broker of repute should 
wish to escape identification with Philip Sheldon 
the unsuccessful dentist of Bloomsbury. 

After a little more conyersational skirmishing, 
the confidential physician of the Prudential Step 
Assurance Company agreed to consider that Mr. 
Halliday’s constitution had been in no manner 
compromised by his early death, and to pass 
Charlotte’s life. The motives for effecting the 
insurance were briefly touched upon in Mr, 
Greenwood’s letter of introduction, and appear- 
ed very proper and feasible in the eyes of the 
directors; so, after a delay of a few days, the 
young lady found herself accepted, and Mr. 
Sheldon put away among his more important 
papers a large oblong envelope Sclrcecgs a 
policy of assurance on his step-daughter’s life 

or five thousand pounds. He did not, however, 

stop here, but made assurance doubly sure by 
eons, a second insurance upon the same 
young life, with the Widows’ and Orphans’ 
Friend Society, within a few days of the first 
transaction. 


BOOK SIXTH.—DIANA IN NORMANDY. 
CHAPTER T. 
AT COTENOIR. 


BEAUBOCAGE, NEAR VEVINORD, 
March 15, 186-. 

My Dariine Lorra:—As you extorted from 
me a solemn pledge that I would write you a 
full and detailed account of my adventures, I 
seat, myself in Mademoiselle Lenoble’s pretty 
little turret chamber, in the hope of completing 
the first installment of my work, before papa or 
Gustave summons me to prepare for a drive and 
visit to the Convent of the Sacred Heart, which 
I believe has been planned for to-day. 

What am I to tell you, dear, and how shall I 
begin ay story? Let me fancy myself sitting 
at gar eet before your bedroom Are, and you 
looking down at me with that pretty inquisitive 
look in your dear gray eyes. Do you know that 
M. Lenoble’s eyes are almost the color of yours, 
Lotta? ‘You asked me a dozen questions about 
his eyes the other day, and I could give you no 
clear description of them; but yesterday, as he 
stood at the window looking out across the gar- 
den, I saw their real color, It is gray, a deep, 
clear gray, and his lashes are dark, like yours. 
How shall I begin? That is the grand difficulty! 
I suppose you will want to know something 
even about the nasilaee Every thing was ve 
pleasant, in spite of the cold, blusterous Marc 
weather. Do you know what m 
was like, Lotta? It was the lon; ourne 
from Foretdechene to St. Katharine’s Whart, 
when Mr. Hawkehurst advised and arranged my 
return to England. I had been sitting quite 
alone in a balcony overlooking the little town. 
It was after eae oe but the lights were still 
burning; I can see the lamp-lit dows shining 
through the night mist as I write this, and the 
sense of the hopeless misery of that time comes 
back to me like the breath of some freezing 
wind. I can find no words to tell you how 
desolate I was that een or how hopeless. 

I dared not think of my future lite; or of the 
next day, that was to be the begi of that 
hopeless future. I was obli to my 


last journey 


thoughts to the present and all its dreariness; 
and a kind of dull apathetic feeling, which was 
too dull for despair, took possession of me that 
night. While I was sitting there, Mr. Hawke- 
hurst came to me, and told me that my father 
had become involved in a quarrel, under circum- 
stances of a very shameful nature, which I need 
not tell you, darling. He recommended me to 
leave Foretdechene —indeed, almost insisted 
that I should do so, He wanted to rescue me 
from that miserable life. Your lover had noble 
and generous impulses even then, you see, dear; 
at his worst he was not all bad, and needed onl; 
your gentle influence to purify and clevate his 
character. He gave me all the money he pos- 
sessed to pay the expenses of my journey. Ah, 
what a dreary journey! TI left Foretdechene in 
the chill daybreak, and traveled third-class, 
with dreadful Belgians who smelt of garlic, to 
Antwerp. I slept.at.a-very humble inn near the 

uay, and started for England by the Baron 

sy at noon next day. Ican not tell you how 
lonely I felt on board the steamer. I had tray- 
eled uncomfortably before, but never without 
my father and Valentine—and he had been al- 
pete fs kind to me.. If we were shabbily dressed, 
and people thought ill of us, I did not care. The 
spirit of Bohemianism must haye been very 
strong with me in those days. I remembered 
how we had sat together on the same boat watch- 
ing the sleepy shores of Holland, or making 
fun of our respectable fellow-passengers. Now 
Iwas ea alone, People stared at me rudely 
and unkindly, as I thought, I could not afford 
to dine or breakfast with the rest; and I was 
weak encden to feel wounded by the idea that 
people would guess my motive for shunning the 
savory banquets that sent up such horrid odors 
to the deck where I sat, trying to read a tatter- 
ed Tauchnitz novel. And the end of my jour- 
ney? Ah, Charlotte, you can never imagine 
what it is to trayel like that, without knowing 
whether there is any haven, any shelter for you 
at the end of your wanderings! I knew that at 
a certain hour we were to arrive at St. Kath- 
arine’s Dock, but beyond that I knew nothing. 
I counted my money. There was just enough 
to pay for a cab that would carry me to Hyde 
Tage, I should land there penniless. .And 
what if my cousin Priscilla should refuse to re- 
ceive me? For a moment I fancied even that 
re And I pictured myself walking about 
mdon, hungry and homeless. 


This was my last journey, I have dwelt upon 
it longer than I need have done; but I want you 
to understand what it is that makes Gustave 
Lenoble dear tome. If you could feel the con- 
trast: between the past and the present, as I felt 
it when I stood on the deck of the Dover packet 
with him by my side, you would know why I 
love him, and am grateful to him, We stood 
side by side, watching the waves and talking of 
our future, while my father enjoyed a nap in 
one of the little deck cabins. ‘To Gustave that 
future seems very bright and clear; to me it 
seems unutterably strange that the future can 
be anything but a dismal terra incognita, from 
the contemplation of which it is wise to refrain, 

cape stays with Gustave at Cotenoir: but it 
had been arranged for me to visit Mademoiselle 
Lenoble, Gustave’s aunt, at Beaubocage, and to 
remain with her during my stay in Normandy. 
Tat once understood the delicate feeling which 

rompted this arrangement. We dined at 

uen, and came to Vevinord in a coach. At 
Vevinord a queer little countrified vehicle met 
us, with a very old man, of the farm-seryanit 
class, as coachman. Gustave took the reins 
from the old man’s hand and drove to Beaubo- 
cage, where Mademoiselle Lenoble received me 
with much cordiality, She is a dear old lady. 
with silvery bands of hair neatly arranged un- 
der the prettiest of caps. Her gown is black 
silk, and her collar and cuffs of snowy white- 
ness; everything about her exquisitely neat, - 
and of the fashion of twenty, or perhaps thirty, 
years ago. 

And _ now, I suppose, you will want to know 
what Beaubocage is like. Well, dear, much as 
I admire Mademoiselle Lenoble, I must confess 
that her ancestral mansion is neither grand nor 

retty. It might have made a very tolerable 

arm-house, but has been spoiled by the archi- 
tect’s determination to make it a chateau. It is 
a square, white building, with two pepper- 
castor-like turrets, in one of which I write this 
letter. Between the garden and the high-road 
there is a wall, surmounted with plaster vases. 
The garden is for the greater part utilitarian ; 
but in front of the salon windows there is a 
grass-plot, bordered by stiff grayvel-walks, ard 
relieved by a couple of flower-beds. A row of 
tall pop alone screens the house from the 
dusty high-road. At the back of it there is an 
orchard; on one side a farm-yard; behind the 
orchard lie the fields that.compose the farm of 
Beaubocage and. the paternal estate of the Le- 
noble family, All around, the country is very 
flat. The people seem to be kind and sim le, 
and devotedly attached to ‘‘ Mademoiselig.” 
There is a rustic peacefulness pervading eyery- 
thing that, for me, stands instead of beauty. 

I am a hypocrite enough to pretend to be 
pleased with everything, for I can perceive how 
anxiously M. Lenoble watches me in order to 
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discover whether I like his native country. 
He was not born at Beaubocage, but in Paris. 
Mademoiselle Lenoble told me the story of his 
childhood, and how she brought him to Beaub6é- 
cage, when quite a little fellow, from Rouen, 
where his father died. About his mother there 
seems to haye been some mystery. Mademoi- 
selle told me nothing of this, except thateher 
brother, Gustave the elder, made a Tove sates 
and thereby offended his father. She has the 
little-crib in which her nephew, Gustave the 
younger, slept on the night of his coming. It 
had been his father’s little bed thirty years be- 
fore. She shed tears as she told me the story, 
and how she sat and watched by the little fel- 
low as he cried himself to sleep with his head 
lying on her arm, and the summer moonlight 
shining full upon his face. 

I was deeply touched by her manner as she 
told me these things; and I think, if T had not 
already learned to love M. Lenoble, I should 
love him for the sake of his aunt. ‘She is charm- 
ing; a creature so innocent and pure, that one 
considers one’s words in speaking to her, almost 
as if she were achild. She is about forty years 
older than I; yet for worlds I would not tell her 
of the people and the scenes I have beheld at 
foreign watering-places and gambling-rooms. 
She has spent the sixty years of her life so com- 
pletely out of the world that she has retained 
the freshness and sweetness of her youth un- 
tainted in the least degree. Can there be magi- 
cal philter equal to this—a pure, unselfish life, 
far away from the clamor of cities? 

The old servant who waits upon me is seventy- 
five years of age, and remembers Ma’amselle 
Cydalise from her childhood. She is always 
singing the praises of her mistress, and she sees 
that I like to hear them. ‘ Ah, ma’amselle,” 
she said to me, “to marry a Lenoble is to marry 
one of the angels. I will not say that the old 
seigneur was not hard foward hisson. Ab, yes, 
but it was a noble heart. And the young mon- 
sieur—that one who died in Rouen, the Poor— 
ah, that he was kind, that he was gracious! 
What of tears, what of regrets, when the Old 
chased him!” 

My position is quite recognized. 1 think the 
very cow-boy in the farm-yard—a broad-shoul- 
dered lad, with a good-natured mindless face, 
and prodigious wooden shoes like clumsy canoes 
—even the cow-boy knows that I am to be Mad- 
ame Lenoble of Cotenoif. Cotenoir is the Wind- 
sor Castle of this district; Beaubocage is only 
Frogmore. Yes, dear, the bond is signed and 
sealed. Even if I did not love M. Lenoble, I 
have bound myself to marry him; but I do love 
him, and thank him with all my heart for hay- 
ing given a definite end and aim to my life. 
Don’t think I underrate your kindness, darling; 
I know that T should never want a home while 
PA could give me one. But ‘tis hard to be a 

ger-on in any household; and Valentine will 
exact all his sweet young witfe’s love and care. 

{ have written you a letter which I am sure 
will require double postage; so I will say no 
more except good-by. Take care of yourself, 
dear one. Practice your part in our favorite 
duets; remember your morning walk in the 

rden; and don’t wear out your eyes over the 

ig books that Mr. Hawkehurst is obliged to 
read. Ever your affectionate DIANA, 


From Charlotte Halliday to Diana Paget. 
Tue DULLEST HOUSE IN CHRISTENDOM, 
Monday. 

Ever Dearest Di:—Your letter was a wel- 
come relief to the weariness of my existence. 
How I wish I were with you! But that is too 
bright a dream. I am sure I should idolize 
Beaubocage. I should not mind the dismal row 
of poplars, or the flat landscape, or the dusty 
rods or anything, so long as it was not like 
Bayswater. I languish for a change, dear. I 
have seen so. little of the world, except the dear 
moorland farmhouse at Newhall. I don’t think 
I was ever created to be ‘‘ cabined, cribbed, con- 
fined,” in such a narrow life as this, amid such 
a dull, unchanging round of daily common- 

lace. Sometimes, when the cold spring moon 
is shining over the tree-tops in Kensington Gar- 
dens, I think of Switzerland, and the snow- 
clad mountains and fair Alpine valleys we have 
read of and talked of, until my heart aches at 
the thought that I may never see them; and to 
think that there are people in whom the word 
“Savoy” awakes no fairer image than a cab- 
bage! Ah, my poor dear! isn’t it almost wicked 
of me to complain, when you have had such bit- 
ter experience of the hard cruel world? 

Tam quite in love with your dear Mademoi- 
selle Lenoble; almost as deeply as I am in love 
with your magnanimous, chivalrous, generous, 
audacious—everything ending in ovs—Monsieur 
Lenoble. 

How dare you call him M. Lenoble, by-the- 
by? I have counted the ocoasions on which 

ou write of him in your nice long letter, and 

‘or one Gustave there are half a dozen M. Le- 
nobles. It must be Gustave in future to me, re- 


member. 
What shall I tell you, dear? I have nothing 
to tell, really nothing. To say that I wish you 
were with me is only to confess that I am very 
selfish; but I do wish for you, dear—my friend 
and adopted sister, my old school companion, 


TH 


‘have written, after all. 
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from whom, willingly, I have never concealed 
one thought. 

Valentine called on Tuesday afternoon: but 
I have nothing to tell you even about him. 
Mamma dozed in her corner after her cup of 
tea, and Val and I sat by the fire talking over 
our future, just like you and M. Lenoble on 
board the Calais boat. How much engaged 
people find to say about the future! Is it our 
ove that makes it seem so bright, so different 
from all that. has gone before? cannot fane: 
life with Valentine otherwise than happy. 
strive to picture trials, and faney nyse in 
prison with him, the windeblowing in at broken 
windows, the rain coming through the dilapi- 
dated roof and pertcring on the carpetless 
floor; but the most dismal picture I can paint 
won't seem dismal if his figure is a part of it. 
We would stop the broken windows with rags 
and paper, we would wipe up the rain with our 
pocket-handkerchiefs, and sit side by side and 
talk of the future, as we do now. Hope could 
never abandon us while we were together. And 
then, sometimes, while I am looking at Valen- 


tine, the thought that he might die comes to me | 


suddenly, like the touch of an icy hand upon 
my heart. 
lie awake at night sometimes thinking of 
this, and of papa’s early death. He came home 
one night with a cold, and from that hour grew 
worse until he died. Ah, think what misery 
for a wife to suffer! . Happily for mamma, she 
is not capable of suffering intensely. She was 
very sorry, and even now when she speaks of 
apa she cries a little; but the tears don’t hurt 
ner. I think, indeed, they give her a kind of 
pleasure. 
See, dear, what a long egotistical letter I 
will say no more, ex- 
cept that while I am delighted to think of your 
pleasure among new friends and new scenes, 
my selfish heart still longs for the hour that is 
to bring you back tome. , 
Pray tell me all you can about your daughters 
that are to be. Ever and ever your loving 
CHARLOTTE. 


From Diana Paget to Charlotte Halliday. 
BrAUBOCAGE, NEAR VEVINORD, 
March 30, 186-. 

My Drar Lorra:—In three days more I hope 
to be with you; but T suppose, in the meantime, 
I must keep my promise and send you a faith- 
ful account of my life here. Every one here is 
more kind to me than words can tell; and I 


have nothing left to wish for, except that you | 
| tion and courtesy I have not been accustomed to 


were here, to be delighted, as I am sure you 
would be, with the freshness and the strange- 
ness of everything. If I ever do become Ma- 
dame Lenoble—and even yet I cannot picture 
to myself that such a thing will be—you must 
come to Cotenoir, you and Valentine. I was 
taken through every room in the old chateau 
the day before yesterday, and I fixed in my 
own mind upon the rooms I will give you, if 
these things come to pass. They are very old 
rooms, and I can fancy what strange people 
must have lived in them, and died in them per- 
haps, in the days that are gone. But if you 
come to them, they shall be made bright and 
pretty, and we shall chase the shadows of the 
medieval age away. There are old _ pictures, 
old musical instruments, quaint. spind e-legged 
chairs and tables, tapestries that crumble as 
you touch them—the ashes and relics of many 
generations. Gustave says we will sweep these 
r vestiges away, and begin a new life, when 
come to Cotenoir; but I cannot find it in my 
heart to obliterate every trace of those dead 
feet that have come and gone in all the dusky 
paeoeee of my future home. 

And now I must tell you about my daughters 
that are to be—my daughter that is, I may say 
of the elder—for I love her so well af 
that no breach between Gustave and me could 
rob her of my affection. She is the dearest, 
most loving of creatures; and she reminds me 
of you! I dare say you will laugh at this, dear; 
and, mind, I do not say that Clarice Lenoble is 
actually like you in complexion or features— 
those common attributes which every eye can 
see; the resemblance is far more subtle. There 
is a look in this dear girl’s face, a smile, an I- 
Iknow-not-what, which every now and then re- 
calls your own bright countenance. 
say this is mere fancy—and that is what I told 
myself af the first; but I found afterward that 
it is no fancy, but really one of those vague, in- 
definable, accidental likenesses which one per- 
ceives so often. To me it seems a very happ 
accident; for my first giaure at my daughter's 
fay told me that I should love her for your 
sake, 

We went to the convent the day before yester- 


day. It isa curious old place, and was once a 
newly chateau, the habitation of a noble fami- | 
ly. little portress, in the black robes of a lay 


sister, admitted us, and conducted us to the par- 
lor, a fine old room, decorated with pictures of 
a religious character painted by members of the 
sisterhood. Here Gustave and I were received 
by the superioress, an elderly woman with a 
mild, holy face, and a quiet grace of manner 
which might become a q 

the Demoiselles Lenoble, and after a delay of a 
quarter of an hour—you remember the toilet the 


‘You will | 


luchess. She sent for | 


girls at Hyde Lodge were obliged to make before 
they went to the drawing-room, Lotta—Made- 
moiselle Lenoble came, a tall, slim, lovely and 
lovable girl, who reminded me of the dearest 
friend I have in this world. She ran to her 
pa at first, and saluted him with an enthusiastic 
ug; and then she stood for a moment looking shy- 
ly at me, confused and doubtful. It was only 
for a moment she was left in doubt. Gustave 
bent down to whisper something in her ear— 
something for which his letters had in some man- 
ner prepared her. The faix young face bright- 
ened, the clear gray eyes looked up at me with 
a Sweet, affectionate gaze, and she came to me 
and kissed me ‘‘T shall love you very much,” 
she whispered. ‘ And I love you very much al- 
ready,” I answered, in the same confidential 
manner, And I think these few words, that one 
pretty, confiding look in her innocent eyes, 
made a tie between us that it would take much 
to loosen. Ah, Lotta, what a wide gulf be 
tween the Diana Paget who landed alone at St. 
Katharine’s Wharf in the dim, cheerless dawn. 
and uncertain where to find a shelter in all that 
busy city, and the same creature redeemed by 
your affection, and exalted by the love and trust 
of Gustave Lenoble! : 

After this, my second daughter appeared—a 
pretty young hoyden, with lovable, clingin 
ways; and then the superioress asked if I woul 
like to see the garden. Of course I said yes, 
and we were taken through the long corridors, 
out into a fine old garden, where the pupils, who 
looked like the Hyde Lodge girls translated into 
French, were prancing and scampering about in 
the usual style. After the garden, we went to 
the chapel, where there were more pictures, and 
flower-bedecked altars, and pale, twinkling ta- 
pene burning here and there in the chill sunlight. 

ere there were damsels engaged in pious med- 
itation, from five years old upward. They send 
even the little ones to meditate, Clarice tells me; 
and there were these infants Seen before the 
flower-bedecked altars, wrapt in religious con- 
templation, like somany St. Thomas a Kempises. 
The Sonne oneoes glanced shyly at us as we 
passed. hen they had shown me everything 
of special interest in the pleasant old place, 
Clarice and Madelon ran off to dress for walk- 
ing, in order to accompany us to Cotenoir, where 
we were to dine. 

It was quite a family party. Mademoiselle 
Lenoble was there, and papa. He arrived at 
the chateau while Gustave and I were aying 
our visit to the convent. He is in the hichest 
spirits, and treats me with an amount of affee- 


receive athis hands. Of course I know the cause 
of this change; the future mistress of Cotenoir 
isa very different person from that wretched girl 
who was nothing to him but a burden and an in- 
eumbrance. But even while I despise him I can 
not refuse to pity him. One forgives any thing 
in old age. te this, at least, it is a second child- 
hood; and my father is very old, Lotta. Isaw 
the look of age in his face more plainly at Cote- 
noir, where he assumed his usual debonnaire, 
man-of-the-world tone and manner, than I ha 
geen it in London, when he was a professed 
invalid, He is much changed since I was with 
him at Foretdechene. It seems as if he had 
kept Time at bay vary, J ong, and now at last the 
common enemy will be held at arm’s-length no 
longer. He still braces himself up in the old 
military manner, still holds himself more erect 
than many men of half his age; but, in spite of 
all this, I can see that he is very feeble; shaken 
and worn by a long life of difficulty. Iam glad 
to think that there will be a haven for him at 
last; and if I did not thank Gustave with my 
whole heart for giving mea home and a place 
in the world, I should thank him for giving a 
shelter to my father. ‘ 

And now, dear, as I hope to be with you so 
very soon, T shall say no more. I am to spend 
a day in Rouen before we come back—papa and 
I, that is to say; Gustave stays in Normandy to 
make some arrangements before he comes back 
to England. I cannot comprehend the business 
relations between him and papa; but there is 
some business going on—law business, as it seems 
to me—about which papa is very important and 
elated. 

IT am to see the cathedral and churches at 
Rouen, and I shall contrive to see the shops, and 
to bring you something pretty. Papa has given 
me money—the first he ever gave me unasked. 
T have very little doubt it comes from Gustave; 
but I have no sense of shame in accepting it. 
M. Lenoble’s seems to me a royal nature, form- 
ed to bestow benefits and bounties on every 
side. 

Tell Mrs. Sheldon that I shall bring her the 
rettiest cap I can find in Rouen; and, with all 
ove, believe me ever your affectionate 

DIANA, 


BOOK SEVENTH.—A CLOUD OF FEAR, 
CHAPTER I. 
THE BEGINNING OF SORROW. 

Who heeds the cloud no bigger than a man’s 
hand amid a broad expanse of blue ether? The 
faint, scarce perceptible menace of that one lit- 
tile cloud is lost in the wide brightness of a sum- 
mer sky. The traveler jogs on contented and 
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unthinking, till the hoarse roar of stormy winds, 
or the first big drops of the thunder-shower, 
startle him with a sudden consciousness of the 
coming storm. 

It was early May, and the young leaves were 

een in the avenues of Kensington Gardens; 

yswater was bright and gay with fashiona- 
ble people; and Mrs. Sheldon found herself 
strong enough to enjoy her afternoon drive in 
Hyde Park, where the contemplation of the bon- 
nets afforded herperennial delight. 

“T think they are actually smaller than ever 
this year,” she remarked every season; and every 
season the head-gear of fashionable London did 
indeed seem to shrink and dwindle, “fine by 
degrees, and beautifully less,” . The coal-scuttile- 
shaped head-dress of our grandmothers had not 
yet resolved itself into a string of beads anda 
rosebud in these days; but was obviously tend- 
ing thitherward. 

Charlotte and Diana accompanied Mrs. Shel- 
don in her drives, The va ge of contemplatin 
the bonnets was not complete unless the we hi 
some sympathizing spirit to share her delight. 
The two girls were very well pleased to mingle 
in that brilliant crowd, and to go back to their 
own. guiet life when the mystic hour came, and 
that bright vision of color and beauty melted 
into the twilight loneliness. It had seemed just 
lately, however, as if Charlotte was growing a 
little weary of the gorgeous spectacle—the ever- 
changing, ever-splendid diorama of West End 
life. She no longer exclaimed at the sight of 
each exceptional toilet; she no longer smiled 
admiringly on the thoroughbred horses cham- 
ping their bits in the immediate neighborhood 
of her bonnet; she no longer gave a little ery 
of delight when the big ones came slowly along 
the crowded ranks, the steel bars shining as they 
swung loosely in the low afternoon sunlight, the 
driver conscious of his glory, grave and tranquil, 
with the pride that ares humility. “ 

See, Lot ” said Miss Paget, upon an es- 
pecially bright May evening, as one of these 

orgeous equipages went past Mr. Sheldon’s 
os eau, ‘‘ there’s another drag. Did you see 
it?” 

“Vos, dear, I saw it.” 

“And are you tired of four-in-hands? 
used to admire them so much,” 

‘‘T admire them as much as ever, dear.” 

‘And yet you scarcely gave those four splen- 
did roans a glance.” hig 

‘‘No,” Charlotte answered, with a faint sigh. 

“Are you tired, Lotta?’ Miss Paget asked, 
rather anxiously. There was something in Char- 
lotte’s manner of late that had inspired her with 
a vague sense of anxiety; some change which she 
could scarcely define—a change so gradual that 
it was only by comparing the Charlotte of some 
months ago with the Charlotte of the present, 
that she perceived how real a change it was. 
The buoyancy and freshness, the girlish vivacity 
of Miss Halliday’s manner, were rapidly giving 

lace to habitual listlessness. ‘‘Are you tired, 


You 


ear?’ she repeated, anxiously; and Mrs. Shel- 
don looked round from her contemplation of the 
bonnets. 

“No, Di dearest, not tired; but—I don’t feel 
very well this afternoon.” 

This was the first confession which Charlotte 
Halliday made of a sense of weakness and lan- 
guor that had been creeping upon her during the 
last two months, so slowly, so gradually, that the 
change seemed too insignificant for notice. 

“You feel ill, Lotta dear?” Diana asked. 

“ Well, no, not exactly ill. I can scarcely 
call it illness; I feel rather weak—that is really 

ll. ” 


At this point Mrs, Sheldon chimed in, with her 
eyes on a passing bonnet as she spoke. 

‘““You see, you are so dreadfully neglectful of 
your papa’s advice, Lotta,” she said, ih a com- 
plaining tone. ‘‘ Do you like pink roses with 
mauve areophane, Diana? J do not. Look at 
that primrose tulle, with dead ivy-leaves and 
scarlet berries, in the barouche. I dare say you 
have not'taken your glass of old port this morn- 
ing, Charlotte, and have only yourself to thank 


if you feel weak.” r : 

‘I did take a glass of port this morning, 
mamma. I don’t like it; but I take it every 
morning.” 

“Don’t like old tawny port, that your Hex 
bought at the sale of a bishop of somewhere? 
It’s perfectly absurd of you, ravers talk of 
not liking wine that cost fifteen shillings a bot- 


tle, and which your papa’s friends declare to be 
worth fiye-and- iy.” 

‘“‘T am sorry it is so expensive, mamma; but 
I can’t teach myself to think it nice,” answered 
Charlotte, with a smile that sadly lacked the 
brightness of a few weeks ago. ‘‘I think one 
requires to go into the city, and become a mer- 
chant or a stock-broker, before one can like that 
sort of wine. What was it Valentine quoted in 
the Cheapside, about some lady whom somebody 
loved?—‘To love her was a liberal education.’ 
I think to like old port is a commercial educa- 
tion.” 

“T am sure such wine ought to do you ” 


J 
said Georgy, almost querulously. She thought 
this bright, blooming creature no right to be 
ill. The headaches, and little weaknesses and 


languors and lady-like ailments, were things for 
which she (Georgy) had taken out a patent; and 


‘the subject of her daughter’s illness. 


this indisposition of her daughter’s was an in- 
fringement of copyright. - 

“T daresay the port will do me good, mam- 
ma, in time. No doubt I shall be as strong as 
that person who strangled lions and snakes, and 
dogs. with incalculable heads, and all that kind of 
thin, 4 > 
og really wish you would not talk in that 
absurd manner, my dear,” said’ Mrs. Sheldon, 
with offended dignity. ‘I think you really can 
not be too gratefulfor your papa’s kind thought- 
fulness and anxiety about you. I am sure I 
myself am not so anxious as he is; but of course 
his medical eR oane makes him doubly care- 
ful. Six weeks ago he noticed that you wanted 
strength—tone is what he calls it. ‘Georgina,’ 
he said to me, ‘Charlotte wants tone. he is 
beginning to stoop in a really lamentable man- 
ner; we must make her take port or bark, or 
something of a strengthening kind.’ And then 
a day or two afterward he decided on port, and 
gave me the key of the cellar—which is a thin 
he rarely gives out of his own hands—and tol 
me the number of the bin from which I was to 
take the wine+some old wine that he had laid 
by on purpose for some special occasion: and no 
one is to have it but you, and you are to take a 
glass' daily at eleven o'clock. Mr, Sheldon is 
most particular about the hour. The regularity 
of the thing is half the battle in these cases, he 
says; and [am sure if you do not observe his 
wishes and mine, Charlotte; it will be really un- 
grateful of you.” 

“But, dear mamma, I do observe Mr.—pa- 
pa’s wishes. I take my glass of port every 
morning at eleven. I go to your cupboard in 
the breakfast-room and take out my special de- 
canter, and my special glass, in the most punc- 
tiliously precise manner. I don’t like the wine, 
and I don’t like the trouble involved in the 
ceremony of drinking it; but I go through it 
most religiously to please you and papa.” 

“And do you mean to 4 that you do not 
feel stronger after taking that expensive old 
port regularly for nearly six weeks? ‘ 

“fT am sorry to say that I do not, mamma. T 
think, if there is any change, it is that [am 
weaker.” 

“Dear, dear me!” exclaimed Mrs. Sheldon 
captiously, “you are really a most extraordi- 
nary girl.” Fs 

rs. Sheldon could almost have found it in 
her heart to say a most ungrateful girl, There 
did seem a kind of ingratitude in this futile 
ee of old port at fifteen shillings a 

ttle. 

“Tl tell you what it is, Lotta,” she said pres- 
ently, ‘‘I am convinced that your illness—or 
your weakness—is all fancy.” 

“Why so, mamma?” 

‘Because, if if were real weakness, that old 
port must have made you stronger, And the 
fact that the port does shen no good, is a proof 
that your weakness is only fancy. Girls of your 
age are so full of fancies. Look at me, and 
the martyrdom I go through with my nervous 
headaches, which perfectly prostrate me, after 
the least worry or excitement. The nerves of 
my head, after ge ig butcher’s book, 
are perfect agony. hen you come to have a 
house to look after, and find what it is to have 
the same saddle-of-muttcn charged for twice 
over, with the most daring impudence—or to 
have capers and currie-powder, that you know 
you’ve never had, staring at you from every 
page of your gocors book, and nothing but 
your memory between you and utter ruin— 
you'll discover what it is to be really ill.” 

In this easy manner did Mrs. Sheldon dismiss 
But it was 
not so easily dismissed by Diana Paget, who 
loved her friend with a profound and pure af- 
fection, than which no sister’s love was ever 
warmer or stronger. Even Valentine's prefer- 
ence for this happy rival had not lessened Di- 
ana’s love for her friend and benefactress. She 
had been jealous of Charlotte’s happier fate; 
but in the hour when this jealousy was most 
bitter there had been no wavering in her attach- 
ment to this one true and generous friend. 

Miss Paget was very silent during the home- 
ward drive. She understood now what that 
change had been in her friend which until now 
had so perplexed her. It was a decay of phys- 
ical strength which had robbed Lotta’s smile of 
its brightness, her laugh of its merry music. 
It was physical languor that made her so indif- 
ferent to the things which had once awakened 
her girlish enthusiasm. The discovery was a 
very painful one. Diana remembered her ex- 
perience of Hyde Lodge: the girls who had 

‘own day by day more listless, now in the doc- 
ore hands for a day or two, now well again and 
toiling at the old treadmill round of study, now 
sinking into confirmed invalids; until the bitter 
hour in which parents are summoned, and the 
doctor urges rest, and the fond mother carries 
her darling home, assured that home comfort 
and tenderness will speedily restore her. Her 
school-fellows cluster round the carriage to bid 
her “good-by until next half,” full of hopeful 
talk about her swift recovery. But when the 
vaeation is over, and Black Monday comes, she 
is not among the returning scholars, Has she 
not gone up to the higher school, and answered 
Adsum to the call of the Great Master? 


| sudden dizziness has come over me. 


Diana remembered these old experiences with 
cruel pain. 

“Girls, as Pree and lovable as she is, have 
drooped and faded away, just when they seem- 
ed brightest and happiest,” she thought, as she 
watched Charlotte, and perceived to-day for the 
first time that the outline of her fair young 
cheek had lost its perfect roundness. 

But in such a ease love can do nothing except 
watch and wait. That night, in the course of 
that girlish talk in Charlotte’s bedroom, which 
had become # habit with the two girls, Diana 
extorted from her friend a full account of the 
symptoms which had affected her within the 
last few weeks. 

““Pray don’t look so anxious, dear Di,” she 


| said, gayly; “‘it is really nothing worth reage 


of; and I knew that if I confessed to feeling il 
you and mamma would straightway begin to 
worry yourselves about me, I have felt a little 
sick and faint sometimes; and now and then a 
s It is noth- 
ing of any consequence, and it passes away ver 
quickly. Sometimes I have a kind of torpid, 
languid feeling, which is scarcely unpleasant 
only strange, you know. But what does it all 
amount to, except that I am nervous?” 

‘*“You must have change of air, Lotta,” said 
Diana, resolutely, ‘and change of scene. Yes, 
no doubt you are nervous. You have been 
kept almost a prisoner in the house through Mr. 
Sheldon’s punctilious nonsense. You miss our 
brisk morning walls in the Gardens, I dare say. 
If you were to go to Yorkshire, now, to your 
friends at Newhall, you would like that change, 
dear, wouldn’t you?” 

“Yes, Tshould dearly like to see aunt Doro- 
thy d uncle Joe; but—” 

‘But what, darling?” - 

“T should scarcely like being at Newhall, 
unless—you'll think me very foolish, Di—unless 
Valentine was with me. We were so happy 
there, you see, dear; and it was there he first 
told me he loved me. No, Di, I couldn’t bear 
Newhall without him,” 

“Poor aunt Dorothy, poor uncle Joe! feath- 
er's when weighed in the scale against a young 
man whom their niece has known less t a 
twelyemonth!” 

No more was said about Charlotte's illness; 
Diana was too prudent to alarm her friend by - 
any expression of uneasiness. She adopted a 
cheering tone, and the conversation drifted into 
other channels. 


While Diana’s concern for her friend’s altered 
health was yet a new feeling, she found herself 
called upon to attend her father once more in the 
character of a ministering angel. And this time 
Captain Paget's illness was something more than 
gout. It was, according to his doctors—he had 
on this occasion two medical attendants—a gen- 
eral breaking-up of the system. The poor old 
wanderer—the weary Odysseus, hero of so man 
trickeries, such varied adventures—laid himse! 
down to rest, within view of the Promised Land 
for which his soul yearned. 

He was very ill. Gustave Lenoble, who came 


-back to London, did not conceal from Diana that 


the illness threatened to end fatally. At his in- 
stigation the captain had been removed from 
Omega street to pleasant lodgings at the back 
of Knightsbridge Road, overlooking Hyde Park, 
This was nearer Bayswater; and it was very 
pleasant for the fading old worldling. Hecould 
see the stream of fashion flowing past as he sat 
inrhis easy-chair, propped up with pillows, with 
the western sunlight on his face. He pointed 
out the liveries and armorial bearings, and told 


“many scandalous and entertaining anecdotes of 


their and present owners to Gustave Le- 
noble, who devoted much of his time to the so- 
lacement ofthe invalid, Everything that affec- 
tion could do to smooth this dreary time was 
done for the tired Ulysses. Pleasant books were 
read to him, earnest thoughts were suggested by 
earnest words; hot-house flowers adorned his 
cheerful sitting room, hot-house fruits gladdened 
his eye by their rich warmth of color, and in- 
vited his Be he lips to taste their cool ripeness, 
Gustave had a piano brought in, so that Diana 
might sing to her father in the dusky May even- 
ings, when it should please him to hear her. 
Upon the last feeble footsteps of this old man, 
whose life had been very selfish and wicked, pity 
waited with a carefulness so fond and tender 
that he might well mistake it for love. Was it 
fair that his last days should be so peaceful and 
luxurious, when many a good man falls down 
to die in the streets, worn out with the life-long 
effort to bear the burden laid upon his weary 
shoulders? In the traditions of the Rabbins it 
is written that those are the elect of God who 
suffer his chastisement in the flesh. For the 
others, for those who on earth drain the goblet 
of pleasure, and riot in the raptures of sin, for 
them comes the dread retribution after death. 
They are plunged in the fire, and driven before 
the wind; they take the shape of loathsome rep- 
tiles, and ascend by infinitesimal degrees through 
all the grades of creation, until their storm- 
tossed, wearied, degraded souls re-enter human 

semblance once more. But even then their old” 
stand-point is not Pid regained; their dread 

penance not yet performed. As men they are 

the lowest and worst of men; slaves toiling in 
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Even for the penitent of the eleventh hour there 
is promise of pardon. The most earnest desire 
of Diana’s heart was that her father should en- 
roll himself among those late penitents—those 
last amone-the last who crowd in to the mar- 
riage feast, half afraid.to show their shame- 
darkened faces in that glorious company. 

Tf we forgive all things to old age, so much 
the more surely do we forgive all injuries to the 
fading enemy. That she had suffered much 
cruelty and neglect at the hands of her father, 
was a fact that Diana could not forget, any more 
than slf could forget the name which he had 
given her. It wasa partof her life not to be 
put off or done away with. But in these last 
days, with all her heart she forgave and_ pitied 
him: She pitied him for the crooked paths into 
whieh his feet had wandered at the very outset 
of lifé, and from which so weak asoul could find 
no issue. She pitied him for that moral blind- 
ness which had kept him pleasantly unconscious 
of the supreme depth of his degradation—a social 
Laplander, who, never having seen a western 
summer, had no knowledge that his own land 
was dark” and benighted. 

Happily for Diana and her generous lover, the 
captain was not a difficult penitent. He was in- 
deed a man who, having lost the capacity and 
the need for sin, took very kindly to penitence, 
asa species of sentimental luxury. 

Yes, my dear,” he said, complacently—for 
even in the hour of his penitence he insisted on 
regarding Himself as a social martyr—‘“‘ my. site 
has been a very hard one. Fortune has n n 
kind to me. Inthe words of the immortal bard, 
my lines have not been set in pleasant places. 
I should have been glad if Providence had al- 
lowed me to bea better father to you, a better 
nusband to your poor mother—a better Chris- 
tian, in fact—and had spared me the repeated 
humiliation of going through the Insolvent 
Debtors’ Court. ‘Tt is not always easy to under- 
stand the justice of these things; and it has often 
appeared to mé that something of the favoritism 
which is the bane of our governments on earth 
must needs obtain at a higher tribunal. One 
man enters life with an entailed estate worth 
seventy thousand a year, while another finds 
himself in the hands of the Jews before he is 
twenty years of age. ‘There’s something in 
this world amiss shall be unriddled by and. by,’ 
as the poet observes. The circumstances of my 
own existence I have ever regarded as dark and 
enizmatic. And, indeed, the events of this life 
are altogether inexplicable, my love. There is 
that fellow Sheldon, now, who began life asa 
country dentist, a man without family or con- 
nections, who— Well, I will not repine. If I 
am spared to behold my daughter mistress of a 
fine estate, tae in a foreign country, I can 
depart in peace. But you must have a house in 
town; my dear. Yes, London must be your 
head-quarters, You.must not be buried alive in 
Normandy. There is no place like London. 
Take the word of a man who has seen the finest 
Continental cities, and lived in them—that, is 
the point, my love—lived in them. For a-fine 
afternoon in the beginning of May, an apart- 
ment in the Champs Elysees, or the Bouleward, 
is an earthly paradise; but the Champs Elysees 
in a wet December—the Boulevard in a swelter- 
ing August! London is the only spot upon 
earth that is never intolerable. And your hus- 
band will be a rich man, my dear pil, a really 
wealthy man; and you must see that he makes 
a fitting use of his wealth, and does his duty to 
society. The parable of the Talents, which you 
were reading to me this afternoon, is a moral 
lesson your husband must not forget.” 

After this fashion did the invalid discourse. 
Gustave and Diana perceived that he still ho 
to have his share in their future life, still looked 
to pleasant days to come in a world which he had 
loved, not wisely, but too well. Nor could they 
find it in their hearts to tell him that his journey 
was drawing to a close, and that on the very 
threshold of the peaceful home which his diplo- 
matic arts had helped to secure, he was to aban- 
don life’s weary race. a 

They indulged his hopes a little, in order to 
win him the more easily to serious thoughts; but 
though at times quite ready to abandon himself 
to a penitential mood that was almost maudlin, 
there were other times when the old Adam as- 
serted himself, and the captain resented this in- 
trusion of serious subjects as a kind of imperti- 
nence. 

“Tam not aware thatI am at my last gasp, 
Diana,” he said, with dignity, on one of these 
occasions; ‘‘ or that I need to be talked to b; 
my own daughter as if I were on my deathbed. 
T can show you men some years my senior driv- 
ing their phaetons-and-pairs in that park. . The 
Gospel is all very well in its lace during Sun- 
day-morning service, and after morning pray- 
ers, in your good old count families, where 
the household is large enough to make a fair 
show at the end of the dining-room, without 
bringing in hulking lads who smell of the sta- 
bles; but I consider that when a man is ill, there 
isa considerable want of taci in bringing the 


Thus the captain alternated from sentimental 
pete to captious worldliness during many 

ays and weeks. The business of the Hay- 
garthian inheritance was progressing slowly, but 
surely. Documents were being prepared, attest- 
ed copies of certificates of marriages, births. 
baptisms and burials were being procured, and 
all was tending toward the grand result. Once, 
and sometimes twice a week, M. Fleurus came 
to see seen Paget, and discussed the great 
affair wi 
tain had long ago been aware that in entering 
upon an alliance with that gentleman, he had in- 
voked the aid of a coadjutor likely to prove too 
strong for him. The event had justified his fears. 
M. Fleurus had something of Victor Hugo’s fa- 
mous Poulpe in his nature. 
ble were the arms he stretched forth to grasp all 
paws in the way of heirs-at-law and disputed 
heritages, unclaimed railway stock, and forgot- 
ten consols. If the captain had not, played his 
cards very cleverly, and contrived to obtain a 
personal influence over Gustave. Lenoble, he 
might have found himself thrust entirely out, of 
the business by one of the Frenchman’s gelatin- 
ous dtms. Happily for his own success, how- 
ever, the captain did_ obtain a strong hold upon. 
Gustave. This enabled him to protect his own 
interests. eanouehous the negotiation, and to keep 
the insidious Fleurus at bay. 

eS My good friend,” he said, in his grand Car- 
leton House manner, “I am bound to protect 
the interests of my friend, M, Lenoble, in any 
agreement to be entered upon in this matter. . I 
cannot permit, M. Lenoble’s generosity or M. 
Lenoble’s inexperience to be imposed upon. My 
own interests are of secondary importance. 
That I expect to profit by the extraordinary dis- 
covery made by me—by Me—alone and unaided, 
TL do not affect to deny. 
the expense of a too generous friend.” 

** And what recompense ai I to have for my 
work—a work at once painful and impoverish- 
ing?” asked the little Frenchman, with an angry 
and _stispicious look. 
do that to amuse me? To run the streets, to 
go. by here, by there, in hunting the papers of 


that; invalid diplomatist.. The cap- | 


Powerful as flexi- | 


But I will not profit at, 


“Do you believe that Ii) 


that. marriage, or this baptism? Believe you | 


that is so agreeable, Monsieur the Captain? No; 
I desire to be paid for my work, I must haye 


my part in the heritage which I have help to} 
win. 


“Tt isnot won yet. We will talk of your rec- 
ompense Par a 

“We will talk of it this instant—upon the field. 
It must that I comprehend where I. am in this 
affair, I will not of mystifications, of prevaxi- 
cations, of lies—” 


““M.. Fleurus!” cried the captain, with a hand | 
| stairs two and three steps ata time, and plung- 


stretched toward the bell. 

“You will sound—you will chase me! Ah, 
but no!—you cannot afford to chase me yet. 
I have to find more papers of baptisms and 
burials. Go then, we vil talk of this affair as 
friends.” 

This friendly talk ended in Captain Paget's 
complete victory. M. Fleurus consented to ac- 
cept his costs out of pocket in the present, and 
three per cent. of the heritage in the future. It 
was further agreed that the captain should select 
the English attorney who should conduct M. Le- 
noble’s case in the Court of Chancery. 

This conversation occurred at Rouen, and a 
day or two afterward the necessary document 
was drawn up. Gustave pledged himself to pay 
over a fourth share of the 
Horatio Paget, and three per cent. upon’ the 
whole amount to Jean Francois Mleurus. 
document was very formal, very complete; but 
whether such an agreement would hold water, 
if Gustave Lenoble should choose to, contest it, 
was open to question. 

The solicitor tg whom Horatio Paget intro- 


duced M. Lenoble was a Mr. Dashwood, of the 


firm of Dashwood & Vernon; a man whom, the 
captain had known in the past, and from whom 
he had received good service in some of the most 
difficult crises of his difficult career. To this 
gentleman he confided the conduct of the case; 
and explained his apprehensions with regard to 
the two Sheldons. 

“You see, as the case now stands, they think 
they have the claimant to this money in Miss 
Halliday—Sheldon’s step-daughter. But if they 
got an inkling of Susan Meynell’s marriage— 
and, in point of fact, the actual state of the case 
—they might try to get hold of my friend 
Gustave Lenoble. They could not get hole 


of him, mind you, Dashwood, but they would | 


try it on, and I don’t want trying on of that 
kind.” 


“Of course not. I know Sheldon, of Gray’s | 


Inn. He is rather—well, say shady, That's 
hare an actionable epithet, and it expresses 
what I mean. Your friend’s case seems to me 
tolerably clear. That little Frenchman is use- 
ful, but officious. It is not aspeculative affair, I 
suppose? There is money to meet the current 
expenses of the business?’ 

“Yes, there is money, Within reasonable 
limits my friend is prepared to pay for the ad- 
vancement of his claims,” 

After this the Haygerhian business progress- 
ed, slowly, quietly. 


aygarthian fortune to. | 


he) work, was up to this | 


The | 


selves in conjunction ‘with M. Fleurus. 

This was how matters stood when Captain 
Paget drooped and languished, and was fain to 
abandon all active share in the struggle. 


CHAPTER. II. € 
FADING. 

WHILE the invalid in the pleasant lodgin 
ovérlooking Hyde Park grew day by day weak- 
er, there was a changeas marked in the bright 

oung creature whose loving ‘spirit had first 

sxrought the influence of affection to bear upon 

Diana Paget's character. Charlotte Halliday was 
ill—very ill. It was with every day increasing 
anxicty that Diana watched the slow change— 
slow in its progress, but awfully rapid to look 
back upon. The pain, the regret, with which 
she noted her father’s decay’ were little indeed 
compared with the sharp agony which rent her 
heart as she perceived the alteration in this dear 
friend, the blighting of this fair young flower: 

That the withered leaves of autumn should 
fall is sad, but natural, and we submit to the 
gloomy, inevitable fact of decay and death. Buti 
to see our rose of ‘roses, the pride and glory of 
the garden, fade and perish in its midsummer 
prime, is a calamity inexplicable and mysteri- 
ous. Diana watched her father's decline with a 
sense of natural sorrow and pity; but there was 
neither surprise nor horror in the thought that 
for him the end of all things was drawing nigh. 
How different was it-with Charlotte—with that 
happy soul for whom life and love’ wore their 
brightest smile, before whose light joyous foot- 
steps stretched so fair a pathway! 

The illness, whatever it was—and. neither Mr. 
Sheldon nor the portly and venerable physician 
whom he called in could find a name for it— 
crept upon the patient with stealthy and insidi- 
ous steps. Dizziness, trembling, faintness; trem- 
bling, faintness, dizziness: the symptoms alter- 
nated day by day. Sometimes there was a res- 

ite of a few days; and Charlotte—the youth- 
ful, the sanguine, the happy—declared that her 
enemy had left her. 

“T am sure mamma is right, Di,” she said, on 
these occasions. ‘‘ My nerves are the beginnin-” 
and end of the mischief; and if I could get the 
better of my nerves, I should be as well as ever. 
I don’t wonder that the idea of my sympton:s 
makes mamma almost cross, You see, she hes 
been accustomed to have the symptoms all to her'- 
self; and for me to plagiarize them, as it were, 
must seem quite an impertinence. Yor a strong 

young thing like me, you Imow, Di tear—who 
hase only just broken myself of plunging down- 


ing up-stairs in the same vulgar manner—to in- 
trude on mamma’s shattered nerves, and pirate 
mamma’s low ‘spirits, is utterly absurd and 
abominable; Bo: have resolved to look my 
nerves straight in the face, and get the better 
of them.” 

“My darling, you ‘will get the better of them, 
if you try,” said Diana, who did at timesbeguile 
herself with the hope that her friend’s ailments 
were mental rather than bodily. “I dare say 
your monotonous life has something to do wit 
your altered health; you want a clrange of scene, 
dear.” 

“Change of scene, when I have you and Yal- 
entine? o, Di. It would certainly be very 
nice to have the background shifted now and 
then; to see Capability Brown’s prim gardens 
melt into Alpine hights or: southern vineyards, 


| or even into Russian steppes or Hungarian for- 


|.ests. One does get a little tired of toujowrs Bays- 


water; and Mr. Sheldon; and crimpled skate; 
and sirloin of beef, and the inevitable discussion 
as to whether it is in a cannibal state of rawnes:: 
or burnt to a cinder; and .the glasses of pal 
sherry; and the red-worsted doyleys and blue 
finger-glasses; and the almonds/and raisins, and 
crisp biscuits, that nobody ever eats; and tlic 
dreary, dreary funereal business of dinner, when 
we all talk vapid nonsense, with an ever-present 
consciousness of the parlor-maid. Iam tired of 
the dull dinners, and of mamma’s peeyish com- 
plaints about Ann Woolper’s ascendency down- 
stairs; and of Mr. Sheldon’s perpetual newspa- 
ers, that crackle, crackle, crackle, all the even- 
ing through; and such papers !—Money-Market 
Monitor, Stockholder’s Vade-Mecum, and all 
sorts of dreadful things of that kind, with not so 
much as an interesting advertisement in one of 
them. I used never to feel these things an an- 
noyance, you know, dear, till I made the ac- 
uaintance of my nerves; but from the moment 
allowed my nerves to get: the better of me, all 
these trifles have worried and 2xeruciated me. 
But I am happy with you, darling; and I am 
happy with Valentine. Poor Valentine!” 

@ pronounced his name with~a sigh; and 
then, after a pause, repeated mournfully, “ poor 
Valentine?” . 

“ Why do you speak of him so sadly, dear?” 
asked Diana, very pale. 

‘“« Because—because we have planned such a 
hap y life together; dear, and—” 

a4 that a thing. to be sad about; darling?” 

“ And—if it should happen, after all, that we 


CHARL 


OTTE’S INHERITANCE. 


SI 


have to,part, and he go on alone, the world may sult him. about everything,” she said, apologeti- | Halliday had been the object'and subject of many 


seem. so sad and lonely to him.” 

‘‘Gharlotte!”) cried Diana, with a laugh that 
was almost choked. bya sob, ‘is this looking 
your nerves in the face?) Why, my dear one, 
this is indeed plagiarism of your mamma’s low 
spirits. Lotta, you shall have change of air; 
yes, 1 am determined on that. The stately phy- 
sician who came in his carriage the other day, 
and who looked at your tongue and said ‘Ah? 
and then felt:your pulse and said ‘Ah!’ again, 
and then called for pen and ink and wrote a lit- 
tle prescription, is not_the doctor we want) for 
you. We want Dr. Yorkshire; we want the 
breeze from the Yorkshire moors, and the smell 
of the farm-yard, and our dear aunt Dorothy’s 
sillabubs, and our uncle Joe to take us for long 
walks across his clover-fields.” 

‘*T don’t want to go to Newhall, Di. TI couldn’t 
bear to leave—him.” : 

‘* But what is to prevent your meeting him at 
the white gate this time, as you met him last Oc- 
tober? Might not accident take him to Huxter’s 
Cross again? The archeological work—of which 


we have heard no more, by-the-by—might' 


necessitate further investigations in’ that dis- 
trict. If you will go to Newhall, Lotta, I will 
pledge myself for Mr. Hawkehurst’s speedy 


appearance at the white gate you have so often)’ 


deseribed to me.” 

“My dearest Di, you are all kindness; but 
even if I were inclined to go to Newhall, I 
doubt if mamma or Mr. Sheldon would like me 
to go.” 

w am sure they would be pleased with any 
arrangement that was likely to benefit your 
healtli, ‘But I will talk to your mamma about 
it. tT have set my heart on your going to New- 
hall.’ 

Miss Paget lost no time in. carrying out ‘her 
idea. »She took possession of Georgy that after- 
noon, while teaching her a new stitch in tricot, 


and succeeded in impressing her with the convic- | 
tion that change of air was necessary for Char~ | 


lotte. 

“But: you don’t think Lotta reall ill?” asked 
Mrs. Sheldon, nervously. 

“T trust she is not really ill,dear Mrs, Shel- 
don; but I am sure she is much changed, In 
talking to her, Iaffect to think that her illness 
is only an affair of the nerves; but I sadly fear 
that itis something more than that.” 


* But what is the matter with her?’ exclaim- | 


ed Georgy, with a piteous air of perplexity; 
“that jee question which I am always asking. 
People can’t be ill, you know, Diana; without 
‘having something the matter with them; and 
that is what I can’t make out in Charlotte’s case: 
Mr. Sheldon:says she wants tone; the physician 
who came ina carriage-and-pair, and ought to 
know what he is talking about, says there isa 
lack of vigor. But what does that all amount 
to? I’m sure J have wanted tone all my life. 
Perhaps there never was a creature so devoid 
of tone as Tam; and the internal sinking I 
just before luncheon is something that no one 

uti myself can realize. I daresay Lotta is not 
so strong as she might be; but I do not see that 
she can be ill, unless her illness is something 
definite. My-poor first husband’s illness, now, 
was the kind of thing that any one could under- 
stand—bilious fever. The merest child knows 
what it is to bilious, and the merest child 
knows what it is to be feverish. There can be 
nothing mysterious in bilious fever.” 

“But, dear Mrs. Sheldon,” said Diana, grave- 
ly, ‘“don’t you think that the weakness of con- 
stitution which rendered Charlotte’s father lia- 
ble to be taken off in the prime of life by a fever, 
is a weakness that Charlotte may possibly have 
inherited?” 

‘Good heavens, Diana!” cried Georgy, with 
sudden terror, ‘‘ you don’t mean to say that you 
think my Charlotte is going to die?” 

It was but one step with Mrs. Sheldon from 
peevish incredulity to frantic alarm; and Di- 
ana found it as difficult to tranquilize hér new- 
ly-awakened fears'as it had been to rouse her 
from absolute apathy. 

Change of air—yes, of Course—Charlotte 
must have change of air that instant. Let a 
cab be sent forim mediately to take them to the 
terminus. Change of air, of course. To New- 
hall—to Nice—to the Isle of Wight—to Malta. 
Mrs. Sheldon had heard of people going to Mal- 
ta. Where should a go? ould Diana ad- 
vise, and send fora cab, and pack a traveling- 
bag without an instant’s delay? The rest of 
the things could be sent afterward. What did 
luggage matter, when Charlotte’s life was at 
stake? 

At this point a flood of tears happily relieved 
poor Georgy’s excited feelings, and then com- 
mon sense and Diana Paget came to the rescue. 

‘* My dear Mrs. Sheldon,” she said, with a quiet 
cheerful tone, that went far to reassure the ex- 
cited lady, “‘in the first place, we must, above 
all things, refrain from any appearance of alarm. 
Her illness may, after all, be only an affair of 
the nerves; and there is certainly no cause for 
immediate fear,” 

Georgy was tranquilized, and agreed to take 
matters‘quietly. ~ e promised to arrange Char- 
lotte’s departure for Newhall, with Mr. Sheldon, 
that evening. \ 

“Of course you know, my dear, I like to con- 


feel | 


‘and had attributed the change in the stock- 


| had'said to herself, ‘and ‘he is anxious about, 


| immediate neighborhood of Hastings—for a 


| Newhall that evening, while the two girls were 


all this fuss about Charlotte? Who put it into 


cally, | ‘It isa duty which one owes one’s hus- 
band, you know, and a duty which, as'a young 
woman about to marry, I:cannot too much im- 
press upon you. But in this case it is quite a 
mater of form; Mr. Sheldon has never objected 
to Charlotte’s going to Newhall, arid is not like- 
ly to object now.” 

The event proved Mrs. Sheldon mistaken as | 
to this matter. Georgy proposed the visit to | 


strolling listlessly in the dusky garden, and Mr. 
Sheldon most decidedly rejected the preposi- 
tion. 

“Tf she wants. change of air—and Dr. Dod- 
dleson recommended nothing of the kind—New- 
hall is not the place for her.” 

“Why not. dear?” 

“Tt is too cold rai kt a ct—no shelter 
—three hundred feet above York minster.” 

“But Dorothy Mercer is such’a kind, mother- 
ly creature; she’d delight in nursing Lotta.” 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Sheldon, with a laugh, 
‘and in quacking her. I know what those good, 
motherly creatures are, when théy get an excuse 
for dosmg some unhappy victim with their 
quack nostrums. If Charlotte went to New- 

Mrs, Mercer would poi—would make her 
ten times Worse than she is, with old woman’s 
reinedies. \\ Besides, as I said before, the place is 
too cold. That is a conclusive argument, I sup- 
pose?” 

He'said this with some impatience of tone and 
manner. | There was a haggard look in his face, 
a hurried, harassed manner pervading him, this 
evening, which had been growing upon him of 
late. Georgy was too slow of perception to re- 
mark this; but Diana Paget had remarked it, 


broker’s manner to a blending of two anxieties. 
‘He is anxious about money matters,” she 


Charlotite’s health. His lips, moving in whisper- 
ed calculations as he sits brooding by the fire, tell ' 
me of the first anxiety; his eyes, wandering fur- 
tively to’ his step-daughter’s face every now and 
then, tell me of the second.” 

This furtive anxiety of Mr. Sheldon’s in- 
creased Diana Paget’s anxiety. Thisman, who 
had a certain amount of medical knowledge, 
could no doubt read the diagnostics of that 
strange insidious illness, which had, as yet, no 
name. Diane, furtively watching his furtive 
looks, told herself that he read of danger. 

“Tf ‘Charlotte wants change of air, let her go 
to Hastings,” he said; ‘‘this is the kind of 
place for an invalid. I want rest myself; and 
there’s such utter stagnation in the city nowa- 
days'that I can-very well afford to give myselfa | 
holiday, We'll run down to Hastings—or the 


week or two.” : 

“Oh, Philip, how kind and considerate you 
are! Tam sure, as I was observing to Miss Pa- 
get only to-day, you—” 

‘“Ah, by-the-by, there’s Miss Paget. Is it 
absolutely necessary that Miss Paget should go 
to Hastings with us?” 

* Well, dear, you see she has so kindly desired 
to remain with me for the quarter, so as to give 
me time to turn round, ae know, with regard 
to caps and summer things, and so on—for, 
really, she has such taste, and does strike out 
such excellent ideas about turning, and dipping, 
and dyeing, that I don’t know what will become 
of,me when she leaves us; and it would look so 
pointed to—” 

“Yes; she had better go with us. But why 


your head that she wants change of air?” 

Mr. Sheldon evidently considered it an estab- | 
lished fact that any idea in his wife’s head must 
needs have been put there by some one or other. 

“Well, you see, Diana and I were talking of 
Lotta this afternoon, and Diana quite alarmed 
me. 

“ How so?” asked Mr. Sheldon, with a frown. 

“Why, she said if was evident, by the fact of 
poor dear Tom’s dying of a fever, that his con- 
stitution must have been origin weak. And 
she said that perhaps Charlotte had inherited 
Tom’s weak constitution—and frightened me 
dreadfully.” 

“There is no occasion for you to be frighten- 
ed; Charlotte will ha on very well, I dare say, 
with care. But Miss Paget is a very sensible 
ea “woman, and is right in what she says. 

harlotte’s constitution is not strong.” 

“Oh, Philip!” said Georgy, in a faint, wailing 
voice. 

“T dare say she will live to follow you and me | 
to our graves,” said Mr. Sheldon, with a hard 
laugh. ‘‘ Ah, here she is.” 

ere she was, coming toward the open win- | 
dow, near which her step-father sat. Here she | 
was, pale and tired, with her sauntering walk, 
dressed in white, and spectral in the gloaming. | 
To the sad eyes of her mother she looked like a 
ghost. To the eyes of Philip Sheldon, a man 
not prone to poetic fancies, she looked even more 
ghost-like, - 


CHAPTER III. 
MRS. WOOLPER IS ANXIOUS. 
Suvoe the beginning of her illness, Charlotte 


anxious thoughts in the minds ‘of several péople. 
That her step-father had ‘his anxieties about her 
—anxieties which he tried to hide—was obvious 
to the one person in the Bayswater Villa who 
noted his looks, and tried to read the thoughts 
they indicated. 
ts, Sheldon’s alarm, oncé fairly awakened, 
was not to be lulled to rest.’ And in Valentine 
Hawkehurst’s heart there was an aching pain— 
a dull, dead load of care, which had ‘never been 
lightened, from the hour when he,first perceived 
the change in his dear one’s face. 
There was oné other person, an ithabitant of 
the Bayswater Villa, who watched Charlotte 
Halliday at this time with a care as unresting as 


| the care of mother or step-father, bosom friend 


or plighted lover, This person was Ann Wool- 
per. Mrs. ni gs had come ‘to the Villa pre- 
pared to find in Miss Halliday’a frivolous, self- 
satisfied young person, between whom and an 
old broken-down woman like herself there could 
be no sympathy. She had expected to be con- 
temptuously—or, at, the best, indifferently—en- 
treated by the prosperous, well-placed youn; 
lady, whom Mr. Sheldon had spoken of as a go: 
girl, as girls go; a vague species of commenda- 
tion, which to the mind of Mrs. Woolper prom- 
ised very little. 

As clearly as Philip Sheldon dared express his 
wishes with regard to Charlotte Halliday, he 
had “expressed them to Ann Woolper. at 
he would fain have said was, ‘* Watch my ste 
daughter, and keep’ me well acquainte with 
every step she takes.” This much he dared not 
say; but by insinuating that’ Tom. Halliday’s 
daughter was frivolous and ‘reckless, and, that, 
her lover was not to be trusted, he had contrived 
to put Mrs. Woolper on the qui vive. 

“Mr. Philip’s afraid she may go and marry 
this young man on the sly, before he’s got the 
means to Sup Eere a wife,” she said to herself, as 
she meditated upon the meaning of her master’s 
injunctions; ‘‘and well he may be. There’s. no 
knowing what young women are up to nowa- 
days; and the more innocent and inexperienced 
a young woman is, the more she wants looking 
after. Miss Georgy Craddock always was a poor 
fondy, up to naught but dressing herself fine, and 
streaming up and down Barlingford High street 
with her old. school-fellows, Such as she ain’t 
fit to be trusted with a daughter; and Mr. Philip 
knows that. He always was a deep one. But 
I'm glad he looks after missy ; there’s many men. 
having got fast hold of th’ father’s brass, would 
let the daughter marry O.d Scratch, for the sake 
of gettin’ rid of her.” 

This is how Mrs. Woolper argued the matter. 
She came of a prudent race; and any thing like 

rudence seemed to her a commendable virtue. 


She wished to think well of her master; for her 
he had been a Providence in the hour of calam- 
ity and old age. Where else could she look, if 
not to him? And to suspect him, or think j]] of 
him, was to reject the one refuge offered to her, 
distress. A magnanimous independence of spir- 
it is not an easy virtue for the old and friendless 
and poor. The drowning wretch will scarcely 
question the soundness of the plank that sustains 
him upon the storm-tossed billows; nor was Mrs. 
Woolper inclined to question the motives of the 
man to whom she now owed her daily bread, 

It is possible that before invoking Mrs. Wool- 
per from the ashes of the pastitotake her seat by 
the hearth-stone ofethe present, Mr. Sheldon 
may have contemplated the question of her re- 
turn in all its bearings, and may have assured 
himself that she was his own, by a tie not easily 
broken; his bond-slave, fettered hand and foot 
by the bondage of necessity. 

“What choice can she have, except the choice 
between my house and the work-house?” :he 
may naturally have asked himself; “and is it 
likely she will quarrel with her bread and butter 
in order to fall back upon dry bread?’ Mr, 
Sheldon, contemplating this, and all other ques- 
tions, from his ore unchanging stand-point, 
may reasonably have concluded that Mrs. Wool- 
per would do nothing opposed to her own inter- 
ests; and that so long as it suited her interest 
toremain at the Lawn, and to serve him, she 
would there remain, his docile and unquestion- 
img slave. 

he influence of affection, the force of gener- 
ous impulse, were qualities that, did not come 
into . Sheldon’s calculations upon this sub- 
ject. His addition and subtraction, divisionand 
multiplication, were all based on one pee 

That hay and unconscious art by which 
Charlotte Bo iday made herself dear to all who 
knew her, hada speedy effect 1pon the old house- 
keeper. The girl’s amiable consideration for 
her age and infirmities; the pretty affectionate 
familiarity with which she treated this country- 
woman, who had known her father, and who 


' could talk to her of Yorkshire and Yorkshire 


ple, soon made their way to Nancy Woolper’s 
fete of hearts. For Miss Halliday to come to 
the housekeeper’s room. with some message 
from her mother, and. to linger for a_few min- 
wee ae eee eed tne ight hay pa ‘one 
wol ave detaine e bri; young visi 
for hours instead of minutes, if she could have 
found any excuse for so doing. Nor was there 
any treason against Mr. Sheldon in her growing 
attachment to his step-daughter. ienever 


——— 


—— 
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till there wasn’t a Jog left.in mey as you may 
say, from sleepiness. 


stern. But, you_see, being jogged, doesn’t im- 
ress the mind like having to jog; and though 
I can bring that time back as plain as if it was 


arlingford, and the rush-light ina tall, iron cage 
on the floor, and the shadow of the cage on the 


his mind, I dare say.” 

“Tm afraid it has, Nancy,” 

‘But, oh, I was fond of him, Miss Halliday; 
and what I went through with him about his 
teeth made me only the fonder of him. . He was 
the first baby I ever nursed, you see, and the 
last; for before Master George came to town I'd 


other girl as nurse; a regular softy she was, and 
it isn’t her fault that Master George has got any 
thing Christian-like in the way of a back, for the 
way she carried that blessed child used to 
make my blood run cold.” 

Thus would Mrs. Woolper discourse, whenever 
she hada fair excuse for detaining Miss Halliday 


not perceive much interest in these reminiscences 
of Mr, Sheldon’s infancy, but she was much 
too kind to bring them abruptly to a close by 
any show of impatience. When she could get 


people whom Charlotte herself had known as a 
child, the conversation was really interesting; 
and these recollections formed a link between 
the old woman and the fair young damsel. 
When the change arose in Charlotte’s health 


remedies which Mr. Sheldon held in such su- 
preme contempt, and she would fain have dosed 
the invalid with nauseous deeoctions of hops, or 
home-brewed quinine, Charlotte appreciated the 
kindness of the intent, but she rebelled against 
the home-brewed medicines; and pinned her 
faith to the more scientific and less obnoxious 
ig? vot Car procured from the chemist’s, 

‘or some time Nancy made light of the girl’s 


ing attention, 
‘You ain’t a-done growing yet, miss, I’ll lay,” 
she said. 

“ But ’m more than twenty-one, Nancy. Peo- 
ple don’t grow after they’re of age, do they?” 

‘Pye known them as have, miss; I don’t say 
it’s common, but it has been done. And then 
there’s the weakness that comes after you’ve 
done growing. Girls of your age are apt to be 
faint, and lo opy-like, as you may say} espe- 
cially when they're stived up in a smoky place 
like London. You ought to go to Hyley, miss, 
where you was born; that’s the place to set you 
up.” 

The time had come when*the change was no 
longer matter for doubt. Day by day Charlot 
grew weaker and paler; day by day that bright 
and poe creature, whosé presence had made 
an atmosphere of youth and gladness even in 
that. prim dwelling-place, receded. further into 
the dimness of the past; until to think of what 
she had been, seemed like recalling the ima 


plexity to her. 

‘Tf the poor dear young thing is meant to go, 
there’s no need for me to fret about it all day 
long, and wake up sudden in the night with cold 
water standing out upon my forehead at the 
thought of it. I haven’t known her six months; 
and if she is pretty and patina it’s not my 

lace to give way at the there ts of losing her. 
Bhe’s not my own flesh and blood; and I’ve sat 
by to watch them go, times and often, without 
feeling as I do when I see the change in her, 
day ai ter day. Why should it seem so dreadful 
to me?” 

Why indeed? This was a question for which 
Mrs. Woolper could find no answer. She knew 
that the pain and horror which she felt were 
something more than natural, but beyond this 
point her thoughts refused to travel. A super- 
stitious feeling arose at this point to usurp the 
effice of reason, and she accounted for the 
strangeness of Miss Halliday’s illness as she 
might have done had she lived in the sixteenth 
century, and been liable to the suspicion of noc- 
turnal careerings on broomsticks. 

“Pm sorry Mr. Philip’s house should be un- 
lucky to tha sweet young creature,” she said to 
herself. “It was unlucky to the father; and now 
it seems as if it was going to be unluc 
daughter. And Mr. Philip won't be any richer 
for br death, Mrs, Sheldon has told me times 


of this now, when I see him looking so graveand | 


Posterday, with the very. nursery I slept in at! 


bare whitewashed walls—it’s clean gone out. of | 


taken to the cooking; and Mrs, Sheldon hiredan- , 


in her comfortable apartment. Charlotte did , 


Nancy to talk of Barlingford and Hyley, and the | 


and spirits, Mrs. Woolper was one of the first to | 
perceive it. She was skilled in those old woman’s , 


ailments, though she watched her with unfail- | 


of the dead. Naney marked the alteration with | 
a strange pain, so sharp, so bitter, that its | 
sharpness and bitterness were a perpetual per- | 


to the | 
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| and, often: that, all’ Tom Halliday’s money went 
to my master when she married him, and he has 
doubled and trebled it by his cleverness. Miss 
Charlotte's death wouldn’t: bring him a six- 
nce. 
This was the gist of Mrs. Woolper’s medita- 
tions very often nowadays. But the strange 
| sense of perplexity, the nameless fear, the vague 
horror, were not to be banished from her mind. 
A sense of some shapeless presence forever at 
her side baunted her by day and night. What 
was it? What did this presence portend? It 
| was as if a figure, shrouded from head to foot, 
was there, dark and terrible, at her elbow, and 
| she would not tw to meet the horror face to 
face. Sometimes the phantom-hand lifted a. 
corner of the vail, and the shade said, ‘‘ Look at 
me! See who and what lam! You have seen 
me before, Iam here again! and this time you 
shall not refuse to meet me face toface! Iam 
thasipaert of the horror you suspected in the 
past! 


The shadowy fears which oppressed Mrs. 
Woolper during this. period did not in any way 
lessen: her practical usefulness. From the com- 
mencement of Charlotte’s slow decline she had 
shown. herself attentive, and even. officious, in 
all matters relating {o the invalid, With her 
own hands she decanted the famous port which 
Georgy fetched from the particular bin in Mr. 
Sheldon’s carefully-arranged cellar. When the 

hysician was. called in, and wrote his harmless 
ittle prescription, it was Mrs. Woolper who car- 
ried the document to the dispensing chemist, 
and brought. back the innocent potion, which 
might, peradventure, effect. some slight good, 
and was too feeble a decoction to do any harm. 
Charlotte duly appreciated all this: kindness; 
but she repeatedly assured the housekeeper that 
her ailments were not worthy of so much care. 

Tt was Mrs. Woolper whom Mr. Sheldon em- 
ployed to get lodgings for the family, when it 
had been ultimately decided that a change to 
| the sea-side was the best. cure for Miss Halliday. 

‘Tam too busy to go to Hastings myself this. 
week,” he said; “but I shall, be prepared to 

nd a fortnight there after next Monday. 
What I want you to do, Nancy, is to slip down 
to-morrow with a second-class return ticket and 
look about for a nice place for us. I don’t care 
about berg 7a Hastings; there’s too much cock- 
neyism in the place at this time of year. There’s 
a little village called, Harold’s: Hill, within a 
mile or so of St. Leonard’s—a dull, out-of-the- 
way place, but rustie and picturesque, and all 
that kind of thing—the sort of place that women 
like. Now, I'd rather stay at that place than at 
Hastings. So you can take a fly at the station, 
drive straight to Harold’s Hill, and secure the 
best lodgings you can get.” 
| ‘You think as the change of air will do Miss 
Halliday good?” asked, Mrs. Woolper anxiously, 
after she had promised to do all her kind master 
required of her, 

© Do I think it will do her good? Of course I 
| do, Sea-air and sea-bathing will set her up in 
| no time; there’s nothing particular the matter 
with her.” 

“No, Mr. Philip; that’s what bothers me about 
the whole thing. There’s nothing particular the 
matter with her; and yet she pines and dwin- 
dies, and dwindles and pines, till it makes one’s 
_ heart ache to see her.” 
| ‘Philip Sheldon’s face darkened, and he threw 
himself back in his chair with an impatient 
movement. If he had chosen to do so, he could 
| have prevented that darkening of his face; but 
| he did not consider Mrs. Woolper a person of 
| sufficient importance to necessitate the regula- 
tion of his countenance, What was she but.an 
; ignorant, obstinate old woman, who would most 
probably. pa in the streets if he chose to turn 

1er out-of-doors? There are men who consider 
their clerks and retainers such very dirt, that 
they would continue the forging of a bill of ex- 
change, or complete the final touches of a mur- 
' der, with a junior clerk putting coals on the 
fire, or an errand-boy standing cap in hand on 
the threshold of the door. ey can. not re- 
alize the fact that dirt such as this is flesh and 
| blood, and may denounce them by and by in a 
witness-box. 

Of all contingencies Mr. Sheldon least expect- 
ed that this old woman could prove troublesome 
to him—this abject wretch, whose daily bread 
depended, on his will, He could not imagine 
that there are circumstances under which such 
abject creatures will renounce their daily bread, 
and die of hunger, rather than accept the means 
of life from one hateful hand. 

“Tf you want to know anything about Miss 
Halliday’s illness,” he said in his hardest voice, 
and with his hardest look, “you had better ap- 
ply to Dr. Doddleson, the physician who has 
' prescribed for her, T do not attend her, yousee, 

and I am in no way responsible for her health, 
| When I was attending her father you favored 
_ me by doubting my skill, if I judged rightly as 
| to your tone and manner on one occasion. I 
| don’t want to be fee eM to book by you, Mrs. 
| Woolper, about Miss Halliday’s altered looks or 
| Miss alliday’s illness; I have nothing to do 
with either.” 

“ How should J think you had, sir? Don’t be 
angry. with me, or hard upon me, Mr. Phil, I 
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nursed you when 5 was ‘but'a baby, and 
yowre nearer and dearer tome than any other 
master could be. Why, I have but to shut my 
eyes now, and I can feel your little hand upon 
my neck, as it. used to he there, so soft and 
dear. And then I look down at the hand on 
the table, strong and dark, and clenched so firm, 
and I ask myself,.can it be the same? For the 
sake of that time, Mr. Phil, don’t be hard upon 
me. There’s nothing I wouldn’t do to serve you; 
there’s nothing you could do that would turn 
me from you. ‘There’s no man living in this 
world, sir, that oughtn’t to be glad to know of 
one person that nothing can turn from him.” 

“ That's a very fine sentiment, my good soul,” 
replied Mr. Sheldon coolly; ‘ but, you see, it’s 
only an ex parte statement; and as the case 
stands, there is no opportunity for the display of 
those fine feelings you talk about. You happen 
to want a home in your old age, and I hajpen 
to be able to give you & home. Under such cir- 
cumstances, your own good sense will show you 
that all sentimental talk about standing by me, 
eth not turning away from me, is absolute 

sh.’ 


The old woman sighed heavily. She had of- 
fered her master a fidelity which involved the 
abnegation of all impulses of her own heart and 
mind, and he rejected her love aiid her service. 
And then, after the first dreary sense of his cold- 
ness, she felt befiter pleased: thati iti should be so. 
The man who:spoke to her in this harsh, uncom- 
promising way could have no cause to:fear her. 
a the mind of such a man there could surel 
be no secreti chamber within which she had, with 
his knowledge, almost penetrated. 

“T won't trouble you any more, sir,” she 
said, mournfully. “I dare say I’m a foolish 
old woman.” 

“Youware, Nancy. We don’t get wiser as we 
grow older, you see; and when we let our tongues 
wag, we're apt to talk nonsense: The quieter 
you keep your tongue, the better for yourself 
in more ways than one, To a useful old 
woman about the place I’ve no objection; but a 
chattering old- woman I will not have at any 
price. 

After this, every thing was settled in the most 
agreeable manner. Nancy Woolper’s journey 
to Hastings was fully arranged; and early the 
next morning she started, brisk and active, in 
spite of her sixty-eight years of age. She re- 
turned at night, having secured very pleasant 
lodgings at the village of Harold’s Hill, 

‘And avery sweet place it is, my dear Miss 
Lotta,” she said to Charlotte the next day, when 
she described her adventures, ‘‘The apart- 
ments are at a farm-house overlooking the sea; 
and the smell of the cows under your windows, 
and the sea-breezes blowing across the farm- 
yard, can’t fail to bring the color back to your 
pretty cheeks, and the brightness back to your 
pretty eyes.” . 


CHAPTER IV. 
VALENTINE’S SKELETON. 

Tue idea of this visit to the Sussex village by 
the sea seemed delightful to every one except 
Gustave Lenoble, who was still in town, and who 
thought it a hard thing that he should be de- 
prived of Diana’s society during an entire fort- 
night, for the sake of this sickly Miss Halliday. 
‘or the rest, there was hope and gladness in 
the thought of this change of dwelling. Char- 
lotte languished for fresher breezes and more 
rustic prospects than the breezes and prospects 
of Bayswater; Diana looked to the sea-air as 
the doctor of doctors for her fading friend; and 
Valentine cherished the same hope. 

On Valentine Hawkehurst the burden of an 
unlooked-for sorrow had weighed very heavily. 
To see this dear girl, who was the beginning, 
middle, and end of all his hopes, slowly fadin 
before his eyes, was of all agonies that coul 
have fallen to his lot the sharpest and most bit- 
ter. Not Ugolino sitting silent amid his famish- 
ing children—not Helen, when she would fain 
that the pecppst had swept her from earth’s sur- 
face on that evil day when she was born—not 
Penelope, when she called on Diana, the high- 
priestess of death, to release her from the weari- 
ness of her days—not Agamemnon, when the 
fatal edict had gone forth, and his fair young 
daughter looked into his face and asked him if 
it was true that she was to die—not one of these 
typical mourners could have suffered a keener 
torture than that which rent this young man’s 
heart, as he marked the stealthy steps of the 
Destroyer drawing nearer and nearer the wo- 
man he loved. Of all possible calamities, this 
was the last he had ever contemplated. Some- 
times, in moments of doubt or despondency, he 
had thought it possible that poverty, the advice 
of friends, caprice or inconstancy on the part of 
Charlotte herself, should sever them, But 
among the possible enemies to his ha: aaa he 
had never counted Death. What had Death to 
do with so fair and happy a creature as Char- 
lotte Halliday? she who, untit some two months 
before this fime, might have been the divine 
Hygeia in person—so fresh was her youthful 
bloom, so buoyant her step, so bright her glan- 
ces. Valentine’s hardest penancé was the neces- 
sity for the concealment of his anxiety. The 
idea that Charlotte’s illness might be—nay, must 
be—for the greater part an affair of the nerves, 
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Diana h d of the subject together when- 
ever they found an opportunity for so doing, 
and had comforted themselves with the assur- 
ance that the nerves alone were to blame; and 


they were the more inclined to think this from | 


the conduct of Dr. Doddleson, on that physi- 
cian’s visits to Miss Halliday. Mrs. Sheldon had 
been present on each occasion, and to Mrs. Shel- 
don alone had the physician given utterance to 
his opinion of the case. That opinion, though 
expressed with a certain amount of professional 
dignity, amounted to very little. “‘Our dear 
young friend wanted strength; and what we 
had to do was to give our dear young friend 
strength —vital power. Yes—er—um, that was 
the chief point. And what kind of diet might 
our dear young friend take now? Was it a light 
diet, a little roast-mutton—not too much done. 
but not underdone? Oh dear, no. Anda light 
pudding? what he would call—if he might be 

ermitted to have his little joke—a nursery pud- 

ing.” And then the old gentleman had in ulg- 
edin a senile chuckle, and patted Charlotte’s 
head with his fat old fingers. ‘‘ And our dear 
young friend’s room, now, was it a large room? 
—good! and what was the aspect, now, south? 
—zood again! nothing better, unless, perhaps, 
south-west—but, of course, every one’s rooms 
can’t look south-west. A little tonic draught, 
and gentle daily exercise in that nice garden, 


will set our dear young friend right again. Our | 


temperature is nervous, we are a sensitive plant, 
and want care.” And then the res 


carriage. 
could tell Diana, or Nance 


view with the doctor. 
tine there was hope to be gathered from the 
very vagueness of the physician’s opinion. If 
there had been anything serious the matter, the 
medical adviser must needs have spoken more 
seriously. He came again and again. He found 
the pulse a little weaker, the patient a little 
more nervous, with a slight tendency toward 
hysteria, and soon; but he still declared that there 


were no traces of organic disease, and he still | 


talked of Miss Halliday’s ailments with a cheery, 

easy-going manner that was very reassuring. 
In his moments of depression Valentine pin- 

ned his faith upon Dr. Doddleson. Without or- 


ganic disease, he told himself his darling could | 


not perish. He looked for Dr, Doddleson’s name 
in the directory, and took comfort from the fact 
of that physician’s residence in the fashionable 
West End square. He took further comfort 
from the splendor of the doctor’s equipage, as 
depicted to him by Mrs. Sheldon; and from the 
doctor’s age and experience, as copiously de- 
scribed by the same lady. 

“There is ony one fact that I have ever re- 

roached myself with in relation to my poor 
Tom,” said Georgy, who in talking to strangers 
of her first husband was apt to impress them 
with the idea that she was talking of a favorite 
cat, ‘‘and that is, the youthfulness of the doctor 
Mr. Sheldon employed. Of course, I am well 
aware that Mr. Sheldon would not have con- 
sulted the young manif he had not thought him 
clever; but I could lay my head upon my pil- 
low at night with a clearer conscience, if poor 
Tom’s doctor had been an older and more expe- 
rienced person. Now, that’s what I like about 
Dr. Doddleson. There’s a gravity—a weight— 
about a man of that age which inspires one 
with immediate confidence. I’m sure the seri- 
ous manner with which he questioned me about 
Lotta’s diet, and the aspect of her room was 
quite delightful.” 

In Dr. Doddleson, under Providence, Valen- 
tine was fain to put his trust. He did not know 
that the worthy doctor was one of those harm- 
less inanities who, by the aid of money and pow- 
erful connections, are sometimes forced into a 
position which nature never intended them to 
oceupy. Among the real working-men of that 
great and admirable brotherh the medical 
profession, Dr. Doddleson had no rank; but he 
was the pet physician of fashionable dowagers 
suffering from chronic laziness or periodical at- 
tacks of ill-humor. For the spleen or the yapors 
no one was a better adviser than Dr. Doddleson. 
He could afford to waste half an hour upon the 
asking of questions which the fair patient’s maid 
might as well have asked, and the pS pees of 
remedies which any intelligent abigail could as 
easily have suggested. Elderly ladies believed 
in him because he was pompous and ponderous, 
lived in an expensive neighborhood, and drove 
a handsome equipage. He wore mourning-rings 
left him by the patients who never had any- 
thing particular the matter with them, and 
who, dying of sheer old age or sheer overeating, 
declared with their final gasp that Dr. Doddle- 
son had been the guardian-angel of their frail 
lives during the last twenty years. 

This was the man who, of all the medical pro- 
fession resident in London, Mr. Sheldon had se- 


lected as his step-daughter’s adviser in a case so | 


beyond common experience that a man of wide 
practice and keen perception was especially 
needed for its treatment. 

Dr. Doddleson, accustomed to attribute the 
fancied ailments of fashionable dowagers to 
want of tone, and accustomed to p’ ibe the 


was glvays peremoest in his mind. He and | 
e 


table sep- | 
tuagenarian took his fee, and shuffled off to his | 
And this was all that Mrs. Sheldon | 
Woolper, both of | 
whom questioned her closely about her inter- | 
To Diana and to Valen- | 
| ner. She had 


mildest preparations with satisfaction to his pa- 
tients and profit to himself, dwelt upon the same 


| want of tone, and prescribed the same harmless 


remedies, in his treatment of Charlotte Halli- 
day. When he found her no better—nay, even 
worse—after some weeks of this treatment, he 
was puzzled; and for one harmless remedy he 
substituted another harmless remedy, and wait- 
ed another week to see what effect the second 
harmless remedy might have on this somewhat 
obstinate young person. 

And this was the broken reed to which Valen- 
tine clung in the day of his trouble. 

Bitter were his days and sleepless were, his 
nights in this dark period of his existence, He 
went to the Bayswater Villa nearly every day 
now. It was no longer time for etiquette or 
ceremony. His darling wasfading day by day; 
and it was his right to watch the slow, sad 
change, and, if it were panies to keep the ene- 
my at arm’s length. Every day he came to 
spend one too brief hour with his dear love; 
every day he greeted aer with the same fond 
smile, and beguiled her with the same hopeful 
talk. He brought her new books and flowers, 
and any foolish trifle which he fancied might 
beguile her thoughts from the contemplation of 
that mysterious malady which seemed beyond 
the reach of science and Dr. Doddleson, He 
sat and talked with her of the future—that fu- 
ture which in their secret thoughts both held to 
be a sweet, sad fable—the hyperborean garden 
of their dreams. And after spending this too 
sweet, too bitter hour with his beloved, Mr. 
Hawkehurst would diplomatize in order to have 
a little talk with Diana as he left the house. 
Did Diana think his dear girl better to-day, or 
worse—surely not worse? He had fancied she 
had more color, more of her old gayety of man- 
seemed a little feverish; but that 
might be the excitement of his visit. And so 
js and so on, with sad and dreary repeti- 

ion. 

And then, haying gone away from that house 
with an aching heart, the young magazine- 
writer went back to his lodgings, and. plunged 
into the dashing essay or the smart, pleasant 
story which was to constitute his monthly con- 
tribution to the Cheapside or the Charing Cross. 
Gayety, movement, rollicking, Harry-Lorre- 
quer-like spirits were demanded for the Cheap- 
side; a graceful union of brilliancy and depth 
was required for the Charing Gross. And, oh, 
be sure the critics lay in wait to catch the young 
scribbler tripping! An anachronism here, a 
second-hand idea there, andthe West End Wasp 
shrieked its war-whoop in an occasional note; 
or the Minerva published a letter from a corre- 

mdent in the Scilly Islands headed ‘‘ Another 
iterary Jack spanherd to say that in his Jm- 
ote ictionary he had discovered with pro- 
ound indignation a whole column of words fe- 
loniously and mendaciously appropriated by the 
writer of such-and-such an article in the Cheap 
side. While the sunlight of hope had shone 
upon him, Mr. Hawkehurst had found the hard- 
est work pleasant. Was he not working for her 
sake? Did not his future union with that dear 
girl depend upon his present industry? It had 
seemed to him as if she stood at his elbow while 
he wrote, as Pallas stood beside Achilles at the 
council, invisible to all but her favorite. It was 
that mystic presence which lent swiftness to his 
pe en he was tired and depressed, the 
thought of Charlotte had revived his courage 
and vanquished his fatigue. Pleasant images 
crowded ee him when he thought of her. 
What could be easier than for him to write a 
love-story? He had but to create a shadowy 
Charlotte for his heroine; and the stream of 
foolish lover’s babble flowed from his pen per- 
ennial and inexhaustible. To his reading she 
lent a charm and a grace that made the most 
perfect poetry still more poetical. It was not 
Achilles and Helen who met on Mount Ida, but 
Valentine and Charlotte: it was not Paolo and 
Francesca who read the fatal book together, but 
Valentine aud Charlotte, in an unregenerate and 
medieval state of mind. ‘The mere coincidence 
of a name made the Sorrows of Werter delight- 
ful. The all-pervading presence was every- 
where and in every thing. His religion was not 
Pantheism, but Charlottism. 

Now all was changed. <A brooding care was 
with him in every moment. The mystic pres- 
ence was still close to him in every hour of his 
lonely days and aos but that image, which 
had been fair and blooming as the incarnation 
of youth and spring-time, was now a pale 
shrouded phantom which he dared not contem- 
plate He still wrote on—for it is marvelous 

ow the Pe will travel and the mind will pro- 
ject itself into the shadow-world of fancy, while 
cankerous care gnaws the weary heart. Nay, 
it is perhaps at these times that the imagination 
is most active; for the world of shadows is a 
kind of refuge for the mind that dare not dwell 
upon realities. Who can say what dull, leaden 
care may have weighed down the heart of Wil- 
liam Shakspeare when his mind conceived that 
monster of a poet’s grand imaginings, Othello? 
There is the flavor of racking eare in that 
mighty creation. The strong soul wanton! 
tor by a sordid wretch; the noble spirit 
distraught, the honorable life wrecked for so 
poor a motive; that sense of the ‘something in 


this world amiss,” which the poet of all other 
creatures feels most keenly. 

With grief and fear as his constant compan- 
ions, Valentine Hawkehurst toiled on bravely, 
patiently. Hope had not deserted him; but be- 
tween hope and fear the contest was unceasing. 
Sometimes hope had the best of it for awhile, 
and the toiler comforted himself with the 
thought that this dark cloud would pass anon 
from the horizon of his life; and then he count- 
ed his gains, and found that the fruit of his 
labors was increasing monthly, as his namo 
gained rank among the band of young littera- 
teurs. The day when he might count upon that 
income which Mr. Sheldon demanded as his 

ualification for matrimony did not appear far 

istant. Given a certain amount of natural 
ability, and the industrious and indefatigable 
young writer may speedily emerge from obscur- 
ity, and take his place in the great army of 
those eens soldiers whose only weapon is the 
pen. Whatever good fortune had come to Val- 
entine Hawkeburst he had worked for with all 
honesty of purpose. The crities were not slow 
to remark that e worked at a white-hot haste, 
and must needs be a shallow pretender, because 
he was laborious and indefatigable. 

Before the beginning of Charlotte’s slow de- 
cline he had fancied himself the happiest of men. 
There were more deposit receipts in his desk. 
The nest-egg, about the hatching whereof there 
had been such cackling and crowing some months 
ago, was now one of many eggs; for the hard- 
working scribbler had no leisure in which to 
be extravagant, had he been so minded. The 

urchase of a half-circlet of diamonds for 
oe betrothed’s slim finger had been his only 
olly. 

Charlotte had remonstrated with him on the 
impropriety of such an extravagance, and had 
exacted from him a promise that this wild and 
Monte-Christo-like course should be pursued no 
further; but she was very proud of her half-hoop 
of diamonds, nevertheless, and was wont to press 
it tenderly to her lips before she laid it aside for 
the night, 

“There must be no more such extravagance, 
sir,” she said to her lover, when he sat by her 
side twisting the ring round and round on her 
pretty finger. Alas, how loose the ring had be- 
come since it had first been placed there! 

‘Consider the future, Valentine,” continued 
the girl, hopeful of mood while her hand rested 
in his. “Do you suppose we can furnish our 
cottage at Wimbledon if we rush into such wild 
expeuses as diamond rings? Do you know that 
Jam saving money, Valentine? Yes, positively. 
Papa gives me a very allowance for my 
dresses, and bonnets, and things, you know, and 
LT used to be extravagant and spend it all. But 
now I haye become the most miserly creature; 
and I have a little packet of money up-stairs 
which you shall put in the Unitas Bank with the 
rest of your wealth. Diana and I have been 
darning, and patching, and cutting, and con- 
triving, in the most praiseworthy manner. 
Even this silk has been turned. You did not 
think that, did you, when you admired it so?” 

Mr. Hawkehurst looked at his beloved with a 
tender smile. The exact significance of the 
operation of turning, as applied to silk dr 
was somewhat beyond his comprehension; bu 
he felt sure that to turn must be a laudable ac- 
tion, else why that air of pride with which Char- 
lotte informed him of the fact? 


CHAPTER V. 
AT HAROLD’S HILL. 

THE summer sun shone upon the village of 
Harold’s Hill when Charlotte arrived there with 
Mrs. Sheldon and Diana Paget. Mr. Sheldon 
was to follow them on the same day by a later 
train; and Valentine was to come two days 
afterward to spend the peaceful interval between 
Saturday and Monday with his betrothed, He 
liad seen the travelers de’ from the London 
Bridge terminus, but . Sheldon had been 
there also, and there had been no opportunity 
Kee confidential communication between the 
overs. 

Of all Sussex villages Harold’s Hill is perha: 
the prettiest. The gray old Saxon church, the 
scattered farm-houses and pl t rustic cot- 
tages, are built on the slope of a hill, and all the 
width of ocean lies below the rustic windows, The 
roses and fuchsias of the ete dens seem 
all the brighter by contrast with that broad ex- 

se of blue. e fresh breath of the salt sea 
blends with the perfume of new-mown hay and 
all the homely odors of the farm-yard. The lark 
sings high in the blue vault of heaven above the 
church, and over the blue of the sea the gull 
skims white in the sunshine. The fisherman and 
the farm laborer have their cottages side by side, 
nestling cosily to leeward of the hilly wimding 
r 


‘oad, 

This hilly winding road in the July afternoon 
rns to Charlotte almost like the way to Par- 
adise. 
“Tt is like going to hea Di!” she cried, 
with her eyes fixed on the ont , tower of the 
old gray church. She wondered why sudden 
tears = aha to Diana’s eyes as she said this, 
Miss Paget brushed the unbidden tears away 
with a quick gesture of her hand, and smiled at 


Se 
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a4 Yes, dear, the village is very pretty, isn’t 


“Tt looks awfully dull!” said Mrs. Sheldon 
with a shudder; ‘and, Diana, I declare there 
isn’t a single shop. Where are we to get pro- 
visions? I told Mr. Sheldon St. Leonard’s'would 
have been‘a better place for us.” 

‘Oh, mamma, St. Leonard’s is the very es- 
sence of all thatis tame and commonplace, com- 
ce to this darlmg rural village! Look, do 

ook, at that fisherman’s cottage, with the nets 
hanging out to dry in the sunshine; just like a 
picture of Hook’s!” 

‘ What's the use of going on about fishermen’s 
cottages, Lotta?” Mrs. Sheldon demanded 
vishly. ‘‘ Fishermen’s cottages won’t provide us 
with butcher’s meat. Whereare we to get your 
little bit of roast mutton?» Dr. Doddleson laid 
such a stress upon the roast mutton.” 

“The sea-air will do me more good than all 
the mutton that ever was roasted at Eton, mam- | 
ma. Oh, dear, is this our farm-house?’ cried 
Charlotte, as the vehicle drew up at a picturesque 
gate. “Oh, what a love of a house! what dia- 
mond-paned windows! what sweet white cur- 
tains! and a cow staring at me quite in the 
friendliest way across the gate! Oh, can we be 
so happy as to live here?” 

Diana,” cried Mrs. Sheldon in a solemn 
voice, ‘‘not a single shop have we passed—not so 
much as a post-oftice! nd as to haberdashery, 
Tm sure you might be reduced to rags in this 
place before you could get so much as a yard of 
glazed lining!” I 

The farm-house was one of those ideal home- 
steads, which, to the dweller in cities, seems fair 
as the sapphire-ceiled chambers of the house of 
Solomon. Charlotte was enraptured by the idea 
that: this was to’ be her home for the next fort- 


night. 

‘I wish it could be forever, Di,” she said, as 
the two girls were inspecting the rustic, dimity- 
draperied, lavender-and-rose-leaf-perfumed bed- 
chambers. ‘* Who would wish to go back to 
prim, suburban Bayswater after this? Valentine 
and I could lodge here after our marriage, It 
is better than \ Wimbledon, Grand ‘thoughts 
would come to him with the thunder of the 
ete h waves; and on calm Peer days like 
this the rippling water would w _ pretty 
fancies into his ear. Why, to live here would 
make any one a poet. I think f could write a 
novel myself, if I lived here long enough.” 

After this they arranged the pretty sitting- 
room, and placed an easy-chair by the window 
for Charlotte, an arm-chair opposite this for 
Mrs. Sheldon, and between the twoa little table 
for the fancy-work and books and flowers, and 
all the sthalk necessities of feminine existence, 
And then—while Mrs. Sheldon prowled about the 
rooms, and discovered'so many faults and made 
so many objections as to give evidence of & fine 
faculty for invention unsuspected in her hitherto 
Charlotte and Diana explored the garden and 
peeped at the farm-yard, where the friendly 
cow still stared over the white gate, justas she 
had stared when the fly came to a stop, as if she 
had not yet recovered from the astonishment 
ereated in her pastoral mind by that phenomenal 
circumstance. And then Charlotte was sudden- 
ly tried, and there came upon her that strange 

izziness which was one of her most frequent 
pba, serene Diana led her immediately back to 
the house, and established her comfortably in 
her easy-chair. 

“T must be very ill,” she said plaintively; 
‘for even the novelty of this pretty place can 
not make me happy long.” 


it 


Mr. Sheldon arrived in the evening, bringin 
with him a supply of thatsimple medicine whic 
Charlotte took three times a day. He had 
remembered that there was no dispensing chem- 
ist at Harold’s Hill, and that it would be neces- 
pent f to send to St. Leonard’s for the medicine, 
and had therefore brought with him a double 
quantity of the mild tonic. 

“Tt was very kind of you to think of it, though 
I really don’t believe the stuff does me any 
good,” said Charlotte. “‘ Nancy Woolper used 
to get it for me at Bayswater. She made quite 
a ein of fetching it from the chemist’s her- 
self. 


“Indeed!” exclaimed Mr: Sheldon, ‘‘Nan- 
yy. ay herself about your medicine, did 
shet 

“Yes, papa; and about me altogether. IfI 
were her own daughter, she could scarcely have 
seemed more anxious.” 

The stock-broker made a mental note of this 
in the memorandum-book of his brain. Mrs. 
Woolper was officious, was''she, and suspicious? 
Altogether a troublesome sort of person. 

“T think a few weeks of work-house fare 
would be wholesome for that old lady,” he said 
to himself. ‘‘ There are some people who never 
know when they are well off.” 


Saturday afternoon came in due course, after 
along and dreary interval, as itseemed to Char- 
lotte, for whom time traveled very slowly, so 
painful was the weariness of illness. Now and 
then a sudden flash of excitement brought the 
old brightness to her face, the old gayety to her 
agcents; bat the-brightméss faded very soon, 
and the languor of illness was very perdeptible, 


Punctual to the hour at which he was expect- 
ed, Mr. Hawkehurst appeared, in radiant spirits, 
laden with new magazines, delighted with the 
village, enraptured with the garden, enchanted 
with. the sea; full of talk and animation, with 
all sorts of news to tell his beloved. Such and 
such a book was a failure, such and such a 
comedy was a fiasco; Jones’s novel had made 
a hit; Brown’s picture was the talk of the year; 
and Charlotte must see the picture that had 
been talked about, and the play that had been 
condemned, when she returned to town. 

For an hour the lovers sat in the pretty farm- 
house parlor talking together thus, the summer 
sea and the garden flowers before them, and 
a bird singing high in the calm blue heaven. 
Charlotte’s talk was somewhat languid, though 
it was perfect happiness for her to be seated 
thus, with her betrothed by her side; but Valen+ 
tine’s gayety of spirits never flagged; and when 
Mrs, Sheldon hinted to him that too long a 
conversation might fatigue the dear invalid, he 
left the parlor with a smile upon his face, and 
oa Me promise to return after an hour’s ram- 
ble, 

He'did not ramble far. He went straight to 
a little wooden summer-house in the remotest 
corner of the humble garden, and thither Diana 
Paget followed him. She had learned the lan- 
guage of his face in the time of their daily com- 

anionship, and she had seen a look as he left the 
ouse which told ber of the stru, xele his cheer- 
fulness had cost him. 

“You must not be down-hearted, Valentine,” 
she said, as she went into the summer-house, 
where he sat in a listless attitude, with his arms 
lying loosely folded on the rustic table. 

He did not answer her. 

You don’t think her worse—much worse—do 
you, Valentine?” 

‘Worse? I have seen death in her face to 
day!” he eried; and then he lét his forehead fall 
upon his folded arms, and sobbed aloud, 

Diana stood by his side watching that out- 
burst of grief. When the passionate storm of 
tears was past, she comforted him, as best she 
might. The change so visible to him was ‘not 
so plain to her. He had hoped that the breath 
of the ocean would have magical power to re- 
store the invalid. He had come to Harold’s Hill 
full of hope, and instead of the beginning of an 
improvement he saw the progress of decay. 

Why did not Sheldon send for the doctor,” 
he asked, indignantly, “‘the physician who has 
attended her? He might have telegraphed to 
that man.” 

“Charlotte is taking Dr. Doddleson’s medi- 
cine,” said Diana, ‘‘and all his directions are 
most carefully obeyed.” 

“What of that if she grows worse? The doc- 
tor should see her daily, hourly, if necessary. 
And if he cannot cureher, another doctor should 
be sent for. Good heavens, Diana! are we to let 
her fade and sink from us before our eyes? Twill 

‘o back to London at once, and bring that man 
dleson down by the night-mail.” 

“Your going back to London would grieve 
and alarm Charlotte. You can telegraph for 
the doctor; or, at least, Mr. Sheldon can do so. 
It would not do for you to interfere without his 
permission,” 

“Tt would not do!” echoed Valentine, angrily. 
Do you think that I am/ going to stand upon 
punctilio, or to consider what will do or will not 

oF” 


“Above all ming you must avoid alarming 
Charlotte,” pleade: Diana. 

“Do you think I do not know that? Do you 
think I dia not feel’'that just now, when I sat by 
her side, talking inane rubbish about books and 
plays and pictures, while every stolen glance at 
my darling’s face was like a dagger thrust into 
my heart? I will not alarm her. I will consult 
Mr, Sheldon—will did anything, everything, to 
save her. To save her! Oh, my God, has it 
come to that?” 

He grew a little calmer presently under Diana’s 
influence, and went slowly back to the house. 
He avoided the window by which Charlotte 
was sitting. He had not yet schooled himself 
to meet her questioning looks. He went to the 
room where they were to dine, a duller and 
darker apartment than the parlor, and here he 
found Mr. Sheldon reading a paper, one of the 
eternal records of the eternal money-market. 

The stock-broker had been in and out of the 
house all day, now sauntering by the sea~shore, 
now leaning moodily, with folded arms, on the 
garden-gate, meditative and silent as the cow 
that stared at Charlotte; now pacing the gar- 
den-walks, with his hands in his pockets, and 
his head bent. Diana, who in her anxiety kept 
a close watch upon ‘Mr. Sheldon’s movements, 
had noticed his restlessness, and perceived in it 
the sign of growing anxiety on his aol She 
knew that he had once called himself surgeon- 
dentist, and had some medica] knowledge, if not 
so much as he took credit of possessing. He 
must, therefore, be better able to judge the state 
of Charlotte’s health than utterly ignorant ob- 
servers, If he were uncasy, there must be real 
cause for uneasiness. It was on_ this account, 
and on this account only, that Diana watched 


him. i 
“He must love her better than I gave him 


credit for being able to love any one,” 


Paget said'to herself, “Dear girl! The coldest 
heart is touched by her sweetness.” 


Mr. Sheldon looked up from his newspaper as 
Valentine came into the room, and saluted the 
visitor with a friendly nod. 

“Glad to see you, Hawkehurst,” he said. 
‘Semper jfidelis, and that kind of thing; the 
very model of devoted lovers. Why, man alive, 
how glum you look!” 

“T think I have reason to look glum,” an- 
swered Valentine, gravely; ‘‘ I have seen Char- 
lotte.” 

“Yes? And don’t you find her improving? 
—gradually, of course. That constitutional lan- 
guor is not shaken off in a hurry. But surely 
you think her improving—brightening—” 

“ Brightening with the light that never shone 
on earth or sea. God helpme! I—I—am the 
merest child, the veriest coward, the—”’ He 
made a great effort, and stifled the sob that had 
well-nigh broken his voice. ‘‘ Mr. Sheldon,” he 
continued quietly, “‘ I believe your step-daughter 
is dying.” 

“Dying! Good heavens, my dear Hawke- 
hurst, this alarm is most—most premature. 
There is no cause for fear—at present, no cause— 
I give you my word as a medical man.” 

**No cause for alarm at present? That 
means my darling will not be taken from me to- 
night, or to-morrow. _ I shall have a few days’ 
breathing-time. Yes, I understand. The doom 
is upon us. T saw the shadow of death upon her 
face to-day.” 

“My dear Hawkehurst—” 

“My dear Sheldon, for pity’s sake don’t treat 
meas if | were a'woman or a child. Let me 
know my fate. If—if—this, the worst, most bit- 
ter'of all calamities God’s hand—raised against 
me in Re oat t of past sins, smned lightly 
and recklessly, in the days when my heart had 
no stake in the game of destiny—can inflict. 
upon me; if this deadly sorrow is bearing down 
upon me, let me bear it like a man. Let me 
die with my eyes uncovered. Oh, my dearest, my 
fondest, redeeming angel of my ill-spent life! 
have you been only a supernal visitant, after all, 
shining on me for a little while, to depart 
when your mission of redemption is accomplish- 
ed? 

“Powers above!” thought Mr. Sheldon, 
‘“what nonsense these sentimental magazine- 
writers can talk!” 

He was in nowise melted by the lover’s an- 
guish, though it was very real. Such a grief 
as this was outside the circle in which his 
thoughts revolved. This display of grief was 
unpleasant to him, It grated painfully upon 
iis nerves, as'some of poor Tom Halliday’s little 
speeches had done of old when the honest-heart- 
ed Yorkshireman lay on his deathbed; and the 

roung man’s presence and the young man’s anx- 
iety were alike inconvenient. 

“Tell me the truth, Mr. Sheldon,” Valentine 
said, presently, with suppressed intensity, “Is 
there any hope for my darling, any hope—” 

Mr. Sheldon considered for some moments 
before he replied to this question, He pursed 
up his lips and bent his brows with the same 
air of businesslike deliberation that he might 
have assumed while weighing the relative mer- 
its of the first and second debenture bonds of 
some doubtful railway company. 

“You ask mea trying question, Hawkeburst,” 
he said at last. ‘If you ask me plainly whether 
I like the turn which Charlotte’s illness has 
taken within the last few weeks, I must tell 
you frankly, J do not. There is a persistent 
want of tone—a visible déeay of vital power— 
which, I must. confess, has caused me some un- 
easiness: You see, the fact is, there is a radical 
weakness of constitution, as Miss Paget—a very 
sensible girl and acute observer—herself has ré- 
marked, indeed a hereditary weakness; and 

ainst this medicine is sometimes unavailing. 

ou need apprehend no neglect on my part, 
Hawkeburst; all that ean possibly be done is 
being done. Dr. Doddleson’s instructions are 
carefully obeyed, and—” 

‘Ts this Dr. Doddleson competent to prapple 
with the case?’ asked Valentine; “I never 
heard of him as a great man.” 

“That fact proves how little you know of the 
medical profession.” 

“T know nothing of it; Ihave had noneed for 
doctors in my life. And you think this Dr. Dod- 
dieson really clever?” 

“ His position is a sufficient answer to that 
question.” i 

“Will you let me telegraph for him—this af- 
ternoon—immediately?” [ 

“You eannot telegraph from this place.” 

“No, but from St. Leonard’s Ican. Do you 
think I am afraid of a five-mile walk?” 

“But why send for Dr. Doddleson? The 
treatment hé prescribed is the treatment we are 
now following to the letter. To summon him 
down here would be the merest folly. Our poor 
Charlotte’s illness is, so far, free from all alarm- 
ing ptoms.” ‘ 

* You do not see the change in her that I can 
see,” cried Valentine, piteously: “For mercy’s 
sake, Mr, Sheldon, let me have my way in this. 
Teannot starid by and see my dear one fading 
and do nothing—nothing to save her. Let me 
sond-for thisman, Let me see him myself, and’ 


hear what he says.. You can have no objection 
to his coming, since he is the man you have 
chosen for Charlotte’s adviser? It can only be 
a question of expense. Let this particular visit 
be my affair.” 

“Tecan afford to pay for my step-daughter’s 
medical attendance without any help from your 
purse, Mr. Hawkehurst,” said the stock-broker, 
with offended pride, ‘* There is one element in 
the case which you appear to ignore.” 

‘* What is that?” : 

“The alarm which this summoning of a doc- 
tor from London must cause in Charlotte’s 
mind.” 

“Tt need cause no alarm, She can be told 
that Dr, Doddleson has come to this part of the 
world for a Sunday’s change of air, The visit 
can appear to be made en passant. Tt will be 
easy to arrange that with the doctor before he 
sees her,” 

“ As you please, Mr, Hawkehurst,” the stock- 
broker replied, coldly. “T consider such a visit 
to the last degree unnecessary; but if Dr. Dod- 
dleson’s coming can give you any satisfaction, 
by all means Tet him. come, The expense in- 
volved in summoning him is of the smallest con- 
sideration to me. y position with regard to 
my wife’s daughter is one of extreme responsi- 
bility, and Iam ready to perform ail the obliga- 
tions of that position.” 

“You are very good; your conduct in rela- 
tion to Charlotte and myself has been beyond 
all praise, Itis quite possible that I am oyer- 
anxious; but there was a look in that dear face 
—no—I cannot forget that look; it struck ter- 
ror to my heart. I will goat once to St. Leon- 
ard’s. I can tell Charlotte that Iam obliged to 
telegraph to the printer about my copy. You 
will not object to that white lie?” 

“Not at all. I think it essential that Char- 
lotte should not be alarmed. You had better 
stop to dine; there will be time for the telegram 
after dinner.” . 

“T will not risk that,” answered Valentine. 
“T cannot eat or drink till I haye done some- 
thing to lessen this wretched anxiety.” 

He went back to the room where Charlotte 
was sitting by the open window, through which 
there came the murmur of waves, the humming 
of drowsy bees, the singing of birds, all the hap- 
py voices of happy nature in & harmonious 
chorus 


“Oh, God, wilt thou take her, away from 
such a beautiful world,” he asked, ‘‘ and change 
all the glory of earth to darkness and desolation 
for me?” 

His heart rebelled against the idea of her 
death. ‘To save her, to win her back to himself 
from the jaws of death, he was ready to prom- 
ise anything, to do anything. ‘Temas 

‘All my days will I give to thy service, if 
thou wilt spare her tome,” in his heart he said 
to his God. “If thou dost not, T will be an in- 
fidel and a pagan—the vilest and most audacious 
of sinners. Better to serye Lucifer than the God 
who could so afflict me.” , 

And this is where the semi-enlightened Chris- 
tian betrays the weakness of his faith. While 
the sun shines, and the sweet Gospel story reads 
to him like some tender Arcadian idyl, all love 
and promise, he is firm in his allegiance; but 
when the dark hour comes, he turns his face to 
the wall, with anger and disappointment in his 
heart, and will have no further commune with 
the God who has chastised him. His faith is 
the faith of the gratefulleper, who, being healed, 
was eager to return and bless his divine bene- 
factor. It is not the faith of Abraham or of 
Job, of Paul or of Stephen, , of, 

Valentine told his story about the. printers 
and the copy for the Cheapside magazine, about 
which there had arisen some absurd mistake, 
only to beset right by a telegram. 

It was not a very clear account; but ,Char- 
lotte did not perceive the vagueness of the story ; 
she thought a of the one fact, that Valentine 
must leave her for some hours, 

“The evening will seem so long without you,” 
she said. “That is the worst part of my illness; 
the time is so long—so weary. Diana is the 
dearest and kindest of friends. She is always 
trying to amuse me, and reads to me for hours, 
though I know she must be often tired of read- 
ing aloud so long. But even the books IT was 
once so fond of do not amuse me. The words 
seem to float indistinctly in my brain, and all 
sorts of strange images mix themselves oE with 
the images of the people in, the book. i has 
been reading ‘The Bride of Lammermoor’ all 
this morning; but the pain and weariness I feel 
seemed to be entangled with Lucy and Edgar 
somehow, and the dear book gave me no _pleas- 

” 


e. 
* My darli ou—you are too weak to listen 
to Dishes reading It, is very kind of her to 
try to amuse you; but—but it would be better 
for you to rest altogether, Any kind of mental 
exertion may help to retard your recovery.” 
He had placed himself behind her chair, and 
was bending over the pillows to speak to her. 
Just then he felt himself unequal to the command 
of bis countenance. He bent his head until his 
lips touched the soft brown hair, and kissed those 
loose soft tresses passionately,. The thought oc- 
eurred to him that a day might come when he 
should again kiss that soft brown hair, with a 
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deeper passion, with a sharpes Dait, and. when 
Charlotte would not know of his kisses, or pity 
his pain, 

**Oh, Valentine!” cried Charlotte, ‘‘ you are 
crying; I can see your face in the glass.” 

He had forgotten the glass; the little rococo 


mirror, with an eagle hovering over the top of | 


the frame, which hung above the old-fashioned | 


chiffonier. 
“T am not so very ill, dear; I am not, in- 


deed,” the girl continued, turning in her chair | 
with an effort, and clasping her lover’s hands; | 
“you must not distress bs ne like this, Valen- | 


tine—dear Valentine! I shallbe better by-and- 
by. a cannot think that I shall be taken from 


U1. 

He had broken down altogether by this time. 
He buried his face in the pillows, and contrived 
to stifle the sobs that would come; and then, after 


asharp struggle, he lifted his face, and bentover | 


the chair once more to kiss the invalid’s pale up- 
turned forehead. 


“My dear one, you shall not, if love can | 


guard and keep you. No, dear, I cannot be- 
lieve that God will take youfrom me, Heaven 
may be your fittest habitation; but such sweet 


| spirits as yours are sorely needed upon earth. 


I, will be brave, dearest one; brave and hopeful 
in the mercy of Heayen. And now I must go 


and telegraph to my tiresome printer. Aw re- | 


voir!” 
He hurried away from the farm-house, and 


| started at a rattling pace along the pleasant 


road, with green waving corn on his left, and 
broad blue ocean on his right. 

“T can got a fly to bring me back from St, 
Leonard’s,” he thought; “TI should only lose 
time by hunting for a vehicle here.” 

He was at 
hour after leaving the farm. He dispatched the 
message in Mr. Sheldon’s name, and took care 
to make it urgent. 


CHAPTER VI. 
DESPERATE MEASURES. 


Firrvut and feverish were the slumbers which 
visited Mr. Hawkehurst on that balmy summer’s 
night. His waking hours were anxious and un- 
happy 4 but his sleeping hours were still more 
painful, To sleep was to be the feverish fool of 
vague wild visions, in which Charlotte and Dr. 


| 


| ed my wish.” 
oe he 


bio; which she declared to be 
¢, Leonard’s station within an | in gk 


not quite sure that.she tells’ me the truth, she is 
so afraid of giving us uneasiness.” 

“She tells'you.. But do you not sleep in her 
room, now thatshe is so ill?” 

“No. Iwas anxious to sleep on ther sofa at 
the foot of her bed; and proposed doing ‘so, but 
Mr, Sheldon objects to my being in the room. 
He thinks that Charlotte is more quiet entirely 
alone, and that there is more air in the room 
with only one sleeper. Her illness is not of a 
Set require attention of any sort in the 
night, 

& Still, I should have thought it better for her 
a have you with her, to cheer and comfort 
her. 

Zi ‘Believe me, Valentine, I wished to be with 
er. 

‘‘T am sure of that, dear,” he answered kindly. 

“Tt was only Mr. Sheldon’s authority, as a 
man of some medical experience; that’ conquer- 


And: how we 
the d regu- 


ell, I suppose he is ene 
onset these breakfasts and dinners, which 


must goin to breakfast. A 


on jast the same when our hearts are breaking!” 

The breakfast was indeed a dreary, soul- 
dispiriting meal. . Farm-house luxuries, in the 
way of new-laid eggs and home-cured ‘bacon, 
abounded; but_ no one had any inclination for 
these things. Valentine remembered the home- 
stead among the, Yorkshire hills, with all the de- 
light that he had known there; and the ‘sor- 
row’s crown, of sorrow? »was-very bitter. Mr. 
Sheldon gave his Sabbath-morning meditations 


| to the study of a Saturday-evening share-list; 
| and. Georgy plunged ever ‘and anon into the 


closely-printed pages of a. Dissenting preacher's 


comfort- 


iana and Valentine sat silent and anxious; 
and after the faintest pretense of eating an 
drinking, they both left the table tostroll dreari- 
ly in the _ en. The bells were ringing cheeri- 
ly, from the gray stone tower near at hand; but 
alentine had no inclination. for church on this 
particular morning: Were not. all his thoughts 
prayers—humble, piteous entreaties—for one 
priceless boon?” 

“ Will you see the doctor when he comes, and 
manage matters so as not to alarm Charlotte?’ 
he asked of Mr. Sheldon. 

That gentleman agreed. to do so, and went 


Doddleson, the editor of the pegs side, the offi- | out into the httle front garden to lie in wait for 


cials of the British Museum r 
ana Paget, and the Sheldons, figured amid in- 
extricable confusion of circumstances and 
places, Throughout these wretched dreams he 
ad some consciousness of himself and the room 
in which he was lying, the July moon shining 
upon him, broad and bri ht, through the dia- 
mond-paned lattice. And oh, what torturin; 
visions were those in which Charlotte smile 
upon him, radiant with health and happiness; 
and there had been no such thing as her illness, 


no such thing as his grief. And then came hur- | cian said 


ried dreams, in which Dr. Doddleson was knock- 
ing at the farm-house door, with the printer of 
the Cheapside, And then he was a spectator in 
a mighty theater, large as those Roman amphi- 
theaters, wherein the audience seemed a mass 
of flies, looking down on the encounter of two 
other flies, and all the glory of an imperial 
court only a little spot of ba and_ gold, 
gleaming afar in the sunshine. ‘To the dreamer 
if was no surprise to him that this unknown 
theater of his dreams should be vast as the gla- 
diatorial arena. And then came the deep thun- 
derous music of innumerable bass-viols and 
bassoons; and some one told him it was the first 
night of a great t y. He felt the breath- 
less hush of expectation; the solemn bass music 
sunk deeper; dark curtains were drawn. aside, 
with a motion slow and solemn, like the waving 
of mountain pines, and there appeared a mea- 
sureless stage, reveali a moonlit expanse, 
thickly studded with the white headstones of 


ing-room, Di- | the great Doddleson— 


} 


| 
| 


i 
} 
| 


Dowager Doddleson,” 
as he was surnamed by some irreverent unbe- 
lievers. 

A St. Leonard’s fly Boneh the doctor while 
the bells were still ringing for morning service. 
Mr. Sheldon received him at’ the gate, and ex- 
plained the motive of his summons, 

The doctor was full of pompous solicitude 
about ‘‘ our sweet young patient,” 

“Really one of the most. interesting cases I 


ever had upon my hands,” the West End physi- 
landly; “‘as I. was remarking to a 
very charming patient of mine—in point of fact, 


the amiable an accomplish Countessof Kas- 
sel-Kumberterre—only last Tee-usday morning. 
A case.so nearly resembling: the Countess’.own 
condition as to be highly interesting to her.” 
“Treally ought to apologize for bringing you 
down,” said Mr. Sheldon, as: he Jed the doctor 
into the house, “I only consented to your be- 
ing sent for in order to. tranquilize. this. young 
fellow Hawkehurst, who is engaged to my 
daughter; a. rising man, I believe, in’ his own 
particular line, but rather. wild and impracti- 


| cable. There is really no change for the worse, 


unnumbered graves, and on the foremost of | 


these—revealed to him by what power he knew 
not, since mortal sight could never have reached 
a point so distant—he read the name of Char- 
lotte Halliday. He awoke with a sharp cry of 
ai Tt was broad day, and the waves were 

neing sayly in the morning sunlight. He 
rose and dressed himself. Sleep, such as he had 
known that night, was worse than the weariest 
waking. He went out into the garden by and 
by, and paced slowly up and down the narrow 
pathways, beside which box of a century’s 
growth rose dark and high. Pale yellow lights 
were in the upper windows. e wondered 
which of those sickly tapers flickered on the 
face he loved so fondly. 

“Ttis only a year since J first saw her,” he 
thought; ‘‘one year! And to love her has been 
my ‘liberal education; to lose her would be my 
desolation and ae “i 

To lose her! His thoughts ajproached that 
dread pesyPulhy, buf could not realize it; not 
even yet. 

At eight o’clock Diana came to summon him 
to brea! f 

“Shall I see Charlotte?” he asked. 

“No; for some time past she has not come 
down to breakfast.” 

_ “ What kind of a night has she had?” __ 
“A very quiet night, she tells me; but I am 


absolutely none; and.as we have not been here 
more than three days, there has been positively 
no opportunity for testing the effect of change 
and sea-air, and so on.” 

This seemed rather like giving the. learned 
pyaivion his.cue. . And there were those among 

r, Doddleson’s professional rivals who said:that 
the worthy doctor was never slow to take a cue 
so given, not being prejudiced by any opinions 
of his own, 

Charlotte had by this time been established.in 
her easy-chair by the open window of the sit- 
ting room, and here Dr. Doddleson saw her, in 
the presence of Mr, and Mrs, Sheldon; and here 


| Dr, Doddleson went through the usual Abraca- 


| 


dabra of his art, and assented to the opinions 
advanced, with all deference, by Mr. Sheldon. 

To Georgy this interview, in which Mr. Shel- 
don’s Gpinions were, pompously-echoed by the 
West End physician, proved eyen more com- 
forting than the benignant career of the Dissent- 
ing minister, who was wont to allude to that 
solemn passing hence of which the ancients 
apm in dim suggestive phrase, as ‘going up- 


Diana and Valentine strolled in the garden 
while the physician ‘saw his patisaite Dr. Dod- 
dleson’s ponderous polysyllables floated out upon 
the summer air like the droning of a bumble- 
bee, It was arelief to Valentine to know that 
the doctor was with his patient; but he had no 
ane sg to let that gentleman depart unques- 

oned, 

“Twill take no second-hand information,” he 
thought; ‘“‘T will hear this man’s opinion from 
his own lips.” ‘ 

He went round . to, the front of the house,di- 
rectly the droning had ceased, and was in the 
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way when Dr. Doddleson and Mr. Sheldon came 
out of the rose-hung porch. 

“Tf you have no objection,” he said to Mr. 
Sheldon, ‘I should like to ask Dr. Doddleson a 
few questions.” 

“T have no objection,” replied the stock- 
broker; ‘‘ but it is really altogether such an un- 
usual thing, and I doubt if Dr. Doddleson will 
consent to—” 

And here he cast a deprecating glance at the 
doctor, as who should say, ‘‘Can you permit 
yourself to comply with a demand so entirely 
unwarranted b: Aye eee 
Bayete D eson was eminently good-na- 


** And this is our sweet young friend’s fiance,” 
he said; ‘‘dear me—dee-ar me!” 

And then he looked at Valentine with bland 

e-blue eyes that twinkled behind his gold- 
amed spectacles; while Valentine was taking 
his measure, so far as the measure of any man’s 
moral and intellectual force can be taken by the 
eyes of another man. 

“ And this is the man who is chosen te-Snatch 
my darling from the jaws of death!” he said to 
himself, with burning rage in his heart, while 
the amiable physician repeated blandly: 

“ And this is our sweet young patient’s fiance. 
Dee-ar me, how very interesting!” 

The three men strolled round to the garden 
behind the house, Mr. Sheldon close at the phy- 
sician’s elbow. 

“For God’s sake, tell me the truth, Dr. Dod- 
dleson!” said Valentine, in a low hoarse voice, 
directly they were beyond ear-shot of the house. 
‘‘Tam aman, and I can steel myself to hear 
the worst you can tell.” 

‘* But really Hawkehurst, there is no occasion 
for this kind of thing,” interjected Philip Shel- 
don; “‘ Dr. Doddleson agrees with me that the 
case is one of extreme languor, and no more.” 

“Unquestionably,” said the doctor, in a fat 


oice, 

“And Dr. Doddleson also coincides with me 
in the opinion that all we can do is to wait the 
reviving influence of sea-air.” 

“Undoubtedly,” said the doctor, with a sol- 
emn nod, 
“ And is this all?” asked Valentine, hope- 


ae : 
‘My dear sir, what else can I say?” said the 
doctor; “as my good friend Mr. Sheldon has 
just remarked, there is extreme languor; and 
as my good friend Mr. Sheldon further ob- 
serves, we must await the effect of eas of 
air. The—aw—invigorating sea-breezes, the— 
aw—enlivening influence of new surroundings, 
and—aw—so forth. Dr. Poseidon, my dear sir, 
is a very valuable coadjutor.” 

“And you think your patient no worse, Dr. 
Doddelson?” 

“The doctor has just left Mrs. Sheldon much 
comforted by his assurance that her daughter is 
better,” said the stock-broker. 

“No, no!’ exclaimed Dr. Doddleson; ‘‘no, 
no! there my good friend Mr. Sheldon some- 
what misrepresents me. I said that our patient 
was not obviously worse. I did not say that 
our patient was better. There is a dilatation of 
the papi of the eye which I don’t quite under- 


“Mental excitement,” said Mr. Sheldon, 
somewhat hastily; ‘“ Charlotte is nervous to an 
extreme degree, and your sudden arrival was 
calculated to shake her nerves.” 

“Undoubtedly,” rejoined the doctor; “and 
it is unquestionable that such a dilatation of 
the pupil might, under certain circumstances, 
be occasioned by mental excitement. I am 
sorry to find that our patient’s attacks of dizzi- 
ness—” 

‘“ Which are purely the effect of fancy,” in- 
terjected Mr. Sheldon. 

“Which are, no doubt, in some measure, at- 
tributable to a Ripe condition of 
mind,” continued the doctor, in his fat voice. 
“J am sorry to find that this periodical dizzi- 
ness has been somewhat increased of late. But 
here again we must look to Dr. Poseidon. Tepid 
sea-baths, if they can be managed, in the pa- 
tient’s own room; and by and by a dip in the 
waves yonder may do wonders.” 

Valentine asked no further questions; and the 
physician departed in the St. Leonard’s fy to 
turn his excursion to profitable use by ci z 
on two or three dowagers in Warrior Square 
and Marina, who would doubtless be glad of an 
unexpected visit from their # doctor. 

“Well, Hawkehurst,” said Mr. Sheldon, when 
the fly had driven away, “‘ I hope you are satis- 
fied now?” 

“Satisfied!” cried Valentine; ‘“‘yes, I am 
satisfied that your step-daughter is being mur- 
dered!” 

“ Murdered!” echoed the _stock-broker, his 
voice thick and faint, but Valentino did not 
heed the change in it. 

“Yes, murdered—sacrificed to the utter in- 
competence of that old idiot who has just left 
us ” 


Philip Sheldon drew a long breath. 

“What!” he exclaimed; “do you doubt Dod- 
dleson’s skill?” cs 

“Do you believe in it? Do you? ‘No; I can- 
not think that a man of your keen perception in 
all other matters—half a medical man yourself 


v 


—can be the dupe of so shallow an impostor. 
And it is to that man’s judgment my darling’s 
life has been confided; and it is to that man I 
have looked, with hope and comfort in the 
thought of his power to save my treasure. 
Good God! what a reed on which to rely! And 
of all the medical men of London, this is the 
one you have chosen!” 

_ YT must really protest against this rant 
Hawkehburst,” said Philip Sheldon. ‘I hold 
myself responsible for the selection which I 
made, and will not have that selection ques- 
tioned in this violent and outrageous manner 
by you. Your anxiety for Charlotte’s recovery 
may excuse a great deal, but it- cannot excuse 
this kind of thing; and if you cannot command 
yourself better, I must We you to absent your- 
self from my house until my step-daughter’s 
recovery puts an end to all this fuss.” 

“Do you believe in Dr. Doddleson’s skill?” 
asked Valentine, doggedly. He wanted to have 
that question answered at any cost. 

“Most decidedly I do, with the rest of the 
medical world. My choice of this gentleman as 
Charlotte’s adviser was governed by his reputa- 
tion as a safe and conscientious man. His opin- 
ions are sound, trustworthy—” 

** His opinions!” cried Valentine, with a bitter 
laugh; ‘‘ what in heaven’s name do you call his 
opinions? The only opinions I could extract 
from him to-day were solemn echoes of yours. 
And the man himself! I took the measure of 
him before IT asked him a question; and ha 
ology is a lie, if that man is anything better 
than an impostor!” 

“His position is the answer to that.” 

“His position is no answer. He is not the 
first impostor who has attained position, and is 
not likely to be the last. You must forgive me 
if I speak with some violence, Mr. Sheldon. if 
feel too deeply to remember the conventionalities 
of my position. The dear girl yonder, hovering 
between life and death, is my promised wife. As 
your step-daughter she is very dear to you, no 
doubt, and you are of course anxious to do your 
duty as her step-father. But she is all the world 
to me—my own sweet memory of the past, my 
sole hope for the future. I will not trust her to 
the care of Dr. Doddleson; I claim the right to 
choose another physician; as that man’s coad- 
jutor, if you please. I have no wish to offend 
the doctor of your choice.” 

‘This is all sheer nonsense,” said Mr, Sheldon. 

“Tt is nonsense about which you must let me 
have my own way,” replied Valentine, reso- 
lutely. ‘My stake on this hazard is too heavy 
for careless play. T shall go back to town at 
once and seek out a physician.” 

“Do you know any great man?” 

ree Lt but I bs one.” i oe 

f you go to-day, you will inevitably alarm 
Charlotte. i 

“True; and disappoint her, into the bargain. 

T suppose, in such a case, to-morrow will do as 


‘well as to-day?” 


“Decidedly.” 

“T can go by the first train, and return with 
my doctor in the afternoon. Yes, I will go to- 
morrow.” 

Mr. Sheldon breathed more freely. There are 
cases in which to obtain time for thought seems 
the one essential thing—cases in which a re- 
prieve is as good as a pardon. 

‘Pray let us consider this business quietly,” 
he said, with a faint sigh of weariness. ‘‘ There 
is no necessity for all this excitement. You can 
go to town to-morrow, by the first train, as you 
say. If it is any satisfaction to you to bring 
down a physician, bring one; bring half a dozen, 
if you please. But, for the last time, I most 
emphatically assure you that anything that 
tends to alarm Charlotte is the one thing of all 
others most sure to hinder her recovery.” 

““T know that. She shall not be frightened, 
but she shall havea better adviser than Dr. Dod- 
dieson. And now I will go back to the house. 
She will wonder at my absence.” 

He went to the ee t, airy room where Char- 
lotte was seated, her head lying back upon the 
pillows, her face paler, her glances and tones 
more languid than on the previous day, as it 
seemed to Valentine. Diana was near her, so- 
licitous and tender; and on the other side of the 
window sat Mrs. Sheldon, with her Dissenting 
minister’s biography open on her lap. 

All through that day Valentine Hawkehurst 
played his part bravely; it was a hard and bit- 
ter part to play—the ae of hope and confi- 
dence—while unutterable fears were rending his 
heart. He read the epistle and gospel of the day 
to his betrothed; and afterward some chapters 
of St. John—those profoundly mournful chap- 
ters that foreshadow the agonizing close. It was 
Charlotte who selected these chapters, and her 
ee could find no excuse for disputing her 
choice. 

Tt was the first time that they had shared any 
religious exercise, and the hearts of both were 
deeply touched by the thought of this. 

“How frivolous all our talk must have been, 
Valentine, when it seems so new to'us to be read- 
ing there beautiful words together!” ; 

er head was half supported by the pillows, 
half resting on her lover’s shoulder, and her eyes 
traveled along the lines as he read, in a calm, 
low voice, which was unbroken to the end. 


Early in the evening Charlotte retired, worn 
out by the day’s physical weariness, in spite of 
Valentine’s fond companionship. Later, when it 
was dusk, Diana came down-stairs with the news 
that the invalid was sleeping quietly. Mrs. Shel- 
don was dozing in her arm-chair, the Dissentin 
minister having fallen to the ground; and Val- 
entine was leaning, with folded arms, on the 
broad window-sill, looking out into the shadow 
garden. Mr. Sheldon had given them very lit- 
tle of his society during that day. He went out 
immediately after his interview with Valentine, 
on a sea-coast ramble, which lasted till dinner- 
time. After dinner he remained in the room 
where they had dined. He was there now. The 
light of the candles, by which he read his pa- 
pers, shone out upon the dusk. 

‘Will you come for a stroll with me, Diana?” 
asked Valentine. 

Miss Paget assented promptly, and they went 
out into the garden, beyond the reach of Mr. 
Sheldon’s ears, had that gentleman been disposed 
to place himself at his open window in the char- 
acter of a listener. 

“T want to tell youmy plans about Charlotte,” 
Valentine began. ‘‘I am going to London to- 
morrow to search for a preaet physician than 
Dr. Doddleson. I shall find my man in an hour 
or so; and, if possible, shall return with him in 
the evening. There is no apparent reason to an- 
ticipate any sudden change for the worse; but 
if such a change should take place, I rely on 

ou, dear, to give me the earliest tidings of it. 
suppose you can get a fly here, if you want 
one? 

“T can get to St. Leonard’s, if that is what 
you mean,” Miss Paget answered promptly. ‘I 
dare say there is a fly to be had; if not, I can 
walk there. I am not afraid of a few miles’ 
walk, by day or night. If there should be. a 
change, Valentine—which God forbid—I will 
telegraph the tidings of it to you.” 

“You had better address the message to me at 
Rancy’s, Covent Garden; the house where the 
Ragamuffins have their rooms, you know, dear. 
That is amore central point than my lodgings; 
and nearer the terminus. I will call there two 
or three times in the course of the day.” 

“You may. trust my vigilance, Valentine. I 
did not think it was in my nature to love any 
one as I love Charlotte Halliday.” 


Gustave Lenoble’s letters lying unanswered in 
her desk asserted the all-absorbing nature of 
Diana’s affection for the fading girl. She was 
fading. The consciousness of this made all 
other love sacrilege, as it seemed to Diana. 
She sat up late that night to answer Gustave’s 
last letter of pitenus complaint. 

“She had forgotten him. Ah, that he had 
been foolish—insensate—to confide himself in 
her love! Was he not old and gray in compari- 
son to such youth—such freshness—a venerable 
dotard of thirty-five? What had he with 
dreams of love and marriage? Fie, then. He 
humiliated himself in the dust beneath her 
mignon feet. He invited her to crush him with 
those cruel feet. But if she did not answer his 
letters, he would come to Harold’s Hill. He 
would mock himself of that ferocious Sheldon— 
of a battalion of Sheldons, still more ferocious— 
of all the world, at last—to be near her,” 

“Believe me, dear Gustave, I do not forget,” 
wrote Diana, in reply to these serio-comic re- 
monstrances. ‘I was truly sorry to leaye 
town, on your account and on my father’s. 
But my dear pacntes sister is paramount with 
menow. You will not grudge her my care or 
my love, for she may not long be with me to 
claim them. There is nothing but sorrow here 
in a our hearts; sorrow, and an ever-present 
dread. 


BOOK EIGHTH—A FIGHT AGAINST TIME. 


CHAPTER I. 
A DREAD REVELATION. 

fast train by which Valentine 

traveled brought him into town 
at a quarter past nine o’clock. During the 
journey he had been meditating on the way in 
which he should set to work when he arrived in 
London. No peat could be more profound 
than his on ae relating to the medical 
profession. Di floating in his brain there 
were the names of doctors whom he had heard 
of as celebrated men—one for the chest, another 
for the liver, another for the skin, ancther for 
the eyes; but among all these famous men, who 
was the man best able to cope with the mysteri- 
ous wasting away, the gradual, almost imper- 
ceptible ebbing of that one dear life which Val 
entine wanted to save? 

This question must be answered by some one; 
and Valentine was sorely puzzled as to who that 
some one must be. J 

The Boast young writer had but few 
friends. 6 had, indee ,, worked too hard for 
the possibility of Laon The cultivation of 
the severer Muses is rarely compatible with a 
wide circle of acquaintances; and Valentine, if 
not a cultivator of these severe ones, had been a 
hard and honest worker during the later repu- 
table portion of his life. His friendships of the 
previous portion had been the friendships of the 
railway-carriage and the smoking-room, the 
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self-interest, if self-interest could be served by 
the recommendation of an incompetent adviser. 

“He would send me to some idiot of the Dod- 
dleson class, if he thought he could get a 
or a dinner by the recommendation,” 
tine said to himself, and decided that to Horatio 
Paget he would not apply. 
ployers, the editors and proprietors of the maga- 
zines for which he worke 
dened workers in the great mill, spending the 
sunny hours of their lives between a pile of un- 
answered letters and a waste-paper basket; men 
who- would tell him 
Directory, without lifting their eyes from the 


paper over which their restless pens were | 


speeding, 

No. Among these was not the counselor 
whom Valentine Hawkehurst needed in this dire 
hour of difficulty. 

“There are some very good fellows among the 
Ragamuflins,” he said to himself, as he thought 
of the only literary and artistic club of which 
he was a member; ‘‘fellows who stuck by me 
when I was down in the world, and who would 
do anything to serve me now they know me for 
an honest worker. But, unfortunately, farce- 
writers and burlesque writers, and young meer- 
schaum-smoking painters, are not the sort of 


inea | 
Jalen- | 


: all busy, overbur2’ 


There were his em- | 


to look in the Post-office | 


men to give good advice; I want the advice of | 


a medical man.” 


Mr. Hawkehurst almost bounded from his seat | 


as he said this. The advice of a medical man? 
Yes; and was there not a medical man among 
the Ragamuffins? and something more than a 
medical man? That very doctor, who of ‘all 
other men upon this earth could besti give him 
counsel; the doctor who had stood by the death- 
bed of Charlotte Halliday’s father. 

He remembered the conversation that had oc- 
curred at Bayswater, on the evening of Christ- 
mas Day, upon this very subject. He remem- 
bered how, from the talk about ghosts, they had 
drifted somehow into talking of Tom Halliday; 


whereupon Mrs. Sheldon had been melted to | 


tears, and had gone on to praise Philip Sheldon’s 
conduct to his dying friend, and to speak of 
Mr. Burkham, the strange doctor, called in too 
late to save, or, it might have been, incapable to 


save. 
‘Sheldon seems to have a genius for calling 
in incapable doctors,” he thought, bitterly. 
Incapable as Mr. Burkham might have been 
for the exigencies of this particular case, he 
would at least be able to inform Valentine who 


among the medical celebrities of London would | 
be best adapted to advise in such an illness as 


Charlotte Halliday’s. 

“ And if, as Diana has sometimes suggested, 
there is any hereditary disease, this Burkham 
may be able to throw some light upon the na- 
ture of it,” thought Valentine. 

He went straight from the railway terminus 
to the quiet tavern, upon the first-floor of which 
the Ragamuffins had their place of rendezvous. 
It was not an hour for the encounter of many 
Ragamuflins. A meek-looking young man, of 
clerical aspect, who had adapted a Palais-Royal 
farce, and had awoke in the morning to find 
himself famous, and eligible for admission 
among the Ragamuflins, was sipping his sherry 
and soda-water, while he skimmed the morning 
papers. Him Mr. Hawkehurst saluted with an 
absent nod, and went in search of the steward 
of the club; from whom he obtained Mr. Burk- 
ham’s address, with some little trouble in the 
way of hunting through old and obscure docu- 
ments. 

It was the old address; the old, dingy, com- 
fortable, muftin-bell-haunted street in which Mr. 
Burkham had lived ten years before, when he 
was summoned to attend the sick Yorkshire 
farmer. : 

Mr. Burkham’s career had not been brightened 
by the sunshine of prosperity. He had man- 
aged to live somehow, and to find food and 
raiment for his young wife, who, when she 
considered the lilies of the field, may have en- 
vied their shining robes of pure whiteness, so 
dingy and dark was her own apparel. When 
children came, the young surgeon contrived to 
find food and raiment for them also, but not 
without daily and hourly struggles with that 
grim wolf who haunts the thresholds of so 
many dwellings, and will not be thrust from the 
door. Sometimes a little glimmering ray of 
light illumined Mr. Burkham’s pathway, and he 
was humbly grateful to Providence for the brief 
glimpse of sunshine. But for a meek, fair-faced 
man, with a nervous desire to do well, a very 
poor opinion of his own merits, and a diffident, 
not to say depressed manner, the world is apt to 
be a hard battle-ground. 5 

Mr. Burkham sometimes found himself well- 
nigh beaten in the cruel strife; and at such 


times, in the dead silence of the night, with © 


mortal agonies, and writhings as of Pythoness 
upon tripod, Burkham gave himself up.to 


the composition of a farce, adapted, not from 


| Be the rest of the furniture. 
h 


| ful to 


get himself elected a Ragamuffin; believing that 
to be a Ragamuffin was to secure a position,as a 
dramatic writer. But with one or two fortu- 
nate exceptions, his pieces were refused. The 
managers would not have the poor little feeble 
I tl aH of bygone fun, even gag 

ry the whole clan of Ragamuffins. So Mr. 
Burkham had gradually melted ‘into the dimness 
of Bloomsbury, and haunted the club-room of 
the muffins no more. 

A Hansom carried Valentine Hawkehurst 
swiftly to these regions of Bloomsbury. It was 
no time for the saving of cab-hire. The soldier 
of fortune thought no longer of his nest-eggs— 
his Unitas Bank deposit-notes. He was fighting 
with Time and with Death; foes dire and 


of mortal warriors can make but a feeble stand. 
He found the dingy-looking house in the dingy- 
locate street; and the humble drudge who 
opened the door informed him that Mr. Burk- 
ham was at home, and ushered him into a dark- 
some and dreary surgery at the back of the 
house, where a phrenological head, considerably 
the worse for London smoke, surmounted cha A 
book-case filled with the dingiest of books. 
table, upon which were a blotting-book and ink- 
stand, and two shabby horse-hair chairs, com- 
Valentine sent 

is card to the surgeon, and seated himself on 
one of the horse-hair chairs, to await that gen- 
tleman’s appearance. 

He came after a brief delay, which seemed 
long to his visitor. He came from regions in 
the back of the house, rubbing his hands, which 


‘seemed to have been newly washed, and the 


odjor of senna and aloes hung about his gar- 
ments. 

“T doubt if you remember my name, Mr. 
Burkham,” said Valentine; “but you and I are 
members of the same club, and that a club 
among the members of which considerable good 
feeling prevails. I come to ask a favor ”—Mr. 
Burkham winced, for this sounded like genteel 
begging, and for genteel beggars this strugglin 
surgeon had no spare cash—‘‘ which it wi 
searcely cause you a moment's oe to grant. 
I am in great distress,"—Mr. Burkham winced 
again, for this sounded still more like begging— 
“mental distress,’—Mr. Burkham gave a little 
sigh of relief—‘ and I come to you for advice,” 
ere Burkham gave a more profound sigh of 
relief. 

“T can assure you that my best advice is at 
your command,” he said, seating himself, and 


| motioning to his visitor to be seated. “Tam be- | 
ginning to remember your face among the 


members of the club, though the name on your 
card did not strike me as familiar. You see, I 
have never been able to afford much time for 
relaxation at the Ragamuflins’, though I assure 
you I found the agreeable conversation there, 
the literary on-dits, and so on, a very great re- 


| lief. But my own little efforts in the dramatic 


line were not successful, and I found myself 
compelled to devote myself more to my pro- 
fession, And now I have said qnite enough 
about myself: let me hear how I can be use- 
ou. 

“Tn the first place, let me ask you a cea 
Do you know any thing of a certain Dr. Dod- 
dleson?” 

“Of since So Square?” 

“Yes; of Plantagenet Square.” 

“ Well, not much. I have heard him called 
Dowager DoddJleson: and I believe he is very 
papier among hypochondriae old ladies who 
have more money than they know what to do 
with, and very little common sense to regulate 
their disposal of it.” 

“Ts Dr. Doddleson a man to whom you would 
intrust the life of your dearest friend?” 

“Most emphatically no!” cried the surgeon, 
growing red with excitement. 

“Very well, Mr. Burkham; my dearest 
friend, a young lady—well, in plain truth, the 


woman who was to have been my wife, and | 


whom [I love as is not the lot of every plighted 
wife to be loved—this dear girl has been wasting 
away for the last two or three months under 
the influence of an inscrutable malady, and Dr. 


Doddleson is the only man called to attend her | 


in all that time.” 

‘“A mistake!” said Mr. Burkham gravely; “‘a 
very great mistake! Dr. Doddleson lives in a 
fine square, and drives a fine carriage, and has 
a Li open among the class I have spoken of; 
but he is about the last man I would consult as 
to the health of any one dear to me.” 

“That is precisely the opinion which I formed 
after ten minutes’ conversation with him. Now, 


what I want from Pan Mr. Burkham, is the | 


name and address of the man to whom I can in- 
trust this dear girl’s life.” 
‘‘Tet:me see. There are somany men, you 


ead- | 
ful, against whose encroachments the sturdiest | 


“No, thank God!” 

“Heart disease, perhaps?” 

“No; there is no organic disease. It isa lan- 
| guor—a wasting away.” 

| Mr. Burkham suggested other diseases where- 
of the outward sign was languor and wasting. 

“No,” replied Valentine; ‘‘according to Dr. 
Doddleson there is actually no disease—nothing 
but this extreme prostration—this gradual van- 
ishing of vital power. And now I come to an- 
other point upon which I want your advice. It 
has been suggested that this constitutional 
weakness may inherited; and here I think 
you can help me.” 

“How so?” 

“You attended the lady’s father.” 

“Indeed,” cried’ Mr. Burkham, delighted. 
““This is really Lee In what year did I 
attend this gentleman? If you will allow me, 
I'll refer to some of my old case-books.” 

He drew out a clumsy drawer in the clumsy 
table, in order to hunt for old memoranda. 

“T am not quite certain as to the year,” an- 
swered Valentine; ‘“‘but.it was more than ten 
years ago. The gentleman died close by here, 
in ge stweet. His name was Halliday.” 

Mr. Burkham had drawn out the drawer to 
its furthest extent. As Valentine pronounced 
this name, he let it drop to the ground with a 
crash, and sat, statue-like, staring at the speaker. 
All other names given to mortal man he might 
forget; but this one never. Valentine saw the 
sudden horror in his face, before he could re- 
compose his features into something of their 
conventional aspect. 

“Yes,” he said, looking down at the fallen 
drawer with its scattered papers and case-books, 
“ves, I have some recollection of the name of 
Halliday.” 

“ Some very strange and agitating recollection 
it would seem by your manner, Mr. Burk- 
ham,” said Valentine, at once assured that there 
was something more than common in the sur- 

eon’s look and gesture; and determined to 
| fathom the mystery, let it be what it might. 
|. Oh, dear, no,” said the surgeon, nervously; 
| “T was not agitated, ene surprised. It was 
—— to me to hear the name of a patient 
| so long forgotten. And so the lady to whom 
me are engaged isa daughter of Mr. Halliday’s? 
he Shore ke Halliday—is still living, I sup- 
jose 

“Yes; but the lady who was then Mrs. Halli- 
day is now Mrs. Sheldon.” 

“Of course; he married her,” said Mr. Burk- 
ham. : “Yes; Iremember hearing of the mar- 
riage.” 

He had tried in vain to recover his old compo- 
sure. He was white to the lips, and his hand 
shook as he tried to arrange the scattered pa- 


rs. 
eer What does it mean?” thought Valentine. 
“Mrs. Sheldon talked of this man’s inexperi- 
ence. Can it be that his incompetency lost the 
life. of his patient, and that he knows it was 
so? 


st 


‘““Mrs. Halliday is now Mrs. Sheldon,” re- 
pact the surgeon in a feeble manner. ‘* Yes; 

remember, and Mr. Sheldon, the dentist, who 
at that time resided at Fitzgeorge street; he is 
| still living?” 

“He is still living. It was he who called in 
Dr. Doddleson to attend upon Miss Halliday. 
| As her step-father, he has some amount of au- 

thority, you see; not legal authority—for , 
dear girl is of age—but social authority. He 
called in Doddleson, and appears to place confi- 
dence in him; and as he is something of a medical 
man himself, and pretends to understand Miss 
Halliday’s case thoroughly—” 

“Stop,” cried Mr. Burkham, suddenly aban- 
doning all pretense of calmness. OFas he— 
Sheldon—any interest in his step-daughter’s 
death?” 

“No, certainly not. All her father’s money 
went to him upon his marriage with her mother. 
He can gain nothing by her death; on the con- 
trary, he may lose a great deal, for she is the 
heir-at-law to a large fortune.” 

“‘ And if she dies, that fortune will go—” 

“TY really don’t know where it will go,” Val- 
entine answered carelessly; he thought the sub- 
ject was altogether beside the question of Mr. 

urkham’s agitation, and it was the cause of 
that agitation which he was anxious to dis- 


cover. 
“Tf Mr. Sheldon can gain by his step-daugh- 
ter’s death, fear him!” exclaimed the surgeon 
with sudden ion; ‘fear him as you would. 
fear death itself—worse than death, for death is 
neither so stealthy nor so treacherous as he 
is!" 
‘“ What in heaven’s name do you mean?” 
“That which I thought my lips would never 
utter to mortal hearing—that which I dare not 
ublicly proclaim, at the hazard of taking the 
read out of the mouths of my wife and children, 
Ihave kept this hateful secret for eleven years 
—through many a sleepless night and dreary 
day. I will tell it to you; for if there is another 
life in peril, that life shall be lost through no 
cowardice of mine,” 
“What secret?” cried Valentine, 
“The secret of that poor fellow’s death, My 
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God! I can remember the c of his hand, and 
the friendly look of his eyes, the day before he 
died. He was poisoned by Ebilip Sheldon!” 

“You must be mad!” gasped Valentinw .. 
faint voice. 

For one moment of astonishment and incre- 
duilty he thought this man must needs be a fool 
or a lunatic, so wildly improbable did the accu- 
sation seem. But in the next instant the cur- 
tain was lifted, and he knew that Philip Sheldon 
was a Villain, and knew that he had never wholly 
trusted him, 

‘Never until to-day have I told this secret,” 
said the surgeon; ‘not even to my wife.” 

“T thank you; answered Valentine in the 
same faint voice; ‘‘ with all my heart, thank 

ou.” 

Yes, the curtain was lifted. This mysterious 
illness, this slow, silent decay of bloom and beau- 
ty, by a. process. inscrutable as the devilry of 
medizval poisoner or Hecate-serving witch— 
this was murder. Murder!, The disease which 
had hitherto been nameless, had found its name 
at last. It was all clear now. Philip Sheldon’s 
anxiety, the selection of an utterly incompetent 
adviser, certain looks and tones that had for a 
moment mystified him, and had been forgotten 
in the next, came back to hime with a strange 
distinctness, with all. their hidden meaning 
made ciear and plain as the broad light of 


day. 

But the motive? What motive could prompt 
the slow destruction of that innocent life? A 
fortune was at stake, it is true; but that fortune. 
as Valentine understood the business, depended 
on the life of Charlotte Halliday. Beyond. this 
point he had never looked. In all his consider- 
ation of the circumstances relating to the Hay- 
garthian estate, he had never thought of what 
might happen in the event of Charlotte’s de- 
cease. 

‘“Tt is a diabolical mystery,” he said to him- 
self, ‘There can be no motive—none. To 
destroy Thomas Halliday was to clear his way 
to fortune; to destroy Charlotte is to destroy 
his chance of fortune.’ 

And then he remembered the dark speeches of 
George Sheldon. 

“My God! and this was what he meant, as 

lainly as he dared tell me! He did tell me 
baen his brother was an unutterable scoundrel; 
and I turned a deaf ear to his warning, because 
it suited my own interest to believe that villain. 
For her dear sake I believed him. I would have 
believed in Beelzebub, if he had promised me 
her dear hand. And I let myself be duped by 
the lying promise, and left my darling in the 
power of Beelzebub!” 4 

Thoughts followed each other swift as light- 

ning through his overwrought brain. It seem- 
ut a moment that he had been sitting 
with his clenched hands Feeetd against his 
forehead, when he turned suddenly upon the sur- 
eon. 
“For God’s sake, help me, guide me!” he 
said. ‘ You have struck a blow that has numb 
ed my senses. What am Ito do? My future 
wife is in that man’s keeping—dying, as I be- 
lieve. How am I to save her?’ 

“T cannot tell you. You may take-the clev- 
erest man in London to see her; but it is a 

uestion if that man will perceive the danger so 
clearly as to take prompt measures. In these 
cases there is always room for doubt; and aman 
would rather doubt his awn perceptions than be- 
lieve the hellish truth. It is by this natural 
hesitation so many lives are lost. While the 
doctor deliberates, the at dies. And then, 
if the secret of the death transpires,—by circum- 
stantial evidence, perhaps, which never came to 
the doctor’s knowledge,—there is a public out- 
ery. The doctor’s practice is ruined, and his 
heart broken. The outcry would have been still 
louder if he had told the truth in time to save 
the patient, and had not been able to prove his 
words. You think me a coward and a scoun- 
drel because I dared not utter my suspicion when 
I saw Mr. vente dying. hile it was only 
a suspicion it would have been certain ruin for 
me to give utterance to it. The day came when 
it was almost a conviction. Iwent back to that 
man Sheldon’s house, determined to insist upon 
the calling in of a physician, who would have 
made that conviction certainty. My resolution 
came too late. It is possible that Sheldon had 

erceived my suspicions, and had hastened mat- 
Tare: My patient was dead before Lreached the 
house.” 

‘*How am I to save her?’ repeated Valen- 
tine, with the same helpless manner. He could 
not bring himself to consider Tom Halliday’s 
death. The subject was too far away from him, 
—remcete as the dim shadow of departed centu 
ries. In all the universe there were but two 
figures standing out in lurid brightness against 
the dense night of chaos—a helpless girl held in 
the clutches of a secret assassin; and if was his 
work to rescue her. 

“What am I to do?’ he asked. ‘Tell me | 
what [ am to do.” | 

“What it may be wisest to do I cannot tell | 
you,” answered Mr. Burkham, almost as help- 
lossy as the other had asked the question. “TI 
can give you the nam2 of the best man to get to | 
the bottom of such a case—a man who gave evi- | 
dence on the trial,—Jedd. ou have 


a 


heard of Jedd, I daresay. You had better go | ou so warned me. And now speak out like an 


straight to Jedd, and talre him down with you 
Miss Halliday.. His very name will frighten 


Sheldon.” 
“T will go at once. .Stay—the address! 
Where am I to find Dr. Jedd?” 


‘Tn Burlington Row. But there is one thing 
to be considered.” 

“ What?” 

“The interference of Jedd may only make 
that man desperate. He may hasten matters 
now, as he hastened matters before. 


had seen his coolness at that time; if you had 


Tf you | 


seen him as I saw him, standing by that poor | 


fellow’s death-bed,—comforting him,—yes, with 
friendly speeches,—laughing and joking, watch- 
ing the agonizing pain and the miserable sick- 
ness, and all the dreary wretchedness of such 
a death,—and never swerving from his work;— 
if you had seen him, you would understand 
why I am afraid to advise you. That man 
was as desperate as he was cool, when he mur- 
dered his friend. He-will be more reckless this 
time.” 
oc Why?” 
‘Because he has reached a higher stage in 
the science of murder. The symptons of that 
poor Yorkshire man were the symptoms of ar- 
senical poisoning; the symptoms of which you 
have told me to-day denote a vegetable poison. 
That affords very vague diagnosis, and leaves no 
trace. That was the agent which enabled the 
Borgias to decimate Rome. It is older than 
classic Greece, and simple as a 6 ¢, and will re- 
main so until the medical expert is a recognized 
officer of the law, the faithful guardian of the 
bed over which the suspected poisoner loiters,— 
past-master of the science in which the murderer 
is rarely more than an experimentalist, and pro- 
tected from all the aes of plain-speaking by 
the nature of his office.” 
“Great heaven, how am I to save her?’ 
exclaimed Valentine. He could not contem- 
late the subject in its broad social aspect; 
e could only.think of this one dear life at 
stake. ‘‘To send this Dr. Jedd might be to 
hasten her death; to send a less efficient man 
would be mere childishness. WHat shall I do?’ 
He looked despairingly at the surgeon, and in 
that one glance perceived what a frail reed this 
was upon which he was leaning. And then, 


onest man, and tell me what you meant by 
that warning? For God’s sake, speak plainly 
this time.” ¥ 

“T can not afford to speak more plainly: than 
Thave spoken half a dozen times already. 
told you_to beware of my brother Phil, and i 
meant that warning in its fullest significance. 
Tf you had chosen to take my advice, you woul.i 
have placed Charlotte Halliday’s fortune, and 
Charlotte Halliday herself, beyond his power, 
by an immediate marriage. You didn’t choose 
to do that, and there was an end of the matter. 
Ihave been a heavy loser by your pig-headed 
obstinacy; and I dare say before you and Phil 
Sheldon have done with each other, you too 
will find yourself a loser.” 

“God help me, yes!” cried Valentine with a 
groan; ‘‘I stand to make the heaviest loss that 
was. ever made by man.” 

“ What do ou mean?” exclaimed George. 

“Shall I tell you what you meant when you 
warned me against your own brother? Shall I 
tell you why you so warned me? You know 


| that; Philip Sheldon murdered Tom Halliday.” 


like the sudden gleam of lightning, a name | 


flashed across his mind—George Sheldon, the 
lawyer, the schemer, the man who of all the 
world best knew this vile enemy and assassin 
against whom he was matched; he it was of 


whom counsel should be asked in this crisis. | 


Once 
act. 
ness, : P 
“You mean to stand by me in this, don’t 
you?” he asked Mr. Burkham. 

“With all my heart and soul.” 

“Good. Then you must go to Dr. Jedd in- 
stantly. Tell him all you know: Tom Halli- 
day’s death; the symptoms of Charlotte’s de- 
cline, as you have heard them from me—every- 
thing ; and let him hold himself in readiness to 
start for Hastings directly he hears from or sees 
me. Iam going to a man who of all men can 
tell me how to deal with Philip Sheldon. I 
shall try to be in Burlington Row in an hour 


arceiving this, Valentine was peompe to 
t was the first flash of light in the dark- 


from this time; but in any case -you will wait | 


there till I come, I suppose, in a desperate case 
like this, Dr. Jedd will put aside all less urgent 
work?” 

‘No doubt of that.” 

“T trust to you to secure his sympathy,” said 
Valentine. 

He was in the darksome entrance-hall by this 
time. Mr. Burkham followed and opened the 
door for him, 

“Have no fear of me,” he said. ‘‘ Good-by.” 

The two men shook hands with a gripe signifi- 
cant as Masonic sign-manual. It meant on the 
one part hearty co- operation, on the other impli- 
cit confidence. In the next moment Valentine 
sprung into the cab. 

** King’s Road—entrance to Gray’s Inn, and 
drive like mad!” he shouted to the driver. The 
Hansom rattled across the stones, dashed round 
corners, struck consternation to scudding chil- 
dren in pinafores, all but annihilated more than 
one perambulator, and in less than ten minutes 
after leaving Mr, Burkham’s door, ground 
against the curb-stone before the little gate of 
Gray’s Inn. 

‘God prant that George Sheldon may be at 
home!” Valentine said to himself, as he hurried 
toward that gentleman’s office. George Shel- 
don was at home. In this fight against time, 
Mr. Hawkehurst had so far found the odds in 
his favor. 

** Bless my soul!” exclaimed the lawyer, look- 
ing bs from his desk, as Valentine hen on. 
the threshold of the door, pale and breathless; 
“to what do I owe the unusual honor of a visit 
from Mr. Hawkehurst? I thought that rising 
litterateur had cut all old acquaintances, and 
gone in for the upper circles.” 

“‘T have come to you on a matter of life and 
death, George Sheldon,” ‘said Valentine; ‘ this 
is no time to talk of why I haven’t been to you 
before. When you and I last met, you advised 
me to beware of your brother Philip. It wasn’t 
the first, or the second, or the third time that 


“Great God!” 

“Yes; the secret is out. You know it; how 
or when you discovered it, I cannot tell. You 
knew of that one hellish crime, and would heve 
Prerentes the commission of a second murder. 

You should have spoken more plainly. ‘To 
know what you knew, and to confine yourself to 
cautious hints and vague suggestions as you did, 
was to have part in that devilish work. [ff 
Charlotte Halliday dies, her blood be upon your 
head—upon yours—as well as upon his!” 

The young man had risen in his passion, and 
stood before George Sheldon with uplifted hands, 
and eyes that flashed angry lightnings. It 
seemed almost as if he would have called down 
the Divine vengeance upon this man’s head, 

a Charlotte Hal liday dies!” repeated George, 
in a horror-stricken whisper; ‘ 
suggest such a thing?” 

“Because she is dying.” 

There was a pause. Valentine flung himself 
passionately upon the chair from which he had 
Aig risen, with his back to George Sheldon, and 

is face bent over the back of the chair. The 
lawyer sat looking straight hefore him, with a 
ghastly countenance. 

“TY told him he meant this,” he said to him- 
self in a hoarse whisper, ‘I told him in this of- 
fice, not six months ago. Powers of hell, what 
a villain he is! And there are people who do 
not believe there is a devil.” 

For a few moments Valentine gave free vent 
to his passion of grief. These tears of rage, of 
agony the most supreme, were the first he had 
shed since he had bent his face over Charlotte’s 
soft brown hair, to hide the evidence of his sor- 
row. When he had dashed these bitter drops 
away from his burning eyes, he turned to con- 
front George Sheldon, pale as death, but very 


why should you 


calm. And after this he gave way no more to 
his passion. He was matched against Time, 
of all enemies most pitiless and unrelenting, 


and every minute wasted was a point scored by 
his foe. 

“T want your help, George Sheldon,” he 
said, “If you have ever been sorry that you 
made no effort to save Charlotte Halliday’s fa- 
ther, prove yourself his friend by trying to save 
her.” 


“Tf T have been sorry!” echoed the lawyer. 
“Why, my miserable dreams have never been 
free from the horror of that man’s face. You 
don’t know what it is—murder! Nobody knows, 
who hasn’t been concerned in it. You read o: 
murders in your newspapers. A shot B, or C 
poisoned D, and so on, all through the letters of 
the alphabet, with a fresh batch for every Sun- 
day: but it never comes home to you. You 
think of the horror of it, in a shadowy kind of 
way, as you might think of having a snake 
twisted round yous waist and legs, like tha‘ 
blessed man and boys one never sees the last of. 
But if you were to look at that. plaster-cast all 
your life, you couldn’t realize ten per cent. of the 
horror you'd feel if the snake was there, alive, 
crushing your bones, and hissing in your ear. 1 
have been face to face with murder, Valentine 
Hawkehurst; and if I were to live a century, I 


| should never forget what I felt when I stood by 
| Tom Halliday’s death-bed, and it flashed upon 


me, all at once, that my brother Phil was poison- 


ing him. ’ 

‘And you did not try to save him—your 
friend?” 

“Why, you see,” replied the other, in a 
strange, slow way, “ it was too late to save him. 
I knew that, and—I held my tongue. Whai 
could I do? Against my own brother! The’ 
sort of thing in a family is ruin for every onc! 


| Do you think any bonty would have brought thei: 


| business to me ai 


ter my brother had stood in th): 
Old Bailey dock to take his trial for murder: 
No; my only course was to keep my own coun 
sel; and I kept it. Phil made eighteen thov- 
sand pounds by his marriage with poor Tom’s 
widow; and a paltry hundred or two is all / 
ever touched of that money.” 

“And you could touch that money?” cried 
Valentine, aghast. 

‘Money carries no infection. Did you ever 
ask any questions about the money you won at 
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German gaming-tables? I dare say some of 


your Napoleons and ten-thaler notes could have | 


told queer stories, if they had been able to talk. 
Taking Phil’s money has never weighed upon 
my conscience. I’m not very inquisitive about 
the antecedents of a five-pound note; but Til 
tell you what it is, Hawkehurst I'd give all I 
have, and all I ever hope to have, and would go 
out and sweep a crossing to-morrow, if I could 

et Tom Halliday’s face out of my mind, with 

e look that he turned upon me the last time I 
saw him. ‘Ah, George,’ he said, ‘in illness a 
man feels the comfort of being among friends!’ 
And he took my hand and squeezed it, in his 
old hearty otk We had been boys together, 
Hawkehurst; bird’s-nesting in Hyley woods; on 
the same side in our Barlingford cricket match- 
es, And I shook his hand, and went away, and 
left him to die!” 

‘And here Mr. Sheldon of Gray’s Inn, the 
Sheldon who was in with the money-lenders, 
sharpest of legal prestigiators, most ruthless of 
opponents, most unscrupulous of allies, buried 
his face in a flaming bandana, and fairly sob- 
bed aloud. When the passion had passed, he 
got up and walked hastily to the window, more 
ashamed of this one touch of honest emotion 
than of all the falsehoods and chicaneries of his 
career. 

“T didn’t think I could have been such an ass,” 
he muttered, sheepishly. 

“T did not hope that you could feel so deep- 
ly,” answered Valentine. “And now help me 
to save the only child of your ill-fated friend. I 
am sure that you can help me.” 

Without waiting to be questioned, Valentine 
related the circumstances of Charlotte’s illness, 
and of his interview with Mr. Burkham. — 

“T did not even know that the poor girl was 
ill,” said George Sheldon, “I have not seen 
Phil for months, He came here one day, and I 

ave him a bit of my mind. I told him, if he 
Fried to harm her, I'd let the light in upon him 
and his doings. And I’ll keep my word.” 

“But his motive? What, in the name of 
heaven, can be his motive for taking her inno- 
cent life? He knows of the Haygarth estate, and 
must hope to profit by her fortune if she 
lives.” 

“Yes; and to secure the whole of that for- 
tune if she dies. Her death would make her 
mother sole heir to that estate, and the mother 
is the merest tool in his hands. He may even 
have induced Charlotte to make a will in his fa- 
yor, 80 tht he himself may stand in her shoes.” 

“She woull not have made a will without 
telling me of it.” ; 

“ You don’t know that. My brother Phil can 
do any thing. It would be as easy for him to 
persuade her to maintain secrecy about the 
transaction as to persuade her to make the will. 
Do you suppose he shrinks from multiplying 
lies and forgeries and h. srisies? Do you sup- 
pose any thing in that small way comes amiss 
to the man who has once brought his mind to 
murder? Why, look at the Scotch play of that 
fellow Shakspeare’s. At the beginning, your 
Macbeth is a respectable, trustworthy sort of per- 
gon, anxious to get/on in life, and soon, and that’s 
all; but no sooner has he made an end of poor 
old Duncan, than he lays about him right and 
left—Banquo, Fleance, anybody and everybody 
that happens to be in his way. It was lucky for 
that Tartar of awife of his that she hooked it, or 
he’d soon have put a stop to her sleep-walking. 
There’s no such wide difference between a man 
and a tiger, after all. The tiger’s a decent fel- 
low enough till he has tasted human blood; but 
when once he has, Lord save the country-side 
from the jaws of the man-eater!” > 

“For heaven's sake, let us waste no time in 
talk,” Valentine cried, impetuou:ly. “I am to 
meet Burkham in Burlington Row directly I 
have got your advice.” 

“What for?” fi 

“To see Dr. Jedd, and take him down to 
Hastings, if possible.” 

“That won’t do.” 

“Why not.” 

** Because 
the office. Jedd gave evidence on the Fryar 
trial, and must be a marked man to him. All 


Jedd can tell you is that Charlotte is being poi- | 


goned. You know that already. Of course 
she'll want medical treatment, and so on, to 
bring her round; but she can’t get that under 
my brother’s roof. What you have to do is to 
get her away from that house.” : 

“You do not know how ill she is. I doubt if 
she could bear the removal.” 

“ Any thing is better than to remain. That 
is'certain death.” i 

“But your brother would surely dispute her 


removal.” 
THe se it inch by inch. We 


“He would, and op 
must get him away, before we attempt to re- 


move her.” 

“How?” 

“Twill find the means for that. I know some- 
thing of his business relations, and can invent 
some false ery for noel him Off the trail. We 
must get him away. The poor girl was not in 
actual danger when you left her, was she?” 

“No, thank God, there was no appearance of 
immediate danger. But she is very il. And 
that man holds her life in his hand, He knows 


Jedd’s appearance would give Phil 


that I have come to London in search of a doc- 
tor. What if—” 

“Keep yourself quiet, Hawkehurst. He will 
not hasten her death unless he is desperate; for 
a death occurring immediately after your first 
expression of alarm would seem sudden. He’ll 
avoid any appearance of suddenness, if he can, 
depend upon it. The first thing is to get him 
away. ut the question is, how to do it? 
There must bea bait. What bait? Don’t talk 
to me, Hawkehurst. Let me think it out, if I 
can. 

The lawyer leaned his elbows on the table, 
and abandoned himself to profound cogitation. 
with his forehead supported by his clenched 
hands. Valentine waited patiently while he thus 
cogitated. 

‘I must go down to Phil’s office,” he said, at 
last, ‘and ferret out some of his secrets, _Noth- 
ing but stock-exchange business, of an impor- 
tant character, would induce him to leave Char- 
lotte Halliday. But if I can telegraph sucha 
message as will bring him to town, I'll do it. 
Leave all that to me. And now, what about 
your work?” 

“T am at a loss what to do, if I am not to take 
Dr. Jedd to Harold’s Hill.” 

“ake him to St. Leonard’s; and if I get my 
brother out of the way, you can have Charlotte 
conveyed to a hotel in St. Leonard’s, where she 
can stop till she picks up strength enough to 
come to London.” 

“Do you think her mother will consent to her 
removal?” 

“Do I think you will be such an idiot as to 
ask for her consent?” cried George Sheldon, im- 
patiently. ‘‘ My brother’s wife is so weak a fool, 
that the chances are she’d insist on her daugh- 
ter stopping quietly, to be poisoned. No; you 
must get Mrs. Sheldon out of the way somehow. 
Send her to look at the shops, or to bathe, or to 
pick up shells on the beach, or anything else 
emer inane. She’s easy enough to dea! with, 

ere’s that’ young woman, Paget’s daughter, 
with them still, I suppose? Yes. Very well, then, 
you and she can get Charlotte away between 
you. 
me But for me to take those two girls to a hotel 
—the chance of scandal, of wonder, of inquiry? 
There ought to be some older perany e0ie 
nurse. Stay, there’s Nancy Woolper—the very 
woman! y darling has told me of that old 
woman’s affectionate anxiety about her health— 
an rye which was singularly intense, it 
seemed to Lotta. Good God! do you think she, 
Naney Woolper, could have suspected the cause 
of Mr. Halliday’s death?” 

“T dare say she did. She was in the house 
when he died, and nursed him all through his ill- 
ness. She’sa clever old woman. Yes, you might 
take her down with you; I think she would be 
of use in getting Charlotte away.” 

“Tl take her, if she will go.” 

“JT am not sure of that; our north-country 
folks have stiffish notions about fidelity to old 
masters, and that kind of thing. Nancy Wool- 
per nursed my brother Phil.” 

“Tf she knows or suspects the fate of Char- 
lotte’s father, she will try to save Charlotte,” 
said Valentine, with conviction. ‘And now, 
good-by. I trust to you for getting your brother 
rae of the way, George Sheldon; remember 
that. 

He held out his hand; the lawyer took it with 
a muscular gripe, which on this occasion meant 
something more than that base coin of jolly 
goats which so often passes current for 

iendship’s virgin gold. 

“You may trust me,” George Sheldon said, 
gravely. “Stop a moment, though; I have a 

roposition to make. If my brother Philip has 

induced that girl to make a will, as it is my be- 
lief he has, we must counter him. Come down 
| with me to Doctors’ Commons. You've a cab? 
| Yes; the business won’t take half an hour.” 
| What business?” 

eA. ‘ial license for your marriage with 

| Charlotte Halliday.” 

“A marriage?” 

“Yes; her marriage invalidates her will, if 
she has made one, and does away with Phil’s 
motive. Come along, we'll get: the license.” 

“But the delay?” 

“Exactly half an hour. Come!” 

The lawyer dashed out of his office. “At 
home in an hour,” he shouted to the clerk, 
and then ran down-stairs, followed closely by 
Valentine, and did not cease running until he 
was in the King’s Road, where the cab was wait- 


ing. 

% Newgate street and Warwick lane, to Doc- 
tors’ Commons!” he cried to the cabman; and 
Valentine was fain to take his seat in the cab 
without further remonstrance. 

“T don’t understand—” he began, as the cab- 
man drove away. 

“Tdo. It’s all right; you'll put the license in 
your pocket, and call at the church nearest 
where you hang out, Edgware Road way, give 
notice of the marriage, and so on; and as soon 
as Charlotte can bear the journey, bring her to 
London and marry her. I told you your course 

| six months ago. Your obstinacy has caused the 
hazard of that young woman’s life. Don’t let 
us have a second edition of it.” 

“Twill be governed by your advice,” answered 


Valentine, submissively; ‘‘it is the delay that 
tortures me.” 

The delay was indeed torture tohim. Evyery- 
thing and everybody in Doctors’ Commons 
seemed to him the very incarnation of slowness. 
The Hansom cab might tear and grind the pave- 
ment, the Hansom cabman might swear, until 
even monster wagons swerved aside to give 

sage; but neither tearing nor swearing 
could move the incarnate stolidity of Doctors’ 
Commons, When he left that quaint sanctuary 
of old usages, he carried with him the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s benign permission for 
his union with Charlotte Halliday. But he 
knew not whether it was only a morsel of waste 
paper which he carried in his pocket; and 
whether there might not ere long be need of a 
rhastlier certificate, Cee leave and license for 
2 erandering back of ‘‘ ashes to ashes, and dust 

ust. 


Valentine’s first call, after leaving George 
Sheldon at the gate of Doctors’ Commons, was 
at the headquarters of the Ragamuffins. His 
heart sunk, as he ran into the bar of the hostelry 
to ask for the telegram which might be waiting 
for him, 

_Happily there was no telegram. To find no 
tidings of a change for the worse seemed to him 
almost equireleas to hearing of a change for the 
better. hat had he not feared, after his inter- 
view with the surgeon of Bloomsbury! 

From Covent Garden the Hansom bowled 
swiftly to Burlington Row. Here Valentine 
found Mr. Burkham, pale and anxious, waiting 
in a little den of a third room on the ground- 
floor—a ghastly little room hung with anatom- 
ical plates, and with some wax preparations in 
jars on the mantle-piece, by way of ornament. 

o them eeu came Dr. Jedd, as lively and 
business-like as if Miss Halliday’s case had been 
a question of taking out a double tooth. 

“Very sad!” he said; ‘these vegetable poi- 
sons—hands of unscrupulous man. Very inter- 
esting article in the Medieal Quarterly—specula- 
tive analysis of the science of toxicology as 
known to the ancients.” 

“You will come down to Harold’s Hill at 
once, sir?’ said Valentine, imploringly. 

“Well, yes; your friend here, Mr. Burkham, 
has persuaded me to do so, though I need ha dly 
tell you that such a journey will be to the last 
degree inconvenient.’ 

‘It is an affair of life and death!” faltered 
the young man. 

“Of course my dear sir. But then, you see, 
Ihave half a dozen other affairs of life and death 
on my hands at this moment. However, I Lave 

romised. My consultations will be over in 

lf an hour; I have a round of visits ater 
that; and by—well, say by the five o’clock ex- 
press, I will go to St. Leonard’s.” 

_*The delay will be very long,” said Valen- 


ine. 

“Tt cannot be done sooner. I ought to go 
down to Hertfordshire this evening—most in- 
teresting case—carbuncle—three operations in 
three consecutive weeks—Swain as operator. 
At five o’clock I shall be at the London Bridge 
station. Until then, gentlemen, good-day— 
Lawson, the door.” 

Dr. Jedd left his visitors to follow the respect- 
able white-cravated butler, and darted back to 
his consulting-room. 

Mr. Burkham and Valentine walked slowly up 
and down Burlington Row, before the latter re- 
turned to his cab. 

‘‘T thank you heartily for your help,” said 
Valentine to the surgeon; “‘and I believe, with 
God’s grace, we shall save this dear girl’s life. 
Tt was the hand of Providence that guided me 
to you this morning. Ican but believe the same 
hand will guide me to the end.” 

On this they parted. Valentine told the cab- 
man to drive to the Edgware Road; and in cne 
of the churches in the immediate neighborhood 
of that atv re he gave notice of his inten- 
tion to enter the bonds of holy matrimony. He 
had some difficulty in arranging matters with 
the clerk, whom he saw in his private abode 
and non-official guise. That functionary was 
scarcely able to grasp the idea of an intending 
Benedick who could not state positively when 
he wanted to be married. Happily, however, 
the administration of half a sovereign consider- 
ably brightened the clerk’s perceptions. 

“T see what you want,” he said. ‘“‘ Young 
lady a invalid, which she wants to leave her 
home as she finds uncomfortable, she being over 
twenty-one years of age and her own mistress. 
It’s what you may call a runaway match, al- 
though the parties ain’t beholden to any one, in 
a manner of king. J understand. You 
give me half an hour’s notice any morning with- 
in the legal hours, and Ill have one of our 
young curates ready for you as soon as youre 
ready for them; and have you and the you.:g 
lady tied up tight enough before you ky: 
where you are. We ain't very long over oi 
marriages, unless it is something out of the coin- 
mon way.” 

The clerk’s familiarity was more good-natured 
than flattering to the applicant’s self-esteem; 
but Valentine was in no mood to object to this 
easy-going treatment of the affair. He prom- 

to give the clerk the required notice; and 
having arranged éverything in strictly legal 
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manner, hurried back to his cab, and directed 
the man to drive to the Lawn. 

It was now three o’clock. At five he was to 
meet Dr. Jedd at the station. He had two 
hours for his interview with Nancy Woolper, 
and his drive from Bayswater to London Bridge. 

He had tasted nothing since daybreak; but 
the necessity to eat and drink never occurred to 
him. He was dimly conscious of feeling sick 
and faint, but the reason of this sickness and 
faintness did not enter into his thoughts. He 
took off his hat, and leaned his head against the 
cushion of the Hansom as that vehice rattled 
across the squares of Paddington. The summer 
day, the waving of green trees in those suburban 
squares; the busy life and motion of the world 
through which he went, mixed themselves into 
one. jarring whirl of light and color, noise and 
motion. é found himself wondering how long 
it was since he had left Harold’s Hill. Between 
the summer morning in which he had walked 
along the dusty high-road, with fields of ripen- 
ing corn upon his left, and all the broad blue 
sea upon his right, and the summer afternoon 
in which he drove in a jingling cab through the 
noisy streets and squares of Bayswater, there 
seemed to him a gulf so wide, that his tired 
brain shrunk from scanning it. 

He Sree led with this feeling of helplessness 
and bewilderment, and overcame it. 

“Let me remeniber what I have to do,” he 
said to himself; ““and let me keep my wits 
about me till that is done.” 


CHAPTER If. 
PHONICIANS ARE RISING. 

‘Waite Mr. Hawkehurst arranged his affairs 
with the clerk of St. Matthias-in-the-fields, in 
the parish of Marylebone, George Sheldon sat 
in his brother’s office writing a letter to that 
distinguished stock-broker. The pretext of writ- 
ing a letter was the simplest pretext for being 
alone in his brother’s room; and to be alone in 
Philip Sheldon’s room was the first step in the 
business which George had to do. 

The room was distractingly neat, and as hand- 
somely furnished as it is possible for an office to 
be within the closest official limits. A Spanish- 
mahogany desk with a cylinder cover, and in- 
numerable drawers fitted with invisible Bramah 
locks, occupied the center of the room; and 
four ponderous Spanish-mahogany chairs, with 
padded backs, and seats covered with crimson 
moroceo, were primly ranged against the wall. 
Upon the mantle-piece ticked a skeleton-clock; 
above which there hung the sternest and grim- 
mest of almanacs, on either side whereof were 
fastened divers lists and calendars of awful 
character, affected by gentlemen on ’Change. 

Before penetrating to this innermost and sa- 
cred chamber, George Sheldon wasted some lit- 
tle time in eeable gossip with a gentleman 
whom he found yawning over the Times newspa- 
per in an outer and less richly-furnished apart- 
ment. This gentleman was Philip Sheldon’s 
clerk, the younger son of arich Yorkshire farm- 
er, who had come to London with the intention 
of making his fortune on the Stock Exchange, 
and whose father had paid a considerable sum 
in order to obtain for this young man the privi- 
lege of reading the Times in Mr. Sheldon’s of- 
fice, and picking up whatever knowledge might 
be obtained from the business transactions of 
his employer. 

The career of Philip Sheldon had been watch- 
ed with some interest by his fellow-townsmen 
of Barlingford. They had seen him leave that 
town with a few hundred in his pocket, and 
they had heard of him twelve years afterward 
as a prosperous stock-broker, with a handsome 
house and a handsome i $e and the reputa- 
tion of being one of the sharpest men in the 
city. The accounts of him that came to Bar- 
lingford were all more or less exaggerated; and 
the men who discussed his cleverness and his 

‘ood luck were apt to forget that he owed the 

inning of his fortunes to Tom Halliday’s 
eighteen thousand pounds. The one fact that 
impressed Philip Sheldon’s townsmen was the 
fact that a Barlingford man had made money 
on the Stock Exchange; and the one inference 
they drew therefrom was the inference that 
other been te men might do the same. 


Thus it had happened that Mr. Stephen Or- 
cott, of papi ise farm, near Barlingford, 
being at a loss what to do with a somewhat re- 


fractory younger son, resolved upon planting 
his footsteps in the path so victoriously trodden 
by Philip Sheldon. He wrote to Philip, asking 
him to receive the young man as clerk, assist- 
ant, pags Pkt a , with a view to an ul- 
timate junior partnership; and Philip consent- 
ed, upon certain conditions. The sum he de- 
manded was rather a stiff one, as it seemed to 
Stephen Orcott, but he opined that such a sum 
would not have been asked if the advantages 
had not been poy large. The bar- 
gain was therefore concluded, and Mr. Fred- 
erick Orcott came to London. He was a young 
man of horsey propensities, pitted with a sub- 
lime contempt for any kind of business requiring 
appieeton or industry, and with a supreme be- 
lief in his own merits. 

George Sheldon had known Frederick Orcott 
as a boy, and had been in hig society some half- 
dozen times sinée his coming to London, He 


apprehended no difficulty in obtaining from this 
young gentleman any information he had the 
power to afford. 

“How do, Orcott?’ he said, with agreeable 
familiarity. “*My brother Phil not come back 

et?” 

“No,” replied the other, sulkily. ‘‘There have 
been ever so many people here bothering me 
about him. Where has he gone? and when will 
he be back? and so on. I might aswell besome 
d—d footman, if I’m to sit here answering ques- 
tions allday. High Wickham races are on to+ 
day, and I wanted to see Barmaid run before I 
Hey my money on her for Goodwood. She was 

red down our way, you see, and I know she’s 
like enough to win the cup, if she’s fit. They 
don’t Inow much about her this way, either, 
though she’s own sister to Boots, that won the 


Chester Cup last year, owing to Topham’s being | 


swindled into letting him off with seven lbs. He 
ran at the York Spring, you see, for a two- 
ep rep ett | plate, and the boy that .rede 
nim pulled his head half off—I saw him do it— 


and then he won the Chester, and brought his | 


owners a pot of money.” 

This information was not exactly what George 
Sheldon wanted; but he planted himself on the 
hearth-rug in’ an easy attitude, with ‘his back 


against the mantle-piece, and appeared much in- | 


terested in Mr. Orcott’s discourse. 
aa thing stirring in the city?’ he asked 
y. 


occasional two-and-sixpence per cent. on the 
transfer of some old woman’s savings from rail- 
way stock to consols; and that’s aboutithe only 
kind of business I’ve seen much of lately. Of 
course Phil Sheldon has got irons of his own in 
the fire; for he’s an uncommonly deep card, you 
see, that brother of yours, and it isn’t to be ex- 
pected he'll tell me all he’s up to. I know he’s 
up to his eyebrows in companies; but I don’t see 
how he is to make his fortune out of them, for 
limited liability nowadays.seems only another 
name for unlimited crash. However, I don’t 
care. It pleased my governor to get me into 
Sheldon’s office, and it suited my book to come 
to London; but if the author of my being thinks 
I'm going to addle my blessed brains with the 
decline and fall of the money-market, he’s a 
greater fool than I took him for—and that’s 
saying a great deal.” 

And here Mr. Frederick Orcott lapsed into 
admiring contemplation of his boots, which 
were the chefs-d’ceuvre of a sporting boot- 
maker: boots that were of the ring, ringy, and 
of the corner, cornery. 

“Ah,” said George, ‘‘and Phil doesn’t tell 
you much of his affairs, doesn’t he? That's 
rather a bad sign, I should think. Looks as if 
he was rather down upon his luck, eh?” 

“Well, there’s no knowing, you see, with 
that sort of close fish. He may have made his 
book for a great haul, and may sf aye him- 
self quiet till the event comes off. e may be 
laying on to something with all his might, you 
know, on safe information. But there’s one 
thing I know he stands to lose by.” 

‘What's that?” 

“The Pheenician Loan. He speculated in the 
bonds when they began to go down; and I’m 
blessed if they haven’t been dropping ever 
since, an eight a day, as regular as the da; 
comes round. He bought them for the Marc 
account, and has been paying contango since 
then, and holding on in hopes of arise. I don’t 
know whether the purchase was a large one; 
but I know he’s been uncommonly savage about 
the drop. He bought on the strength of private 
information from the other side of the Channel. 
The Emperor was putting his own money into 
the Phoenician business, and it was the best 

ame out, and so on! But he seems to have 

een made a fool of, for once in a way.” 

“The bonds may steady themselves.” 

Yes, they may; but, on the other hand, they 
mayn't, There are the Stock Exchange lists, 
with Phoenicians ticked off by your brother’s 
own pen, A steady drop, yousee. ‘Letme have 
a telegram, if there’s a sudden rise,’ said Shel- 
don to me, the day he left London; ‘theyll go 
with a rush, when they do move.” But 
they’ve been moving the other way ever since: 
and I think if he stayed away till doomsday, it 
would be pretty much the same.” 

* Phanicians are rising rapidly. Come back 
to town,” 

These were the words of the ese ey dis- 

atch which shaped itself in George Sheldon’s 

rain, as his brother’s clerk revealed the secrets 
of his employer. 

Tt was found—the solution of the one great 
question as to how Philip Sheldon was to be 
lured away from the bedside of his unconscious 
victim. Here was the bait. 

“T knew I could do it; I knew I could get all 
I wanted to know out of this shallow-brained 
idiot,” he said to himself triumphantly. 

And then he told’ the shallow-brained idiot 
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that he thought he would write) a line to his 
brother; and on that pretense went into Philip’s 
office. 

Here, use his eyes as he might, he could dis- 
cover nothing; he could glean no stray scrap of 


| information. The secrets that could be guarded 


by concealed Bramah locks and iron safes, with 
mystic words to be learned by the man who 
would open them, Philip Sheldon knew how tc 
protect. Unhappily for himself, he had been 
compelled to confide some of his secrets to hu- 
man receptacles not to be guarded by Bramah 
locks or mystic words: 

The lawyer did not waste much time in his 
brother’s office. A very hasty investigation 
showed him there was nothing to be learned 
from those bare walls and that inviolable cylin- 
der-topped desk. He scribbled a few lines of 
commonplace ata table by the window; sealed 
and addressed his note; and then departed to 
dispatch his telegram. ‘‘ Phoenicians are risin 
rapidly,” hewrote, and that wasall. He aot 
the dispatch Frederick Orcott. 

‘Phil and Orcott may settle the business be- 
tween them,” he said to himself, as he forged 
the Yorkshireman’s name. ‘‘ What I have to 
do is to get Phil away, and give Hawkehurst a 


| chance of saving Tom Halliday’s daughter; and 


Isha’n’t stand upon trifles in the doing of it.” 
After having dispatched this telegram, George 
Sheldon found himself much too restless and 
excited for ordinary business. He, so renown- 
ed even a cool hands for exceptional cool- 
ness, was on’ this occasion thoroughly unnerved. 
He dropped into a city tavern, and refreshed 
himself with a dram. But amid all the bustle 
and clatter of a crowded bar, the face of Tom 
Halliday, haggard and worn with illness, was 
before his eyes, and the sound of Tom Halliday’s 
voice was in his ears. ‘“‘I can’t settle to any- 
thing this afternoon,” he said to himself, ‘ Pll 
run down to Bayswater, and see whether Hawke- 
hurst has managed matters with Nancy Wool- 
per. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE SORTES VIRGILIANA. 


Waite George Sheldon was still in the depths 
of the city, Valentine Hawkehurst arrived at the 
Gothie Villa, where he asked to see Mrs. Wool- 
ier Of the woman herself he knew very little; 

e had seen her once or twice when some special 
mission brought her to the drawing-room; and 
from Charlotte he had heerd much of her affec- 
tionate solicitude. To have been kind to his 
Charlotte was the strongest claim to his regard. 

“This woman’s help would be of inestimable 
service,” he thought; “ her age, her experience 
of sickness, her familiarity with the patient, es- 
pecially adapt her for the office she will be re- 
quired to fill, If Dr. Jedd should order a nurse 
to watch by the sick-bed, here is the nurse. If 
it should prove possible to remove the dear suf- 
ferer, here was the guardian. best calculated to 
protect and attend her removal.” That the 
desperate step of an immediate marriage would 
be a wise step, Valentine could not doubt, since 
it would at once annihilate Mr. Sheldon’s 
chances, and destroy his motive. But in con- 
templating this desperate step Valentine had to 
consider the reputation as well as the safety of 
his future wife. He was determined that there 
should be no opportunity for scandal in the cir- 
cumstances of his stolen marriage; no scope for 
future mischief in the malignity of that baf- 
fled villain, to whose schemes their marriage 
would give the death-blow. He, who from his 
cradle had been familiar with the darker side 
of life, knew how often the innocent carry a 
life-long burden, and perform a tual pen- 
ance for the sins or the follies of others. And 
over his darling’s life in the future, should it 
pie God that he might save her, he would 

ave no shadow cast by imprudence of his in 
the present. 

“This sharp-witted, sharp-tongued Yorkshire 
woman will be the woman of women to protect 
her,” he thought, as he seated himself in Mr 
Sheldon’s study, whither the prim parlor-maid 
had ushered him. 

“Mrs: Woolper have just gone up-stairs to 
clean herself,” she said; ‘‘ which we are having 
the dining-room and droring-room carpets up, 
while the family are away. ould you please 
to wait?” 

Valentine looked at his watch. 

“T cannot wait very long,” he said; ‘and {I 
shall be obliged if you will tell Mrs. Woolper 
that T wish to see her on very important busi- 
ness. 

The parlor-maid departed, and Valentine was 
leff to endure the weariness of waiting until 
Mrs. Woolper should have ‘‘ cleaned herself,” 

Mr. Sheldon’s study at Bayswater did not 
offer much more to the eye of the investigator 
than Mr. Sheldon’s office in the city, There 
were the handsomely-bound books behind the 
inviolable plate-glass doors, and there was the 
neat) writing-table with the machine for weigh- 
ing letters, and the large business-like looking 
blotting-pad, and the ponderous brassed-rimmed 
inkstand, with no nonsense about it; and yon- 
der, on a clumsy little oak-table with thick legs, 
appeared the copying-machine, with a big black 
iron lever, and:a massive screw with which to 
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screw all the spontaneous feeling out of every 
letter that came beneath its crushing influ- 
ence. 

Upand down this joyless den Valentine Hawke- 
hurst' paced, with the demon of impatience 
raging in his breast. The July’sunshine blazed 
hot upon the window, and the voices of croquet- 
players in adjacent gardens rose shrill upon the 
summer air, And there were girls playing cro- 
quet, while she, his ‘‘ rose of the garden, garden 
of girls,” lay sick unto death! Oh, why could 
he not offer a hecatomb of these common crea- 
tures as a substitute for that one fair spirit? 

He looked into the garden—the prim modern 
garden, but a few years reclaimed from that 
abomination of desolation, the ‘ eligible lot of 
building land.” Across the well-kept lawn there 
brooded no shadow of old-world cedar, no 
century-old espaliers divided flower and kitchen 
ground, no box-edging of the early Hanoverian 
era bordered the beds of roses and Mignonette, 
From one boundary-wall to the other there was 
not a bush old enough to hang an association 
upon. The stereotyped bed of flaming yellow 
calceolaria balanced the conventional of 
flaming crimson verbena; the lavender helio- 
trope faced the scarlet geranium, like the four 
corners in a quadrille. The garden was the 
modern nurseryman’s ideal of suburban horti- 
culture, and no more. But to. Valentine this 
half-acre of smooth lawn and Wimbledon gravel 
pathway had seemed fair as those pleasure-gar- 
dens of Semiramis, at the foot of the Bagista- 
nos mountain, the fame whereof tempted Alex- 
ander to turn aside from the direct road, dur- 
ing his march from Chelone to the Nysaic horse- 
pastures. 

To-day the contemplation of that common- 
place garden gave him direful pain. Should 
he ever walk there again with his dear love, or 
in any other garden upon earth? , 

And then in thought of fairer gardens, in 
supernal regions whither his soul was slow to 
travel. ‘Not easy is the journey from earth to 
the stars,” says the sage; and from this young 
wanderer the stain of earthly travel had yet to 
be washed away. 

“Tf she is taken from me, shall I ever be 
pure enough to follow her?” he asked himself, 

‘Will a life that began in such darkness ever 
rise to the light which is her natural element? 
If she is taken, and I stay behind, and bear my 
burden patiently in the hope to follow her, will 
there not be a gate closed against me in the 
skies, beyond which I shall see her, shining 
among her kindred spirits, im the white robes 
of perfect innocence? Ah, my love, my love, 
as between us on this earth must forever be a 
gulf your pure soul can not pass, so between us 
in the skies will rise a barrier to sever me from 
your sweet company!” ; 

The thought of probable separation upon 
earth, of possible separation in heaven, was too 
bitter to him. ’ ; 

“Twill not think of these things,” he said 
to himself; ‘‘I will not believe in the possibili- 
ty of this sacrifice. Ah, no! she will be saved. 
Against that bright young life the awful fiathas 
not gone forth. Providence has been with me 
to-day. Providence will go with me till the 
end.” 

He thought how other men had so stood as he 
was standing now, face to face with the great un- 
certainty, the crisis, the turning-point—the pivot 
on which life itself revolved. The pendulum 
of the mighty clock swings solemnly to and fro; 
with every vibration a moment; with every mo- 
ment each man’s shrouded fates move another 
step in their inexorable progress. And the end? 
What was the goal toward which those dark re- 
lentless shapes were moving? 

He thought of Rousseau, balancing the awful 
question of his soul’s salvation; his poor weak 
soul adriffi upon a sea of doubt. . 

“Behold yonder tree which faces me, as I sit 
and meditate the problem of my destiny—the 
destiny of me, Jean Jacques Rousseau, self con- 
scious genius, ane future. regenerator of my age, 
I pick up a pebble, and poise it between my fin- 
gers before taking my abn: In another moment 
the question will be answered. If the pebble 
hits the tree, I, Jean Jacques, am reserved for 
salvation. If I miss—oh awful, overwhelming 
ossibility !—my name will blaze upon that 
Nreadfal scroll which numbers the damned.” 

Happily the tree is bulky, and within but a 
few yards of the s ator, and the great 
enigma of the Calvinistic Church is answered in 
favor of Madame de Waremne’s protege, whose 
propensities and proclivities at that period did 
not very strongly indicate his claim to a place 

ng the elect. 

n Midoitias remembered the sortes Virgiliane 
—the Wesleyan’s drawing of inferences from 
Bible texts. Ah, could he not find an answer to 
the question that was the one thought of his 
mind? He would find some answer—a lying 
oracle, perhaps. It might be a voice from 
heayen. Some temporary assuagement of this 
storm: of doubt» that raged in-his breast. “TI 
doubt if Mr. Sheldon owns either a Bible or an 
Aneid,” he said to himself, as he stopped in his 
rapid pacing of the room; ‘I will open the first 
book y can put my hand upon, and from the 
first line my eye falls upon draw an 
augury.” 
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He looked about the room, Behind the glazed 
doors of the mahogany book-case appeared 
Hume and Smollett, Scott and Shakspeare, and 
conspicuous among these a handsome family 
Bible. But the glazed doors were locked. In 
Mr. Sheldon’s study there appeared to be no 
other books than these few standard works. 
Yes, on some obscure little shelves, low down in 
one of the recesses formed by the projection of 
the fireplace and the chimney, there were three 
rows of large quarto volumes, in dingy, dark- 
green cloth cases. 

What these volumes might contain Valentine 
Hawkehurst knew not, and the very fact of his | 
ignorance rendered these books all the more 
suitable for the purpose of augury. To dip for | 
a sentence into any of these unknown volumes 
would be a leap in darkness more profound than 
he could find in the Bible or the Aneid, where 
his own foreknowledge of the text might unwit- 
tingly influence the oracle. He went over to 
the recess, bent down, and ran his hand along 
the backs of the volumes, with his face turned 
away from the books toward the window. 

“The first obstruction that arrests my hand | 
shall determine my choice of the volume,” he 
said to himself. 

His hand ran easily along the volumes on the 
upper shelf—easily along the volumes on the 
second shelf; and he began to doubt whether | 
this mode of determining his choice could be 
persisted in. But in its progress along the third 
and lowest range of volumes, his hand was ar- 
rested midway by a book which projected about 
half an inch beyond its fellows. 

He took this book out and carried it to the | 
table, still without looking at it. He opened it, | 
or rather let its leaves fall open of their own ac- | 
cord—still without looking at it; and then, with 
a strange superstitious fear—mingled in his 
mind with the natural shame that accompanied 
his conscious folly—he looked at the page before 
him. The line‘on which he fixed his eyes was 
the heading of a letter. It was in larger type 
than the rest of the page, and it was very plain 
to him, as he stood a little way from the table 
looking down at the open book. 

The line ran thus: 

“On. THE FALLIBILITY OF COPPER GAUZE AS | 
A TEST FOR THE DETECTION OF ARSENIC.” | 

The book was a volume of the Lancet; the | 
date twenty years ago. | 

“What an oracle!” thought Valentine, with 
a cynical laugh at his own folly, and some slight | 

} 
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sense of relief. In all feeble tamperings with 
powers invisible, there lurks a sense of terror in 
the weak human heart. He had tempted those 
invisible ones, and the oracle he only half be- 
lieved in might have spoken to his confusion 
and dismay. He was glad to think the line | 
meant nothing. 

And yet, even in this dry-as-dust title of a | 
scientific communication from a distinguished | 
toxicologist, there was some sinister signifi- | 
cance. It was the letter of a great chemist: 
who demonstrated therein the fallibility of all 
tests in relation to a certain poison. It was one 
of those papers which, while they aid the cause 
of science, may also further the dark processes 
of the poisoner, by showing him the forces he 
has to encounter, and the weapons with which 
he may defend himself from their power. It is 
needless to dwell here upon the contents of this 
letter—one of a series on the same subject, or 
range of subjects. Valentine read it with eager 
interest. For him it had a terrible importance 
in its relation to the past/and to the present. 

‘‘T let the book fall open, and it opened at 
that letter,” he thought to himself. ‘‘ Will it 
open there a second time I wonder?? 

He repeated the experiment, and the book 
sh in the same place. Again and again; 
the book opened as before. Again, many times, 
and the result was still the same. 

After this he examined the book, and found 
that it had been pressed open at this page, as by 
a reader leaning on the oven volume. He ex- 
amined it still more closely, and found here and 
there on the page faint indications of a pencil, 
which had underscored certain lines, and the 
marks of which had been as far as possible 
érased. The deductions'to be drawn from these | 
small facts seemed only too clear to Valentine | 
Hawkehurst. By some one reader the pages had | 
been deliberately and carefully studied. “Could | 
he doubt that reader to have been the man in 
whose possession he found the book, the man 
whom that very day he had heard plainly de- 
nounced as a poisoner? | 

He drew’ out the previous volume, and in this 
a rapid search revealed to him a second fact sig- | 
nificant as the last. 

An old envelope marked the place where ap- 
peared an article on the cottieldlended common 
to the diagnostics of a certain type of low fever, 
and the diagnostics of a certain class of poisons. 
Here the volume again opened of itself, and a 
blot of ink on the page seemed to'lindicate that + 
the open book had been leaned upon by a person 
engaged in making memoranda of its contents. 
Nor was this all.” The forgotten envelope that 
marked the place had ‘its own dismal signi 
cance. The post-mark bore the date of the year | 
andthe month in which Charlotte’s father had 


died. 9 
While this volume was: still open in his hand, 


| plication toward 


the door opened suddenly, and Mrs. Woolper 
came into the room. 

She had kept Valentine waiting more than 
half an hour. He had little more than half an 
hour at most in which to break the ice of abso- 
lute strangeness, and sound the very depths of 
this woman’s character. If she had come to him 
earlier, when his plan of action was clear and 
definite, his imagination in abeyance, he would 
have gone cautiously to work, with slowness and 
deliberation. Coming to him now, when his 
mind, unsettled by the discovery of fresh evi- 
dence against Philip Sheldon, was divided be- 
tween the past and the present, she took him off 
his guard, and he plunged at once into the sub- 
ject that absorbed all his thoughts. 

Mrs. Woolper looked from Valentine to the 
open books on the table with a vague terror in 
her face. 

“T am sorry I was so long, sir; but I'd been 
polishing the grates and fenders, and such like, 
and my hands and face were blacker than a 
sweep’s, I hope there’s nothing wrong at the 
seaside, where Miss—” 

“There is much that’s wrong, Mrs. Wa oe 
py sseesk: irrecoverably wrong. Miss Halliday 
is ill, very ill—doomed to die, if she remain in 
your master’s keeping.” 

Lord help us, Mr. Hawkehurst! what do 
you mean?” 

The terror in her face was no longer“a vague 
terror. It had taken a form and substance; 


and was a terror unutterably hideous, if ever 


human countenance gave expression to human 
thought. 

“T mean that your master is better skilled in 
the use of the agents that kill than the agents 
that cure. Charlotte’s father came to Philip 
Sheldon’s house a hale, strong man, in the very 
prime of manhood. In that house he sickened 
of a nameless disease, and died, carefully tend- 
ed by his watchful*friend. The came careful 
watcher stands by Charlotte Halliday’s death- 


bed, and she is dying!” 
es Dying! Oh, sir, for God’s sake, don’t say 
that!’ 


“ She is dying: as her father died before her, 
by the hands o Philip Sheldon.” 
“Oh, sir! Mr. Hawkehurst!” cried the old 
woman, with Sap hands lifted in piteous su 
er master’s denouncer. ‘‘It’s 
not true. It isnot true. For God’s dear love 
don’t tell me it is true! Inursed him when he 
was a baby, sir; and there wasn’t a little trouble 
I had to bear with him that didn’t make him 
all the dearer to me. -I have sat up all the night 
through, sir, times and often, when he was ill, 
and have heard Barlingford church-clock strike 


| every hour of the long night; and oh, if I had 


known that this could ever come to him, I should 
have wished him dead in the little crib where he 
lay and seemed so innocent. TI tell you, sir, it 
can’t be true. His father and mother had been 
respected and looked up to in Barlingford for 
many a year. His grandfather and grand- 
mother before them. There isn’t a name that 
stands better in those parts than the name of 
Sheldon. Do you think such a man would 
poison his friend?” 

“Tsaid nothing about poison, Mrs.-Woolper,” 
said Valentine sternly. 

This woman had known all, and had held her 
tongue like the rest, it seemed. To Valentine 
there was unutterable horror in the thought 
that a cold-blooded murder could be thus perpe- 
trated in the sight of several people, and yet no 
voice be raised to denounce the assassin. 

“And this is our modern civilization!” he 
said to himself. ‘Give me the desert or the 
jungle. The sons of Bowanee are no worse than 

r, Sheldon, and one might be on one’s guard 
against them.” 

Nancy Woolper looked at him aghast. He 
had said nothing about poison! What, then— 
had she betrayed her master? 


He saw that she had known, or strongly sus- 
pected, the worst, in the case of Tom Halliday: 
and that she would easily be influenced to do all 


he wanted of her. 

“Mrs. Woolper, you must help me to save 
Charlotte,” he said, with intensity. “You made 
no attempt to save her father, though you sus- 
pected the cause of his death, I have this day 
seen Mr. Burkham, the doctor who attended 
Mr. Halliday, and from his lips I havé heard the 
truth. I want you to accompany me to Has- 
tings, and to take your place by Charlotte’s bed 
as her nurse and guardian. If Mr. Sheldon sus- 

ects your knowledge of the past, and I have 
ittle doubt that he does ”—a look in the house- 
keeper’s face told him that he was right—“ you 


| are of all people best fitted to guard that dear 


girl. Your part will not be a difficult one. If 
we dare remove her, we will remove her beyond 
the reach of that man’s power. If not, your 
task will be to prevent food or medicine, that 
his hand has touched, from approaching her 
li You can doit. Tt sill eal be a question 

tact and firmness, We shall have one of the 
greatest’ doctors in London for our guide.” Will 


ou_come?? 
“T don’t believe my master’ poisoned his 
oolper, doggedly. “J 


friend,” said Nan 
‘se believe it. ou can’t force me to think 


of “him I loved when I was little and help- 
less, and carried him in my arms. What are 
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you and your fine London doctor, Mr. Burkham 
—he was but a poor fondy, as I mind well—that 
I should take your word against my master? 
If that young man thought as Mr. Halliday was 
being isoned, why didn’t he speak out, like a 
man, fhen? It’s a fine piece of work to bring it 
up against my master eleven years afterward. 
As for young missy, she’s as sweet a young 
creature as ever lived, and I’d do anything to 
serve her. But I won’t think and I can’t think 
that my master would hurt.a hair of her head. | 
What would he gain by it?” j 
‘He has settled that with himself. He has | 


“What does that mean?” 

‘Who knows? I Pray God that he may have 
| overreached himself. I have set a watch upon 
my dear love, and no further harm shall come. 
to her. I am going to fetch Jr. Jedd.” 


“ And you are not afraid of Phil’s smelling a. | 


; rat?” 


“Tam afraid of nothing that he can do hence- | 
forward. If it is not too late to save her, I will | 


| save her.” : ? 

He waited for no more, but jumped into the 
cab. 
“London Bridge terminus! You must get: 


gained by the death of Tom Halliday, and de- | me there by a quarter to five,” he said to the 


pend upon it he has made his plans to gain by | 
the death of Tom Halliday’s daughter.” 

‘‘T won’t believe it,” the old woman repeated, | 
in the same dogged tone. | 
For such resistance as this Mr. Hawkehurst 
was in no manner prepared. He looked ati his 
watch. The half-hour was nearly gone. 
was little more time for ar ent. | 
“Great heaven!” he said to himself, ‘‘ what 
argument can I employ to influence this woman’s 
obdurate heart?” 

What argument indeed? He knew of none | 
stronger than those he had used. He stood for | 
some moments baffled and helpless, staring ab- 
sently at the face of his watch, and wondering | 
what he was to do next. 

As he stood thus there came a loud ringing | 
of. the bell, following quickly on the sound of | 


wheels grinding against the curb-stone. 
Mrs. Woolper opened the door and looked out | 
into the hall. | 


“Tt’s master!” cried one of the maids, emerg- | 
ing from the disor gamized dining-room, ‘‘and , 
missus and Miss Halliday, and Miss Paget—and | 
all the house topsy-turvy!” 4 

* Charlotte here!” exclaimed | Valentine. 
“You are dreaming, gicl.” 

“« And you told me she was dying!” said Mrs. 
Woolper, with a look of triumph. ‘‘ What be- , 
comes of your fine story now?” 

“Tt is Miss Halliday!” cried the house-maid, 
as she opened the door. ‘‘ And, oh, my,” sheadd- 
ed, looking back into the hall with a sorrowful 
face, ‘how bad she do look!” 

Valentine ran out to the gate. Yes; there 


were two cabs, one laden with luggage, the two | 


eabmen busy about the doors of the vehicles, a 
little group of stragglers waiting to see the inva- 
lid young lady alight. It was the next bestthing | 
to a funeral. i 

** Oh, don’t she look white!” cried a shrill girl, , 
with a baby in her arms. 

‘Tn a decline, I dessay, pore young thing,” 
said a matron, aside to her companion. 

Valentine dashed among the group of strag- | 
glers. He pushed away the girl with the baby, 
the house-maid who had run out behind him, Mr. 
Sheldon, the cabman, every one; and in the next 
moment Charlotte was in his arms, and he was 
cavrying her into the house. 

de felt as if he had been in a dream; and all 
that exceptional force which the dreamer some- 
times feels he felt. in this crisis. He carried his 
dear burden into the study, followed by Mr. Shel- 
don and Diana Paget. The face that drooped | 
upon his shoulder showed deadly white against 
his dark-blue coat; the hand which he clasped 
in his, ah, how listless and feeble! 

“Valentine!” the girl said, ina low, drows. 
voice, lifting her eyes to his face, ‘‘is this 
you? I have been so ill, so tired; and they 
would bring me away. To be near the doctors, 
papa says. 
me?” i 

‘““-Yes, dear, with God’s help. I am glad he 


has brought you here. And now I must run | 


away,’ he said, when he had placed Charlotte 
in Mr 


. Sheldon’s arm-chair, ‘‘for a very little , 


while, darling. I have seen a doctor, a man in 
whom I have more confidence than I have in 
Dr. Doddleson, I am_ going to fetch him, my 


dearest,” he added tenderly, as he felt the fee- | 


ble hand cling to his; ‘‘Is not be long. Do 
you think I shall not hurry back to you? My 
dearest one, when I return, it will be to stay 
with you—forever.” 

She was too ill to note the significance of his 
words; she only knew that they gave her com- 
fort. He hurried from the room. In less than 
an hour he must be at the London Bridge ter- 
minus, or in all probability the five-o’clock train 
would carry Dr. Jedd to St. Leonard’s; and on 
Dr. Jedd his chief hope rested. 

“Do you believe me now?” he asked of Mrs. 
Wool ory as he went out into the hall. 

“‘T do,” she answered in a whisper; ‘and I 
will do what you want.” 

She took his hand in her wrinkled, horny palm 
oud gra' it firmly. He felt that in this firm 
:vressure there was a promise sacred as aay oath 
over registered on earth. He met Mr. Sheldon 


on the threshold, and passed him without a ; 


word, ‘The time might come in which he would 
have to mask his thoughts, and stoop to the hate- 
ful hypocrisy of civility to this man; but he had 
not yet, schooled himself to do this. At the gate 
he met George Sheldon. f 

‘‘ What’s up now?” asked the lawyer, 

“Did you send your message?” 

. Yes; I telegraphed to Phil.” 

“Jt has been trouble wasted. He has brought 

her home,” 


There | 


Will any doctors be able to cure | 


driver. 
George Sheldon went no further than the gate. 
of his brother’s domain. 


‘‘T wonder whether the Harold’s Hill people | 


will send that telegram after him,” he thought. 


“Ttll be rather unpleasant for Fred Orcott. if. 


they do, But it’s ten to one they won't. The 
| normal condition of every sea-side lodging- 
house keeper is one degree remoyed from idi- 
ocy.” 


BOOK NINTH. — THROUGH THE FUR- 
NACE. 


CHAPTER I. 
SOMETHING TOO MUCH. 


“Ts that young man mad?’ asked Philip Shel- 
don, as he went into his study immediately after 
Valentine had passed bim in the hall. 

The question was not addressed to any partic- 
war ntviduet: and Diana, who was standin, 
near the door by which Mr. Sheldon entered, 
took upon herself to answer it. 

“T think he is very anxious,” she said in a 
half-whisper. 

“What brought him here just now? He did. 
not know we were coming home.” 

Mrs. Woolper answered this question. 

“He came for something for Miss Charlotte, 
sir; some books as she’d had from the library. 
They’d not been sent back; and he came to see 
about their being sent.” 

‘What books?? murmured Charlotte. But a. 
ressure from Mrs. Woolper’s hand prevented 
er saying more. 

“T never encountered an 

self-command,” said Mr. 


one with so little 
heldon. ‘If he is 


| going torush in and out of my house in that 


manner, I must really put a stop to his visits al- 
together. I cannot suffer that kind of thing. 
For Charlotte’s welfare quiet is indispensable ; 
and if Mr. Hawkehurst’s ipresiate is to bringr 
noise and excitement, Mr. Hawkehurst must noib 
eross this threshold.” 

He spoke with suppressed anger; with such 
evident effort to restrain his anger that it woulcl 
have seemed as if his inl uateon against Valen- 
tine was no common wrath. 

Charlotte caught his last words. 

“Dear papa,” she pleaded in her faint voice, 
“pray do not be angry with Valentine; he is so 
anxious about me.” 

“Tam not angry with him; but while you are 
ill, I will have quiet—at any price.” 

“Then I’m sure you should not have brought 
Charlotte home,” exclaimed Georgy, in tones of 
wailing and lamentation; ‘for of ‘all the mise- 
ries in life, there is nothing worse than coming 
home in the very midst of a Senora cleaning. 
It was agreed between Ann Woolper and me 
that there should be a pare cleaning while we 
were away atthe seaside. We were to beaway 
a fortnight, and pi casa od to be as neat as 
a new pin when we came home, But here we 
are back in less than a week, and everything at 
sixes and sevens. Where we are to dine I know 
not; and as for the carpets, they are all away at 
the beatin piaees and Ann tells me they won’t 
be home ti iday.” 

“We can exist without carpets,” answered 
Mr. Sheldon in a hard, dry voice. ‘‘I suppose 
they are seeing to Miss Halliday’s room?’ he 
added, addressing himself to Mrs. Woolper. 
Bao don’t you go and look after them, Nan- 
cy, 

“Sarah knows what-she has to do. The bed- 
rooms was done first; and there’s not much amiss 
in Miss Charlotte’s room.” 

Mr. Sheldon dropped wearily into a chair. He 
looked pale and haggard. Throughout the jour- 
ney he had been unfailing in his attention to the 
| invalid; but the journey had been fatiguing; for 
Charlotte Halliday was very ill—so ill as to be 
unable to avoid inflicting trouble upon others. 
The weariness—the dizziness—the dull intervals 
of semi-consciousness—the helpless, tottering 
walk, which was like the walk of intoxication 
1ather than ordinary weakness—the clouded 
sight—all the worst symptoms of this nameless 
disease, had every hour grown more alarming. | 

Against this journey to London Mrs. Sheldon 
, and Diana had pleaded—Georgy with as much 
, earnestness as she could command; Diana as 
, forcibly as she dared argue a question in which 
| her voice had so little weight. 
| But upon this. point . Sheldon was ada- 


| mant, 

|. “She will be better off in London,” he said, 

| resolutely. ‘‘ This up to the seaside was a 
whim of my wife’s; and, like most other whims 
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| to the force of circumstances, 


! of my wife’s, it has entailed trouble and ex- 


mse upon me. Of course, I know that Georgy 

id it for the best,” he added, in reply to a re- 
proachful ** Oh, Philip!” from Mrs. Sheldon. 

‘But the whole business has been a mistake. 
No sooner are we comfortably settled down 
here, than Hawkehurst takes it into his head 
to be outrageously alarmed about Charlotte, and 
wants to bring half a dozen doctors round the 
poor girl’s bed, to her inevitable peril; for inan 
illmess which begins and ends in mental depres- 
sion, all appearance of alarm is calculated to do 
mischief.” 

Having said this, Mr. Sheldon lost no time in 
making arrangements for the journey. <A car- 
riage was ordered; all possible preparations were 
made for the comfort of the invalid—everything 
that care or kindness could do was done; but the 
cruelty of the removal was not the less obvious. 
Georgy wailed piteously about the sixes and 
sevens to which they were being taken. Diana 
eared nothing about sixes and sevens, but she 
felt supreme indignation against Charlotte's 
step-father, and she did not attempt to conceal 
her feelings. 

Nor was it without an effort to oppose Mr. 
Sheldon’s authority that Miss Paget succumbed 

> the She appealed to 
his wife. 


“Dear Mrs. Sheldon, I beg you not to suffer 
Lotta’s removal,” she said, earnestl “Youdo 
not,know how ill she is—nor can Mr. Sheldon 
know, or he would not take such a step. Asher 
mother, your authority is superior to his; you 


| have but to say that she shall not be taken from 
| this house in her present state of prostration and 


sickness.” 

“T have only to say!” cried Georgy, piteously. 
“Oh, Diana, how can you say such a thing? 
What would be Mr. Sheldon’s feelings if I were 
to stand up against him, and declare that Char- 
lotte should not be moved? And he so anxious 
too, and so clever. I’m sure his conduct about 
my poor dear Lotta is positively beautiful. I 
never saw such anxiety. Why he has grown 
ten year's older in his looks since the beginning 
of her illness. People go on about step-father 
this, and step-father that, until a poor young 
widow is almost frightened to marry again. 
But I don’t believe a real father ever was more 
thoughtful or more careful about a real daugh- 
ter than Philip has been about Lotta, And 
what a poor return it would be, if I were to op- 
pose him now, when he says that the removal 
will be for Charlotte’s good, and that she will be 
near clever doctors—if she should require clever 
doctors. You don’t know how experienced he 
is, and how thoughtful. I shall never forget his 
kindness to poor Tom.” 

“Yes,” exclaimed Miss Paget, impatiently, 
“but Mr. Halliday died.” 

‘Oh, Diana,” whimpered Georgy, ‘I did not 
think you could beso unkind as to remind me 
of that.” 

‘J only want to remind you that Mr. Sheldon 
is not infallible.” 

Mr. Sheldon entered the room at this junc- 
ture, and Diana left it, passionately indignant 
against the poor weak creature, to whom no 
orieies no danger, could give strength of mind or 
Ww. 


“ A sheep would make some struggle for her 
lamb,” she thought, angrily. ‘‘ Mrs. Sheldon is 
lower than a sheep.” 

It was the first time she had thought unkind- 
ly of this weak soul, and her anger soon melted 
to pity for the powerless nature which Mr. Shel- 
don held in such supreme control. She made 
no further attempt at resistance after this; but 
went to Charlotte’s room and prepared for the 
journey. 

“Oh, why am I to be moved, dear?” the girl 
asked, piteously. ‘‘I am to ill too be moved.” 

“Tt is for your good, darling. Mr. Sheldon 
wants you to be near the great te ecu who 
can give you health and strength.’ 

“here are no physicians who can do that. 
et me stay here, Di. Beg papa to let me stay 

ere, 

Diana hid her face upon the invalid’s shoul- 
der. Her tears,choked her. To repress her 
ief was agony scarcely endurable. But she 
id hide all trace of anger and sorrow, and cheer- 
ed the helpless traveler throughout the weari- 
ness of the journey. 


Charlotte was lying on a sofa in her bedroom, 
with Mrs. Woolper in attendance upon her, when 
Dr. Jedd arrived. It wasa quarter to six, and 
the low western sunshine flooded the room, 

The physician came with Valentine, and did 
not ask to see Mr. Sheldon before going to his 
patient's room, He told the house-maid who a.’- 
mitted him to show the way to Miss Halliday’; 
room. 
ee ae nurse is there, I suppose?’ he said to 

6 girl, 

‘Yes, sir; leastways Mrs. Woolper.” 

“That will do.” tat 

Mr. Sheldon heard the voice in the hall, and 
came out of the library as the doctor mounted 
the first step of the stairs. — 

“Who is this? What is this?’ he asked of 
Valentine Hawkehurst. 

‘I told you I was not satisfied with Dr. Dou 
dleson’s opinion,” answered the young mai 


CHA 


coolly. _ ‘This gentleman is. here by appoint- 
qment with me.” ; 

“And pray by what right do you bring a 
doctor of your own choosing to visit my step- 
daughter without previous consultation with 
me? 

“By the right of my love for her. I am not 
satisfied as to the medical treatment your step- 
daughter has received in this house, Mr. Shel- 
don, and I want to be satisfied. Miss Halliday 
is something more than your step-daughter, re- 
member: she is my promised wife. Dr. Jedd’s 
opinion will be more assuring to me than the 
opinion of Dr. Doddleson.” 

At the sound of Dr. Jedd’s name Mr. Sheldon 
started slightly. It was a name he knew only 
too well—a name he had seen among the medi- 
cal witnesses in the great Fryar trial, the record 
of which had for him possessed a hideous fasci- 
nation. He had fancied himself in the poisoner 
Fryar’s place; and the fancy had sent an icy 
chil through his veins. But in the next minute 
he had said to himself, ‘‘I am not such a reck- 
less fool as that man Fryar was; and have run 
no such risks as he ran.” 

At the name of Jedd the same icy shiver ran 
through his veins again. His tone of PAS Ae 
anger changed to a tone of civility which was 
almost sycophantic. 

*T have the honor to know Dr. Jedd by re- 
pute very well indeed, and I withdraw my ob- 

ection to your course of proceeding, my dear 
awkehurst; though I am sure Dr. Jedd will 
agree with me that such a course is completely 
against all professional etiquette, and that Dr. 
Doddleson will have the right to consider him- 
self aggrieved.” , 

“There are cases in which one hardly consid- 
ers professional etiquette. I shall be very happy 
to meet Dr. Doddleson to-morrow morning. 
But as Mr. Hawkehurst was very anxious that 
I should see Miss Halliday to-night, I consented 
to waive all ceremony, and come with him on 
the spot.” 

**T can not blame his anxiety to secure so 
valuable an opinion. I only wonder what lucky 
star euided him to so excellent an adviser.” 

Mr. Sheldon looked from Dr. Jedd to Valen- 
tine Hawkehurst as he said this. The physician’s 
face told him no more than he might have learn- 
ed from a blank sheet of paper. Valentine’s 
face was dark and gloomy; but that gloomy 
darkness might mean no more than natural 

rief, 
ee I will take you to my step-daughter’s room 
at once,” he said to the physician. 

“T think it will be better for me to see the 
young lady alone,” the doctor answered coolly ; 

‘that is to say, in the presence of her nurse 
only.” 

OAs you please,” Mr. Sheldon replied. . 

He went back to his study. Georgy was sit- 
ting there, whimpering in a feeble way at inter- 
vals, and near her sat Diana, silent and gloomy. 
A settled gloom, as of the grave itself, brooded 
over the house. Mr. Sheldon flung himself into 
a chair with an impatient gesture. He had 
sneered at the inconvenience involved in un- 
carpeted floors, but he was beginning to feel the 
aggravation of that’ inconvenience. These two 
women in his study were insupportable to him. 
It seemed as if there was no room in the house 
in which he could be alone; and just now he 
had bitter need of solitary meditation. 

“Let them arrange the dining-room some- 
how, carpet or no carpet,” he said to his wife. 
“We must have some room to dine in; and I 
ean’t have you here, Georgy; I have letters to 
write.” 


Mrs. Sheldon and Diana were not slow to take |. 


the hint. 

“Tm sure I don’t want to be here, or any- 
where,” exclaimed Georgy in piteous accents; 
“T feel so miserable about Charlotte, that if I 
could lie down and die, it would be a comfort to 
me. And it really seems a mockery having 
dinner at such a time. It’s just as it was du- 
ting poor Tom’s illness: there were fowls and 
all sorts of things cooked, and no one ever ate 
them.” 

“For God’s sake, go away!” cried Mr. Shel- 
don passionately; ‘your perpetual clack is tor- 
ture to me.” 

Georgy hurried from the room, followed close- 
ly by Diana. , 

“Did you ever see any one more anxious?” 
Mrs. Sheldon asked, with something like pride. 

“T would rather see Mr. Sheldon less anxi- 
ous,” Diana answered gravely. 


CHAPTER II. 
DR. JEDD’S OPINION, 

ALONE, Philip Sheldon breathed more freely. 
He paced the room, waiting for the appearance 
of the doctor; and with almost every turn he 
looked at the clock upon the chimney-piece. 


How intolerable seemed the slow progress of | tr 
| cian’s shoulder. 


the moments! How long that man Jedd was 
staying in the sick-room! And yet, not long: 
it wanes Philip Sheldon, who was losing count 
of time. Where was Valentine? He opened 
the door of the room, and looked out. ‘Yes, 
there was a figure on the stairs. The lover was 
waiting the physician’s verdict. 

A door on the landing above opened, and the 
step of the doctor sounded on the upper flight. 


“don had before received. He looked at 


Mr. Sheldon waited for Dr. Jedd’s appear- | 
| 


ance, 

“T shall be glad to hear your opinion,” he 
said quietly; and the doctor followed him into 
the study. Valentine followed the doctor, to 
Mr. Sheldon’s evident surprise. 

“Mr. Hawkehurst is very anxious to hear 
what I have to say,” said Dr. Jedd; “and I 
really see no objection to his hearing it.” 

“Tf you have no objection, I can have none,” 
Mr. Sheldon answered. ‘‘I must confess, your 
course of proceeding appears to me altogether 
exceptional, and—” a 

“Yes, Mr. Sheldon; but then, you see, the 
case is altogether an exceptional case,” said the 
pbysician gravely. 

“You think so?” 

‘Decidedly. The young lady is in extreme 
danger. Yes, Mr. Sheldon, in extreme danger. 
The mistake involved in her removal to-day is a 
mistake which I can not denounce too strong- 
ly. If you had wanted to kill your step-daugh- 
ter, you could scarcely have pursued a more 
likely course for the attainment of your object. 
No doubt you were actuated by the most ami- 
able motives. I can only regret that you should 
have acted without competent advice.” 

“T believed myself acting for the best,” re- 
plied Philip Sheldon in a strange, mechanical 
way. : 

He was trying to estimate the true meaning 
of the doctor’s address. Was he merely ex- 
pressing anger against an error of ignorance or 
stupidity; or was there a more fatal significance 
in his words? 

“You overwhelm me,” the stock-broker said, 
presently; “you positively overwhelm me, by 
your view of my daughter’s condition. Dr. 
Doddleson apprehended no danger. He saw our 
dear girl on Sunday morning—yesterday morn- 
ing,” added Mr. Sheldon, wonder-stricken to 
find that the interval was so brief between the 
time in which he had walked with Valentine 
and Dr. Doddleson in the garden at Harold’s 
Hill, and the present moment. To Valentine it 
seemed still more wonderful. What a bridge- 
less gulf between yesterday morning and to- 
night! All his knowledge of this man Sheldon, 
all the horror involved in Tom Halliday’s death, 
had come upon him in that brief span. 

‘**T should like to see Dr. Doddleson’s prescrip- 
tions,” said Dr. Jedd, with grave politeness. 

Mr. Sheldon produced them from his pocket- 
book with an unshaken hand. No change of 
countenance, no tremulous hand, no broken 
voice, betrayed his ay eg The one dis- 
tinguishing mark of his manner was an absent, 
half-mechanical tone, as of a man whose mind 
is employed otherwise than in the conversation 
of the moment. Prompt at calculation always, 
he was at this crisis engaged in a kind of men- 
tal arithmetic. ‘The chances of defeat, so 
much; the chances of detection—” 

A rapid survey of his position told him what 
those chances were. Detection by Dr. Jedd? 
Yes. That had come to him already, perhaps. 
But would any actual harm to him come of such 
detection? 

He calculated the chances for and against 
this—and the result was in his favor. That Dr. 
Jedd should form certain opinions of Miss Hal- 
liday’s case was one thing; that he should give 
public utterance to those opinions was another 


thing. 

Sy What ean his opinion matter to me?’ Mr. 
Sheldon asked himself; “ opinion cannot touch 
me in a case where there is no such thing as 
certainty. He has seen the dilatation of the 
ermal that old fool Doddleson saw it—and 

as taken fright. But no jury in England 
would hang a man on such evidence as that; or 
if a jury could be found to put the rope round 
a man’s neck, the British public and the British 
press would be pretty sure to get the rope taken 
off oa . 

“Chlorie ether, spirits of ammonia—hum, 
ha, hum—yes,” muttered Dr. Jedd, looking at 
one prescription. ‘‘ Quinine, yes; aqua pura,” 
he murmured, looking at another. 

He threw them aside with a half-contemptu- 
ous gesture; and then took up a pen and began 
to write. 

“My mode of treatment will be quite differ- 
ent from that adopted by Dr. Doddleson,” he 
said; but I apprehend no difficulty in bringing 
that gentleman round to my view of the case 
when we meet.” 

As he wrote his prescription, Philip Sheldon 
rose and looked over his shoulder. 

The form of the prescription told him that Dr. 
Jedd knew—all! He had suspected this from 
the first; and the confirmation of this suspicion 
did not shake him. He grew firmer, indeed; 
for now he knew on what ground he was stand- 
ing, and what forces were arrayed against him. 

*T really do not understand the basis of ‘your 
treatment,” he said, still looking over the physi- 


Dr. Jedd turned his'chair with a sudden move- 
ment and faced him. 

“Am I talking to Mr. Sheldon the stock- 
al or Mr. Sheldon the surgeon-dentist?’ he 
asked, 

This was a blow. This allusion to the “aes 
was a sharper stroke than any that a hee el- 

en- 
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| did it mean, this mention o 
blabbing fool George had talked to his friend of 


tine; from Valentine to the phy bicign, . mace 
e past? al 


the days in Fitzgeorge street, no doubt; and 
Valentine had blabbed Mr. Sheldon’s antecedents 
to the physician. 

Was this what it all meant? Or did it mean 
more than this? Whatever it might mean, he 
faced the hidden danger, and met the uncer- 
tainties of his position as calmly as he met its 
certainties. 

“‘T have no desire to interfere with your treat- 
ment,” he said, very quietly; ‘‘ but I have some 
knowledge of the Pharmacopceia, and I confess 
myself quite at a loss to understand your pre- 
scription.” 

“Dr. Doddleson will understand it when he 
has heard my opinion. There is no time to be 
lost.—Mr. Hawkehurst, will you take this to the 
chemist, and wait for the medicine? Miss Halli- 
day can not take it toosoon, I shall be here 
to-morrow at nine o’clock.—If you wish me to 
see Dr. Doddleson, Mr. Sheldon, you will per- 
haps arrange an appointment with him for that 
hour.” 

“Tt is rather an early hour.” 

“No hour is too early in a case attended with 
so much danger. Perhaps it would be as well 
for me to call on Dr. Doddleson as I drive home. 
I shall make a point of seeing Miss Halliday 
twice a day. I find your housekeeper a very 
sensible person. She will remain in close attend- 
ance upon the sick-room; and I must beg that 
there is no quackery—no home-made remedies. 
Thave given your housekeeper all directions as 
to treatment and diet, and she has my orders to 
allow no one but herself in the invalid’s room. 
There is a marked tendency to delirium, and 
quiet is indispensable.” 

“T have said as much myself,” answered Mr. 
Sheldon. 

“Mr. Hawkehurst will undertake to see to the 
making-up of my prescriptions,” continued Dr. 
Jedd, as he drew on his gloves. ‘He is very 
anxious about the young lady, and it will afford 
him some relief of mind to be employed in her 
service. No, thanks,” he said, putting aside Mr. 
Sheldon’s hand as that gentleman offered him 
his fee. “I have already received my honora- 
rium from Mr. Hawkehurst.” 

There was no more to be said. The physician 
wished the two men good-evening; and returned 
to his carriage to be driven home to dinner by 
way of Plantagenet Square, where he saw Dr. 
Doddleson, and appointed to meet him next 
day, much to the delight of that individual, who 
te Pye to be engaged in a case with the great 


Valentine left the house on the heels of the 
Doctor. He came back in about twenty minnies 
with the medicine. He did not go to the prin- 
cipal gate, but to the little side-gate, near the 
offices of the Gothic Villa—a gate to which 
butchers and bakers came with their wares in 
the morning. 

“T want to see Miss Paget,” he said to the 
maid who answered his summons; “ and I want 
to see her without disturbing Mr. and Mrs. Shel- 
don. Do you know where to find her?” 

“Yes, sir; she’s in her own room. I took her 
a cup of tea there ten minutes ago. She’s gota 
headache with fretting about our poor young 


‘lady, and she won’t go down to dinner with mias- 


ter and missus.” 

“Will you ask her to step out here and speak 
to me for afew minutes?” 

“Won't you come in-doors and see her, sir?” 

“No; I'd rather see her in the garden.” 

It was still daylight here, but it was growing 
shadowy among the avenues in Kensington Gar- 
ders. The gate near which Valentine waited 
was not to be seen from the windows of dining 
or drawing-room. 

The housemaid ran off to summon Miss Paget, 
and in less than five minutes Diana appeared, 
dressed in her hat and garden-jacket. 

“Will you come out into the road with me, 
dear?” asked Valentine. ‘I U.gve something se- 
rious to say to you.” 

““And T am so axious to hear what the doc- 
tor has said,” answered Diana, as she took Val- 
entine’s arm. 

The road before the lawn was very quiet at 
this hour of the evening, and here they were 
safely beyond Mr. Sheldon’s ken. 

“ell me’ the doctor’s opinion, Valentine,” 
Diana said eagerly. ‘Does he think the case 
very serious?’ 

*“He does, It is more serious than you or T 
could have imagined, if Providence had not 
helped me to discover the truth.” 

“ What do mean, Valentine?” 

He gave her in brief the story of his day’s 

work. She listened to him breathlessly, but 
ea n exclamation until his story was fin- 
ished. 
“Tt is most horrible,” she said at Jast; “but I 
believe it is most true. There has been so much 
in that’ man’s conduct that has mystified me; 
and this explains all. But what hly motive 
cam have prompted this hideous crime 

“He believes that he has a beneficial interest 


‘in her death. I cannot fully understand his 


motive + but,-rely be it, there is a motive, and 
a sufficient one. d I have let the man de- 
lude me into belief in his honesty, after Lhad 


been warned against him! But there is no time 
for regrets. Diana, I look to you to help me in 
saving my dear love.” 

“Tt is not too late to save her?” 

“Dr. Jedd will commit himself to no positive 
statement. He tells me she is in danger; but he 
does not refuse all hope. Now listen, my dear. 
Tn that house I have only two people to help me 
—Ann Woolper and yourself. Ann Woolper I 
hold only by a feeble bond. I think she will be 
true to us; De Iam not sure of her, Sheldon’s 
influence over her is a powerful one, and God 
knows what concession he might extort from 
her. She is the ostensible guardian of Charlotte’s 
room; you must contrive to be the real guardi- 
an. You must keep custody over the custodi- 
an. How is your room situated in relation to 
Charlotte’s room?” 

“The doors of the two rooms are exactly op- 

osite.” 

‘Providence favors us there. Can you keep 
watch oyer Charlotte’s door from your room 
without making your guardianship too appar- 
ent?” 

**T can.” 

“Day and night?” 

“Day and night.” 

“God bless you, dear! Her life may be saved 
by your fidelity.” 

‘**T would do as much to render her a smaller 
service.” 

“My dear girl! And now go back to the | 
house. Here is the medicine. You will give 
that into Mrs, Woolper’s hands; she has received 
her instructions from Dr. Jedd, and those in- 
structions leave no room for doubt. If she per- 
mits Sheldon to tamper with the medicine or | 
the food of her patient, she will be the willful 
accomplice of a murderer. I think she may be 
trusted.” 

“‘T will watch her.” 

“The charge of procuring the medicine is 
mine. I shall come to this house many times in 
the course of every day; but Iam bound to pre- 
pare myself for the hour in which Mr. Sheldon | 
may forbid me his house. In that event I shall 
come to this gate. Istuppose theservants would | 
stand by me if you pleaded for me?’ 

““T am sure they would.” 

* And now, dear, go; the medicine is wanted. 
I shall come back in a few hours to inquireif 
there is any change for the better. Go.” 

They had returned to the gate ere this. He 
grasped the hand which she held out to him, and 
stood by the little gate watching her till she dis- 
appeared through the door of the servants’ quar- 
ters. When the door closed, he walked slowly 
away. He had done all that was possible for 
him to do, and now came -his worst misery. 
There was nothing left for him but to wait the 
issue of events. 

What was he to do? Go home to his lodgings 
—eat, drink, sleep? Was it possible for him to 
eat or to sleep while ge at Sa eto life trembled 
in the balance? He walked slowly along the 
endless roads and terraces in a purposeless way. 
Careless Beep pushed against him, or he push- 
ed against them; children brushed past him as 
they ran. What a noisy, busy, clattering world 
it seemed! And she lay dying! Oh, the dron- 
ing, dreary organs, and the hackneyed, com- 
mon tunes, how excruciating they were to him 
to-night! 

He emerged into the high-road by-and-by, in 
all the bustle and riot of Notting Hill. The 
crowded shops, the clamorous people, seemed 
strange to him. It was like the clamor of a 
{orsign city. He walked on past the bustle and 
riot, by the quieter terraces near Holland Park, 
and still held on to Shepherd’s Bush, where he 
went into a little public-house and called for 
some brandy. 

There was a bench on one side of the space in 
front of the bar, and toward this he pushed his 


way. 

Where are you shoving to, my youn; 
swell?” growled a sturd cabman, indignant a‘ 
the outrage inflicted by Valentine’s elbows; but 
in the next moment the ey cabman dashed 
suddenly forward and caught the young swell in 
his strong arms. 

“My eye, young ’un!” he cried; ‘‘ where do 
you want to go to? Here, some one bring a mug 
of cold water; I’m blest if he ain’t in a fit!” 

Happily it. was no fit, only a dead faint into 
whic r. Hawkehurst had fallen, He came 
back to consciousness presently, after a few spoon- 
fuls of brandy had been forced into his mouth, 
and looked about him with a helpless stare. 

““T’'m jiggered if I don’t believe he’s fainted 
for want otf wittles!” cried the cabman, ‘‘ They 
keeps up till they drop, sometimes, these seedy 
swells—walks about. lookin’ like so many Dos- 
says, on a hempty stomach. Here, some one 
bring a plate o’ cold meat, and look «arp about 
it. Pll stand sam.” 

Valentine looked up with a faint smile. 

“ And [ll stand sam for any thing you like to 
order, my friend,” he said, holding out his hand 
to the good-natured cabman. ‘“‘ I’ve eaten noth- 

ing since last night; but I haven’t fasted for 
want of money. ere are worse troubles than 
ent rain pocket, and I’m not unacquainted with 

“Tm sure I beg your paren sir,” said the 
man, sheepishly, yery much ashamed of his be- 
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nevolence; ‘‘ but, you see, it ain’t the fust time | He saw the crowd of busy faces in the House, 


I've seen a swell come to the pavement with a 
cropper, in consequence of having gone it too 
fast, and cleaned hisself out, in a manner of 
speaking.” 


CHAPTER III. 
NON DORMIT JUDAS. 

THE summer darkness closed round the Bays- 
water Villa, but of sleep there was little for any 
one in that household during this sad night. 
Is there not, in almost every household, a mem- 
ory of such days and nights—dread intervals in 


which the common course of life and time seems | 


to be suspended, and all the interests of the uni- 
verse hang upon the fitful breath of one dear 
sufferer? 

Lonely were the watchers in Mr. Sheldon’s 
house. Georgy was in her own room, forbidden 
to disturb the invalid by her restless presence— 
now lying down, now pacing to and fro, now 
praying a little, now crying a little—the very 
ideal of helpless misery. 


and heard the low hum of many voices, and the 
dull sound of the big half-glass doors swinging 
to and fro, and the constant tread of hurrying 
feet. He heard the buzz of voices and the tramp 
of feet stop as suddenly as if that busy tide of 
human life had been arrested by an enchanter’s 
wand. The enchanter is no other than the head- 
waiter of the Stock Exchange, who takes his po- 
sition by a stand in the midst of that great meet- 
ing-place, and removes his hat. 

Aiter that sudden silence comes a faint sound 
of anxious whisperings; and then again a second 
silence, still more profound, prevails in that as- 
sembly. Three times, with wooden hammer 
sounding dull against the wood-work of his 


| stand, the waiter raps his awful rap. To some 


In the sick-room there was no one but the in- | 


valid and Ann Woolper. 
watched Diana Paget, her door ajar, her senses 
sharpened by anxiety, quick to hear the faintest 
sound of footfall on the stairs, or to feel the 
slightest vibration from stealthily-opened door 
on the story below. 

Alone in the study sat Phili 
table where he was accustomed to write—a blank 
sheet of paper before him, a pen held loosely in 
his outstretched hand, and his eyes fixed in an 
unseeing gaze upon the book-case Hipestie-—the 
living image of care. Now that the turmoil 
of the day was done, and there was silence in 
the house, he I set himself to face his posi- 
tion. It was nO trifling task which he had to 
perform. Not one difficulty, or one set of diffi- 
culties, had he to meet and master. The armed 
enemies upspringing from the dragon’s teeth 
which he had sown were not to be set fighting 
among themselves, nor wero they to be smashed 
by any rocks that he could hurl among them. 
They stood around him in an awful circle, and 
turn which way he would, he saw the same ap- 
palling figure, armed to the teeth, and inyinci- 
ble as death. 

What had he to fear? 

Detection of the past crime? No, that was a 
fool’s terror which shook him at the sound of 
Tom Halliday’s name—a child’s fear of the nur 
sery bogie. Detection in the present was more 
to be dreaded. The work that he had done was, 


Sheldon, at the 


according to his belief, work that could not be | 
But there are crimes of | 


proved against him. 
which to be accused is to be condemned. Law- 

ers may plead, and juries may acquit; but the 
Hat of public opinion goes forth against the sus- 
pected wretch, and 
shows the dark brand of Cain. 

For the criminal of almost every shade of 
color, save this one dread hue, society has a 
sanctuary and earth a refuge. The forger may 
find a circle in which the signing of another 
man’s name, under the pressure of circum- 
stances, is held to be a misfortune rather than 
an offense. The swindler has the gentlemanly 
brotherhood and sisterhood of Macaire for his 
family, and need never be lonely. The thief 
may dance away his jovial nights among kin- 
dred spirits, and be carried to his grave by sor- 
rowing fellow-artists. The commer may be jolly 
in his hiding-place among his chosen band of 
brother-coiners. But for the murderer there. is 
no such thing as human sympathy; and, when 
the blood of Nancy dyes his cruel hand, Bill 
Sykes may thank God if he has a dog that will 
follow him to his wretched end, for from man- 
kind he can hope nothing. 

Mr. Sheldon did not contemplate his position 
from any sentimental point of view: but he told 
himself that to be suspected of having poisoned 
his friend, and to be accused of poisoning, or 
attempting to poison, his daughter, would be 
ruin—ruin social and commercial, ruin com- 
plete and irretrievable. 

And having faced one of these dread armed 
antagonists, he passed on to another shadowy 
enemy. 

What if Charlotte recovered, and he escaj 
the taint of uttered suspicion—for Dr. Jedd’s 
private opinion he cared very little—what then? 

Then the grim antagonist lifted his visor and 
pes him the countenance of Commercial 

Ce. 

nless within the next few weeks he could 
command from eight to ten thousand pounds, 
his disgrace as a member of the Stock Exchange 
was inevitable. Charlotte’s death would give 
him the means of raising as much upon the pol- 
icies of assurance obtained by her, and which, 
by the terms of her will, he would inherit. The 
life-insurance people might be somewhat slow 
to setitle his claims; but he had all possible facil- 
ities for the raising of money upon any ible 
security, and he could count upon immediate 
cash in the event of Charlotte’s death. 

But, what,if she should not die? Whatif this 
nameless languor, thismysterious atrophy, taken 

igorously in hand by Dr. Jedd, should be van- 
quished, and the girl should live? 

What indeed? A sharp spasm contracted the 
stock-broker’s hard, cold face, as he pictured to 
himself the result of failure. 


In the room opposite | 


on his forehead forever | 


it is the call of doom. The commercial Nemesis 
hides her awful countenance. Slow and solemn 
sound those three deliberate strokes of the 
wooden hammer. You can hear the stertorous 
breathing of an apoplectic stock-broker; the 
short, panting respiration of some eager specu- 
lator—the rest is silence. And then the voice of 
the waiter—proxy for the commercial Nemesis 
—calmly enunciates the dread decree: 

“Philip Sheldon begs,to inform the members 
of the House that he cannot comply with his 
bargains.” 

A sudden flutter of the leaves of many note- 
books follows that awful announcement. Voices 
rise loud in united utterances of surprise or in- 
dignation. The doors swing to and fro, as hur- 
rying members dash in and out to scan the mar- 
ket and ascertain how far they might be affected 


| by this unlooked-for failure. 


This was the scene which the watcher pictured 
to himself; and for him, fate could wear no 
aspect more terrible. . Respectability, solvency 
suecess—these were the idols to which he had 
given worship and tribute in all the days of his 
life. To propitiate these inexorable ones he had 
sacrificed all the dearest and best blessings which 
earth and heaven offer to mankind. Rest or 
happiness, as other men consider these blessings, 
he had never known; the sense of triumph in 
success of the present, the feverish expectation 
of success in the future—these had stood to him 
in the place of love end hope, pleasure and 
idlesse, all the joys and comforts of this lower 
world, and all the holy dreams of purer pleasures 
in a world to come. 

One vague, brief thought of all that he had 
sacrificed flashed across his brain; and swift 
upon its track followed the thought of what he 
stood to lose. 

Something more than his position upon the 
Stock Exchange was at stake. He had done 
desperate things in the vain hope of sustaining 
that position against the destroying aneep ot 
Fortune’s turning tide. Bills were afloat which 
he must meet, or stand before the world a de- 
tected forger; bills drawn upon companies that 
were shadowy as the regions of their supposed. 
operations. Bills amounting to five thousand 

ounds, drawn upon the Honduras Mahogany 

Yompany, Limited; other bills amounting to 
upward of three thousand pounds against the 
Pennsylvanian Anthracite Coal Corporation, 
Limited. The sum he might raise on the poli- 
cies of insurance would about cover these bills; 
and simultaneously with their withdrawal, fresh 
bilis might be floated, and the horse-leech ery 
of the brokers for contango might be satisfied 
until there came a reaction in the city, and the 
turning tide should float him into some harbor 
of safety. Beyond this harbor shone a splendid 
beacon, the dead girl’s inheritance—his, to claim 
by right of the same will that would give him 
the sum insured upon her life. 

Without this immediate ready money there 
was no extrication from the hideous labyrinth. 
His position had been already too long sus- 
tained by bills of exchange. There were people 
in the city who wanted, in vulgar parlance, to 
see the color of his money. He knew this—and 
knew how frail the tenure by which he held his 

osition, and how dire the crash which would 

url him down to ruin. 

After the proclamation of his inability to meet 
his differences—the Deluge: and looking gloom- 
ily athwart the flood and tempest, he saw neither 
ark nor Ararat, 

Charlotte’s death was the one chance of re- 
demption; and to that event he looked as toa 
figure in a mathematical proposition. Of this 
girl herself, with all her wealth of beauty and 
goodness, of hope and Jove, he had scarcely any 
definite idea. She had so long been no more to 
him than an important figure in the mathemat- 
ics of his life, that. he had lost the power to be- 
hold her in any other light. 

The hardness of his nature was something 
lower than absolute cruelty of heart. It was 
less human than the half-insane ferocity of a 
Nero. It was a calm indifference to the waste 
of human life, which, displayed upon a larger 
field of operation, would have made a monster 
cold and passionless as Sphinx or Chimzera, 

“‘T must see Ann Woolper,” he said to him- 
self presently; ‘‘she will not dare to exclude 
me from that room.” ; 

He listened to the striking of the Bayswater 
clocks, Two o'clock. Within and without the 
house. reigned a Fentcond silence. The room 
immediately over Mx. Sheldon’s study was Char- 


ee 


lotte’s room, and here there had been for a long | 


time no sound of life or movement. - 

‘Asleep, I dare say,” muttered Mr. Sheldon, 
“invalid and nurse both.” ' 

He exchanged his boots for slippers, which he 
kept in a little cupboard below the book-shelves 
among old newspapers, and went softly from the 
room. Lhe gas was burning dimly on the stairs 
and on the landing above. “He opened the door 
of the invalid’s room ope and went in. 

Mrs. Woolper was seated bi 
looked up at him with unwinking eyes. 

“T thought you wasabed, sir,” she said. 

“No; I am too anxious to sleep.” 

“I. think every one is anxious, sir,” Mrs, 
Wosper answered, gravely. 

“ How is your patient?” 


The pretty white curtains of the little brass | 


Arabian bedstead were drawn. 
“She is asleep, sir. She sleeps a great deal. 
The doctor said that was only natural.” : 
“She has taken her medicine, I suppose?” said 
Mr. Sheldon. : 
He glanced round the room as he asked this 
uestion, but could see no trace of medicine-bot- 
tle or glass. 


eside the bed. She | 


“Yes, sir; she has taken it twice, poor dear.” | 


“ Let me look at the medicine.” 


“The strange doctor said as I was to let no | 


one touch it, sir.” 

“Very likely. But that direction doesn’t ap- 
ply to me.” 

‘*He said no one, sir.” 

“You are an old fool,” muttered Mr. Sheldon 


pel aa : 

“ Ah, no, sir,” the housekeeper answered, with 
a profound sigh: “T am wiser than I was when 
poor Mr. Halliday died.” 

This answer, and the sigh, and the look of 
solemn sadness which accompanied it, told him 
that this woman knew all. She had suspected 
him long ago; but against her unsupported sus- 
picion the mere force of his character had pre- 
vailed. She was wiser now; for on this occa- 


| did not know. 


is more womanish than the silliest of you. Good- 


| night.” 


e went into his own room, where he found 
his wife still awake. Her weak lamentings and 
bewailings were insupportable to him; and at 
three o’clock he went down-stairs, put on his 
boots and a light overcoat, and went out into the 
dim regions of Bayswater, whence he saw: the 
sun rise red above the eastern roofs and chim- 
neys, and where he walked until the first clatter 
of hoofs and roll of wheels began to echo through 
the empty streets, and, with faint distant cries 
of sweeps and milkwomen, life’s chorus recom- 
menced. h 

It was seven o’clock when he went back to his 
house and let himself in softly with his latch- 
key. He knew that he had been walking a long 
time, and that he had seen the sun rise; but 
what streets or squares he had been walking he 
e crept up-stairs to his dress- 
ing-room with stealthy footsteps, and made an 
elaborate toilet. At eight o’clock he was seated 
at breakfast in the hastily-arranged dining-room, 


with his newspapers by the side of his cup and } 


saucer. At nine he went into the hall to receive 
Dr. Jedd-and Dr. Doddleson, who arrived 


almost simultaneously. His carefully-arranged | 


hair and whiskers, his well-made, unpretentious 
clothes, his spotless linen, would have done 
credit to an archbishop. Gf all the cares and 
calculations of his long dreary night there was 
no trace, except a certain dullness in his eyes, 
and the dark half-circles below them. 


CHAPTER IV. 
COUNTING THE Cost, 

For four days and four nights there was fear 
and watching in Mr. Sheldon’s house; and-in all 
that time the master never quitted it, except 
stealthily, in the dead of the night, or at early 
daybreak, to roam in a purposeless manner he 
knew not where. The doctors came and went 


Dr. Doddleson once a day, Dr. Jedd two or 


I 
| 


sion suspicion was confirmed by the voice of sci- | 


ence, 

He stood for some minutes looking at his old 
nurse, with a dark, moody face. What could he 
feel except supreme indignation against this wo- 
man who dared to oppose him when he had the 
best right to rely on her faithful service? She 


had promised him her fidelity, and at the first | 
| in vain!” 


hint from a strangor she coolly deserted him 
and went over to the enemy. 

“Do you mean to say that you refuse to let 
me look at the medicine which you have been 
giving to my step-daughter?” he asked. 

“T mean to say that I will obey the orders 
given me by the strange doctor,” the old woman 
answered with a calm sadness of tone, ‘‘ even if 
it turns you against me; you that haye given 
me a comfortable home when there was nothing 
before me but the work-house; ‘you that I car- 
riedin my arms forty yearsago. If it wasany- 
thing less than her dear life that was in danger, 
sir, and if I hadn’t stood by her father’s death- 
bed, I couldn’t stand against you like this. But 
knowing what I do, I will stand firm as a rock 
between you and her: and think myself all the 
more truly your faithful servant because I do 
not fear to offend you.” ; 

“That’s so much arrant humbug, Mrs. Wool- 

xr. I suppose you’ve made your book with 

iss Haliiday and Miss Halliday’s lover, and 
think you can serve your turn best by sticking 
to them and throwing me over the bridge. Tt’s 
only the way of the world. Youw’re genuine 
Yorkshire, and know how to pack your cards 
for winning the trick. But suppose I were to 
spoil your game b turning you out-of-doors, 
neck and crop! What then?” 

“‘T don’t think you’ll do that, sir.” 

“Why not, pray?” 

“‘T don’t think you dare do it, in the face of 
that strange doctor.” 

““You don’t?) And so Dr. Jedd is the master 
of this house, is he?” ; 

“Yes, sir. ‘Till that poor dear young lady is 
well again, if ever that day comes, T think Dr. 
Jedd will be the real master in this house.” 

“By —! Mrs. Woolper, youre a 
hand!” 

He could say no more. Of passionate or de- 
clamatory language he had no command. The 
symbols of thought that obtained in his world 
were of a limited and primitive range. 

“You're a cool hand,” he repeated under his 
breath. And then he turned and left the room, 
opening and closing the door less cautiously 
than on his entrance. 

The door of the opposite room was opened 
softly as he came out into the corridor, and Di- 
ana Paget stood before him, dressed as she had 
been in the day. b 

‘“What!” he exclaimed, impatiently, ‘are 


eool 


you up, too?’ ; rl 
Yes, My. Sheldon. I cannot sleep while | 


Lotta is so ill.” 


self on the sick- 


three times a day—and every one in villasadjoin- 
ing and villas opposite, and even in villas round 
the corner, knew that the stock-broker’s step- 
daughter lay sick unto death; for the white 
horses of Dr. Jedd’s landau were as’ the pale 


| horse of the Pale Rider himself, and where they 


““Humph! I i ‘you mean to get your- | 
? 


and give us another invalid 
to nurse,” 

“T will not trouble you to nurse me’ if T should 
be ill.” 

“ Ah!” growled the stock-broker, as he went 
to his own room, ‘‘you area pack gf silly women 
altogether; and your fine frien¢ 


) get. 


came was danger or death.. Ah! thank God! to 
some they have brought hope and. blessing; not 
always the dread answer, ‘* You have called me 


Valentine Hawkehurst came many times in 
the day; but between him and Mr. Sheldon 
there could be no safe meeting; and the lover 
came quietly to the little gate, where a kindly 
housemaid gave him a little note from Diana Pa- 
Miss Paget wrote half a dozen little notes 
of this kind in the course of every day, but she 
never left her post in the room opposite the sick- 


see She complained of headache, or of 
some vague illness which prevented her taking 
her meals in the dining-room, and Mr. Sheldon 


was fain to be satisfied with this explanation of 
her conduct. 

She was on guard; and the wretched master 
of the\house knew that she was on guard, and 
that if Ann Woolper could be bought over or 
frightened into compliance with his wishes, this 
girl would still remain, faithful as watch-dog, by 
the door of her friend and companion. He asked 
himself whether, by violent or diplomatic pro- 
cess, he could rid himself of this second watcher; 
and the answer was in the negative. The circle 
around him was a circle not to be broken. 

His wife, as yet, had been told nothing of the 
suspicions that reigned in the breasts of other 
people. He knew this, for in his wife’s face 
there was no token of that dark knowledge, and 
she, of all people, would be least skilled to de- 
ceive his scrutinizing eyes. Nor had the young- 
er servants of his household any share in the 
hideous suspicion, He had watched the counte- 
nance of the maid who waited on him, and had 
convinced himself of this. 

Tt was something toknow that even these were 
not yet leagued against him; but he could not 
tell at what moment they too might be sworn 
into that secret society which was growing up 
against him in his own house. Power to carr: 
on his own schemes in the face of these people 
he felt that he had none.. Upon the dark road 
which he had traveled, until of late without let 
or hindrance, there had arisen, all at once, an 
insurmountable barrier, with the fatal inserip- 
tion, Here there is No Thoroughfare. 

Beyond this barrier he could not pass. | Sud- 
den as the dread arrest of Lot’s wife was'the man- 
date which had checked his progress. He was 
brought to a dead stop; and there was nothing 
for him to do but to wait the issue of Fate, He 
stood defiant, unabashed, face to face with the 
figure of Nemesis, and calmly awaited the lift- 
ing of the vail. 

e hoped that Charlotte Halliday would die. 
Tf by her death he could tide over his difficulties 
and drift into smooth water, it would be but a 
very small thing to him that Dr. Jedd, and Dr. 
Doddleson, enlightened by his colleague, and 
Valentine Hawkehurst, and Diana Paget, and a 
stupid, pig-headed, old Yorkshire’ “woman, 
should carry in their minds for the remainder 
of their lives the suspicion that by his means 
that fair young life had been brought toits early 


Hawkehurst | close. 


CHARLOTTE’S INHERITANCE. 
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What would it amount to ia the future of 
his own existence? Prudential considerations 
would induce these people to lock the secret of 
this suspicion in their own breasts. Dr. Jedd 
would bow to him somewhat coldly perhaps, if 
they met in the streets of London, or possibly 
might refuse. to make any return to his passing 
salutation; but the cut direct from Dr. Jedd 
would not cast a shadow over his commercial 
career, or even weaken his social position. If, 
hee loud folly of Hawkehurst, some evil rumor 
about him should float as far eastward as the 
Stock Exchange, who would be found to give 
credence to the dark report? Men would shrug: 
their shoulders and shake their heads incredu- 
lously; and one of these wise men of the east 
would remark that ‘A fellow in Sheldon’s po- 
sition doesn’t do that kind of thing, you know;” 
while another would say, ‘I dined with him at 
Greenwich last summer, and a remarkably good 
dinner he gave us. Dawkins, the great ship- 
builder, and M’Pherson, of M’Pherson & Flin- 
ders, the Glasgow merchants, were there. Very 
jolly affair, Lassure you. Deuced gentlemanly 
sanows Phil Sheldon.” And so the matter would 
end. 

Would there be an inquest in the event of his 
step-daughter’s death? Well, no. Jedd knew 
that in such a case all post-mortem inquiry must 
end in confusion and perplexity, statement and 
counter-statement from medical witnesses, who 
would contradict one another persistently in the 
support of their peti theories, and who would re- 
gard the investigation as a very convenient op- 
portunity for ventilating their own opinions and 
airing their own importance. A considerable 
number of the canine race would be slaughtered, 
perhaps, in the process of dilettante experi- 
ments; the broad principle of chemical science 
would be pee from every point of view, in 
innumerable letters published in the Zeus and 
the Diurnal Hermes; and the fact that an ami- 
able and innocent young woman had been foully 
murdered would be swept out of the minds of 
mankind before a whirlwind of technical debate. 
Jedd was the last man to stake his reputation 
upon such a hazard. No; Mr. Sheldon knew 
that he had played a cautious game, and if he 
should ultimately lose the stake for which he had 
ventured, it would be because he had been just 
a little too cautious. 

“ These siiuge are generally done too quick- 
ly,” he said to himself. ‘‘ My mistake has been 
to make matters too slow.” 

Come what might, of after-consequences to 
himself from Charlotte Halliday’s illness or 
death he had no apprehension. 

Thus it was that he met Dr. Jedd day after 
day with a face as calm as the stony counte- 
nance of that distinguished physician himself. 
Such an anxiety as an affectionate step-father 
should feel during the peril of his step-daugh- 
ter, Mr. Sheldon took care to express. Greater 
anxiety than this by no look or gesture did he 
betray. He knew that he was watched, and 
that the people about him were inimical to him- 
self and to his interests; and he was never off 
his guard, 

It had been necessary for him to come to 
London in order to be within easy reach of that 
troubled sea, the money-market. But. perilous 
though the voyage of his bark across that tem- 
pestuous ocean was, he could not guide the helm 
in person. He was obliged to confide matters to 
the care of Mr. Frederick Orcott, whom he har- 
assed with telegraphic dispatches at all hours of 
the day, and who at this period seemed to spend 
his life between the stock-broker’s office and 
Bapemster. 

t seemed as if Mr. Sheldon meant to hold his 
ground in that house until the issue of events 
was determined... Valentine Hawkehurst and 
George Sheldon met at the solicitor’s offices, and 
there was a long and serious consultation be- 
tween them. 

“One thing seems pretty clear,” said George, 
conclusively, “and that is that my brother Phil 
isn’t to be gotoff the premises except by, some 
very deep move, The question is, what move 
can be deep enough to trap such a man as he. 
He’sa man who knows the inside of your mind 
better than you do yourself, and can reckon 
you up as easily as the simplest sum in arith- 
metic,” 

The two men talked together very seriously 
for some time after this, and on the same day 
Valentine lay in wait for Dr. Jedd as he left 
Philip Sheldon’s house, and was driven back to 
town in that gentleman’s carriage. On_ the 
road there was much serious talk between Miss 
Halliday’s physician and Miss Halliday’s lover. 
Valentine, was still very grave and anxious 
when he took his leave of Dr. Jedd; but he was 
macra hopeful than he had been for the last few 

ys. 


On the same evening Gustave Lenoble received 
a brief epistle from his plighted wife. 


“My Dear Gustave:—I regret tofind from your let- 
ter that the doctors consider my father weaker than 
when I was last at Kni hisbridge; but, even know- 
ing this, I cannot come fo him just yet. The duty 
which detains me here is even more Sacred than his 
claim upon my care, And I know your goodness to 
him, and feel that in you he has a better friend and 
comforter than I could betohim. Ithank you, dear, 


for your kindness to this poor broken-down wan- 
derér, even more than for your generous devotion to 
me, And now lam going to ask you a favor. It is, 
that you willafford Mr. Hawkehurst, the person who 
will give you this letter, the help of your friendship 
and counsel, in ony, difficult and critical circum- 
stances, which he will explain to you. Thave spoken 
to you of him very little, though his devotion to my 
dear adopted sister, Charlotte Halliday, brings him 
very near to me. Her long and of late dange ous 
illness has been a bitter time of trial to him, even 
more than to me, but the trial has proved him true 
as steel. I think your counsel may be of some ser- 
vice to him just now, and I am sure your friendship 
will help to support him in a period of acute anxiety. 

“Do not ask to see me, dear Gustave. I cannot 
leave this house while Charlotte is in danger; but if 
it please God to remove that danger, I shall then be 
free to go where I peso, and my future life shall be 
at your disposal. Do not think me cold or w rate- 
ful; Iam only faithful to the first friend ITever knew. 

“Yours always, with all affection, 
“Drana Pacer.” 


CHAPTER. V. 
THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 

THREE days elapsed after the delivery of this 
letter. Upward of a week had gone by since 
the return of Mr. Sheldon and his family from 
Harold’s Hill, and as yet Philip Sheldon knew 
not what the issue of events was tobe. Very 
vague were the oracular sentences which his 
questioning extorted from Dr. Jedd, and he had 
tried in vain to obtain a tete-a-tete interview 
with Dr. Doddleson. The eae of Bur- 
lington Row took care that his feeble colleague 
should not fall alone and defenseless into the 
pathway of Philip Sheldon. Of Charlotte’s ac- 
tual condition her step-father, therefore, knew 
very little. He was told that her state was at- 
tended by danger; and the solemn faces which 
greeted him on every side implied that the dan- 
ger was extreme. Prom her room he was in a 
manner excluded. If he went to her door to 
make some benevolent and ‘aye inquiry, 
he was met on the threshold Ann Woolper, 
the sleepless and unresting. If he hinted a 
natural desire to see his invalid step-daughter, 
he was told told that she had that moment fallen 
asleep, or that she was too ill to seo him. 
There was always some plausible reason why 
he should not be admitted to her room; and 
finding that this was so, he did not press the 
question. 

He had taken Mrs. Woolper’s measure, and 
had found that she was too strong for him; 
doubly strong since she was supported and sus- 
tained by that second sleepless watcher, Diana 
Paget, whom Mr. Sheldon had long ago pro- 
nounced to be a strong-minded and superior 
young person. 

From his wife he could obtain no real infor- 
mation—nothing but weepings and lamenta- 
tions; weak apprehensions of future woe, weak- 
er retrospective reflections on the fatal illness 
and untimely end of her first husband. Geor, 
was admitted once or twice a day to the sick- 
room; but she eats ae therefrom no wiser 
than she entered it. Sorrow in the present, and 
the fear of greater sorrow to come, had utterly 
prostrated this poor weak soul. She believed 
what other people told her to believe; she hoped 
what they told her to hope. She was the very 
incarnation and express image of helpless 
misery. 

So,"in utter darkness of mind, Mr. Sheldon 
awaited his destiny. The day drew very near 
on which he must find certain sums of ready- 
money, or must accept the dreary alternative 
of ruin and disgrace. He had the policies of 
assurance in his cash-box, together with the 
will which made him Charlotte’s sole legatee; 
he had fixed in his own mind upon the man to 
whom he could apply for an advance of four 
thousand pounds on one of the two policies, 
and he relied on getting his banker to lend him 
money on the security of the second. But for 
the one needful event he had yet to wait. That 
event was Charlotte Halliday’s death. 

Of his dreary wanderings in the early morn- 
ing the household knew nothing. The time 
which he chose for these purposeless rambles 
was just the time in which no one was astir. 
The watchers in the two rooms above heard 
neither his going out nor his coming in, so 
stealthy were his movements on every occasion. 
But without this intermission from the dreadful 
concentration of his life, without this amount 
of physical exercise and fresh air, Philip Shel- 
don could scarcely have lived through this 
period. The solitude of shipwrecked mariner 
east upon a desolate island could hardly be 
more only than this man’s life had been since 
his return from Harold’s Hill. From his study 
to the dining-room, and from the dining-room 
back to his study, was the only variety of his 
dreary days and nights. He had an iron bed- 
stead put up in his study, and there he lay in 
the earlier howrs of the night, taking such rest 
as he could from fitful dozing that was scarcely 
sleep, or from brief intervals of heavy slumber 
made horrible by torturing dreams. 

In this room he could hear every sudden 
movement in the hall, every footstep on the 
stairs, every opening and shutting of the outer 
door. Here, too, he could baie his watch, hold- 
ing himself ready to counter the movements of 
his enemies, should any opportunity arise for 
action on his part, defensive or aggressive 


en eT ee a 


Beane. me 


To this room he stealthily returned one bril- 
liant summer morning as the clocks were strik- 
ing six. He had been walking in the Bayswater 
Road, amid all the pleasant stir and bustle of 
early morning. Wagons coming in from the 
country, milkwomen setting forth on their daily 
rounds, clamorous young rooks cawing among 
the topmost branches of the elms, song-birds 
chirruping and gurgling their glad morning 
hymn; and over all things the glory and the 
freshness of the summer sunshine. 

But to Philip Sheldon it was as if these things 
were not. For the last twelve or fifteen years 
of his life he had taken no heed of the change of 
the seasons, except insomuch as the passage of 
time affected his bill-book or the condition of 
that commercial world which was the beginning 
and end of his life. Now, less than ever, had 
he an ear for the caroling of birds, or an eye 
for the glory of summer sunlight, or the flick- 
ering shadows of summer leaves faintly stirred 
by the soft summer wind. 

He re-entered his house with a half-dazed 
sense of the stir and life that had been about 
him in the high-road. It was a relief to him to 
escape this life and brightness, and to take 
shelter in the gloom of his study, where the 
shutters were closed, and only a faint glimmer 
of day crept through a chink in thes runken 
woodwork. 

For the first time since the beginning of this 
dreary period of idleness and suspense he felt 
himself thoroughly beaten, and, instead of going 
up to his dressing-room for his careful morning 
toilet, as it was his habit to do at this hour, ‘he 
flung himself, dressed as be was, upon the low 
iron bedstead, and fell into a heavy slumber. 

Yes, there they were; the familiar tortures of 
his slumbers, the shadows of busy, eager faces; 
and upon all one universal expression of min- 
=~ anger and surprise. The sound of a wooden 

ammer striking three solemn strokes; the faint 
tones of Tom Halliday’s voice, thanking him for 
his friendly care; the dying look in Tom Halli- 
day’s face, turned to him with such depth of 
trust and affection. And then, across the shad- 
owy realm of dreams, there swept the slow 
solemn progress of a funeral cortege—plum 
hearses, blacker than blackest night; innumera- 
ble horses, with funereal trappings and plumed 
head-gear waving in an icy wind; long trains 
of shrouded figures stretching on into infinite 
space, in spectral agree e that knew neither 
beginning nor end. And in all the solemn 
crowd passing perpetually with the same un- 
ceasing motion, there was no sound of human 
footfall, no tramp of horse’s hoof, only that 
dismal waving of black plumage in an icy wind, 
aa deep boom of a bell tolling for the 

ead, 

He awoke with a start, and cried, “If this is 
what it is to sleep, I will never sleep again!” 

Tn the next minute he recovered himself. He 
had been lying on his back. The endless pa- 
geant, the dreadful tolling of the funeral bell, 
meant no more than nightmare, the common 
torment of all humanity. 

‘““What a fool I must be!” he muttered to 
himself, as he wiped his forehead, which had 
Sols cold and damp in the agony of his 


m. 
He aeoret the shutters, and then looked at 
the clock on the mantle-piece. To his surprise, 
he found that he had been sleeping three hours. 
It was nine o'clock. He went up-stairs to dress. 
There was an unusual stir in the corridor above. 
Ann Woolper was standing there, with her hand 
on the door of the sick-room, talking to Diana, 
who covered her face suddenly as he approach- 
ed, and disappeared into her own room. 

The beating of heart quickened suddenly. 
Something had hap ned to disturb the com- 
mon course of events. Something! What was 
likely to happen, except the one dread circum- 
stance for which he hoped and waited with such 
horrible eagerness? 

In Ann Woolper’s solemn face he read an an- 
swer to this thought. For the first time he was 
well-nigh losing his self-possession. It was with 
an effort that he siaatiod himself sufficiently to 
ask the usual conventional question in the usual 
conventional tone. 

“Ts she any better this morning, Ann?” 

“Yes, sir, she is much better,” the Yorkshire 
woman answered solemnly. ‘‘She is where 


none can harm her now.” 

Yes; it was the usual periphrase of these vul- 
gar people. He knew all their cant by heart. 

“You mean to say—she—is dead?’ 

He no longer tried to conceal his agitation. 
It was a part of his duty to be agitated by the 
news of his step-daughter’s untimely death. 

“Oh, sir, you may well be sorry,” said the 
Yorkshire woman, with deep feeli a “She 
was the sweetest, most forgiving creature that 
ever came into this world; and to the last no 
hard or cruel word ever passed her innocent 
lips. Yes, sir, she is gone; she is beyond the 
power of any one to harm her.” 

“ All that sort of stuff is so much hypocritical 
twaddle, Mrs. Woolper,” muttered Mr. Shel- 
don, impatiently; ‘and I recommend you to 
keep it for the Phagiata of the work-house in 
which you are likely to end your days. At 
what time—did—did this—sad event—happen?” 

“ About an hour ago.” 
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In the very hour when, in his hideous dream, 
he had beheld the solemn funeral train winding 
on forever through the dim realms of sleep. 
Was there some meaning in such foolish shad- 
ows, after all? 

“And why was I not sent for?” 

“You were asleep, sir. I came down-stairs 
myself, and looked into your room. You were 
fast asleep, and I wouldn’t disturb you,” 

“That was very wrong; but it was of a piece 
with the rest of your conduct, which has been 
from first to last antagonistic tome. I supper 
I can.see my ste) ughter now,” Mr. Sheldon 
added, with a grim smile. ‘‘There is no fur- 
ther excuse—about headache—or sleep.” 

“No, sir, you cannot see her yet. In an 
hour, if you wish to come into this room, you 
can come.” 

“You are extremely obliging. I begin to 
doubt whether I am really in my own house. 
In an hour, then, I will come. Where is my 
wife?” 

“Tn her own room, sir, lying down; asleep, I 
believe.” 

_ “I will not disturb her. How about the reg- 
istration, Ey they" That must be seen to.” 
Dr, Jedd has promised to attend to all that, 


“Has Dr. Jedd been here?” 

“He was here an hour ago.” 

a ver, sped. And he will see to that,” mut- 
tered Mr. Sheldon, thoughtfully. 

The event for which he had been so long wait- 


} ing seemed at last a littlesudden. It had shaken 


his nerves more than he had supposed it possible 
that they could be shaken. 

He went to his dressing-room, and on this 
occasion made a very hasty toilet. The event 
had been tardy, and he had no time to lose in 
discounting it, now that it had come to pass. 
He went from his dressing-room back to his 
study, took the packet containing the policies 
of assurance and the will from his deed-box, 
and left the house. 


CHAPTER VI. 
CONFUSION WORSE CONFOUNDED. 

A cAB conveyed Mr. Sheldon swiftly to a 
dingy street in the city—a street which might 
have been called the pavement of wasted foot- 
steps, so many an impecunious wretch tramped 
to and fro upon those dreary flags in vain. 

The person whom Mr, Sheldon came to see 
was a distinguished bill-discounter, who had 
served him well in more than one crisis, and on 
whose service he fancied he could now rely. 

Mr. Kaye, the bill-discounter, was delighted 
to see his worthy friend Mr. Sheldon. He had 
jue come up from his family at_ Brighton, and 

1ad ane a little court awaiting him in an outer 
chamber, through which Mr. Sheldon had been 
ushered to the inner office. 

‘Tt’s rather early for such a visitor as you,” 
Mr. Kaye said, after a few commonplaces. a 
haye not been in town half an hour. 

“My business is too important for any con- 
sideration about hours,” answered Mr. Sheldon, 
“or I should not be here at all. I have just 
come from the dead-bed of my wife’s daugh- 


” 


“ Indeed!” exclaimed the bill-discounter, look- 


ing inexpressibly shocked. Until that moment 
he had lived in moa ignorance of the fact 
that Mr. Sheldon a 


pai, hter: but his 
sorrow-stricken expression of countenance might 
have implied that he had known and esteemed 
the young lady. 

“Ves, it’s very sad,” said Mr. Sheldon; ‘‘and 
something more than sad for me. The poor 
girl had great expectations, and would have 
come into a very fine fortune if she had lived a 
year or two longer.” 

‘Ha! dear me, how very unfortunate! Poor 
young lady!” 

“ Jedd, and Doddleson—you know them by 
repute, of course—have been attending her for 
the last six weeks. There will be no end of ex- 
pense for me; and it has been all of no use.” 

‘Consumption, I suppose!” 

‘Well, no, not pulmonary disease. A kind 
of atrophy. I scarcely know what to call it. 
Now, look here, Kaye. This illness has thrown 
all my affairs into a muddle. Taken in con 
junction with the degree state of the money- 
market, it has been altogether an upset for me. 
Ihave been staying at home looking after this 
pees girl and my wife, who of course is dread- 
ully cut up, and that sort of sine when I 
ought to have been in the city. Lucki W for me, 
and for my wife, in whose interests I acted, I 
took the precenticn to get her daughter’s life in- 
sured eight or nine months ago; in point of fact, 
immediately after finding she was heir-at-law to 
a considerable fortune. The policy is for five 
thousand pounds. I want you to give me four 
thousand immediately upon the strength of the 
document and of my step-daughter’s will.” 

“Give you four thousand!” exclaimed Mr. 
Kaye, with a little unctuous laugh. “Do you 
su I keep such a balance as that at my 
a T suppoce that i th if 

su at you can give me the money i 
you like 

“T might be able to get it for you.” 

“Yes, that’s a kind of humbug a hundred 
years old. We've heard all about little Premi- 


P 
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um and his friend in the city, and so on, from 
that man who wrote plays and cut a figure in 
Pa¥liament. You can give me the money on 
the spot if you like, Kaye; and if I didn’t want 


Sate money very badly, Ishouldn’t come to you. 
ie 


ce company will give me five thou- 

sand in a month or two. I can give you my bill 

at two months’ date, and deposit the policy in 

Mas hands as collateral security. I might get 

his money from other quarters—from my bank- 

er’s, for instance—but I don't want to let them 
know too much.” 

Mr. Kaye deliberated. He had assisted Mr. 
Sheldon’s financial operations, and had profited 
thereby. Money advanced upon such a security 
must be as safe as money invested in consols, un- 


less there were any thing doubtful in the circum- | 


stances of the policy; and that, with a man of 
Mr. Sheldon’s respectability, was to the last de- 
gree unlikely. 

eee do you want this money?” he asked 


“At the beginning of next week. On the 
twenty-fifth at latest.” 
‘* And this is the twentieth. Sharp work.” 


at 


‘“Not at all. You could eye me the money | 


this afternoon, if you please 

“Well, Pil think it over. It’s a matter in 
which I feel myself bound to take my solicitor’s 
opinion. Suppose you meet him here to-morrow 
at twelve o'clock. You can bring the necessary 
evidence to coneort the claim—the doctor’s and 
registrar's certificate, and so on?” 

*Yes,” Mr. Sheldon answered thoughtfully; 
“T will bring the documentary evidence. To- 
morrow at twelve, then.” 


Very little more was said. Mr. Sheldon left | 


the will and the policy in the bill-discounter’s 

ion, and departed. Things had gone as 
smoothly as he could fairly expect them to go. 
From Mr. Kaye's office he went to the Uni 

where he had a very friendly, but not al- 
together satisfactor 

He wanted the Unitas people to advance 
him money on the strength of the second policy 
of assurance; but his balance had been very low 
of late, and the secretary could not promise com- 
pliance with his desires. Those Unitas shares, 
valued at five thousand pounds, which he had. 
transferred to his beloved step-daughter, had 
been re-transferred by the young lady some 
months before, with a view to the more profita- 
ble investment of the money. 

This money, as well as all else that Philip 
Sheldon could command, had gone to the same 
bottomless pit of unlucky speculation. From the 
bank the stock-broker went to his office, where 
he saw Frederick Orcott, to whom he announced 
his step-daughter’s death with all due appear- 
ance of sorrow. He sat foran hour in his office, 
arranging his affairs for the law then 
sent for another cab, and drove back to Bays- 
water. The noonday press and noise of the city 
seemed strange to , almost as they might 
have seemed to”a man newly returned from 
lonely wanderings in distant wildernesses. 

The blinds were down at the Lawn. His own 
handsome bed-chamber and adjoining dressing- 
room faced the road, and it was at the windows 
of these two rooms he looked. He fancied his 
weak, foolish wife wailing and lamenting behind 
those lowered blinds. 

“And I shall have to endure her lamenta- 
tions,” he thought with a shudder. “T shall 
have no further excuse for avoiding her. But, 
on the other hand, I shall have the pleasure of 
giving Mrs. Woolper and Miss Paget notice to 

it. 


He derived a grim satisfaction from this 
thought. Yes; insolence from those fwo women 
he would endure no longer. The time had come 
in which he would assert his eet to be master 
in his own house. The game had been played 
against him boldly yas edd and these people, 
and had been lost by them. He was the winner. 
He could now dismiss doctors, nurse, friend, 
lover. Charlotte Halliday’s death made him 
master of the situation. 

He went into his house with the determination 
to assert his authority at once. Within all was 
very quiet. He looked into the dining-room— 
it was quite empty. Into the study—also amet: 
He went slowly up-stairs, caine er his face 
into the appropriate expression. At the door of 
that chamber which to him should have seemed of 
all earthly chambers the most awful, he knocked 
softly. 

There was no answer. , 

He knocked a little louder; but there was still 
no answer. A little louder again, and with the 
samo result. 

“Ts there no one there?” he asked himself. 
‘No one, except—?” 3 ’ 

He opened the door, and went in, with un- 
shaken nerve, to look upon that one quiet sleeper 


whom his summons could not awaken, whom his | 


presence could not disturb. 

There was no nurse or watcher by the bed. 
Everything was arranged with extreme neat- 
ness and precision; but it seemed to him that 
there were objects missing in the room, objects 
that had been familiar to him during the lead 
girl’s illness, and which were associated with her 

resence. The clock that had stood on the table 
by. her bed, a stand of books, a low easy-chair, 
with embroidered cover worked by her mother 


, interview with the secre-' 
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and Diana Paget. The room looked blank and | them, against his own besotted-folly for allow- 


empty without these thin; 
wondered what officious 
them, 

Yonder stood the 


, and Mr. Sheldon 
and had removed 


retty little bedstead, 


| shrouded by closely-drawn white curtains. 


Philip Sheldon walked slowly across the room 
and drew aside one of the curtains. He had 


looked ee: the death-sleep of Charlotte Halli- | 


day’s father, why not upon hers? 

She was not there. ose closely-drawn cur- 
tains shrouded only the bed on which she had 
slept in the bn oo slumbers of her careless 
girlhood. That co! 
outline Philip Sheldon had steeled himself to 
see, had no place here. 

e put his hand to his head, bewildered. 
‘“ What does it mean?” he asked himself; ‘‘ sure- 
ly she died in this room!” 

He went hurriedly to his wife’s room. They 
had taken Charlotte there, perhaps, shortly 
before her death. Some feverish fancy might 
have possessed her with the desire to be taken 
thither. 

He opened the door and went in; but here 
again all was blank and anipty The room was 
arranged after its usual fashion; but of his 
wife’s presence there was no token. His sense 
of mystification and bewilderment grew sudden- 
Ee a sense of fear. What did it mean? 

hat hellish fooling had he been the dupe of? 

He went to Diana’s room. That, too, was 
sg A trunk and a portmanteau, covered 
an Sree as if for removal, occupied the 
center of the room. 

There was no other room upon this floor. 
Above this floor there were only the rooms of 
the servants. 

He went down-stairs to the dining-room and 
rung the bell. The parlor-maid came in answer 
to his summons. 

“Where is your mistress?” he asked. 

“Gone out, sir; she went at eight o’clock this 
morning. And oh, if you please, sir, Dr. Jedd 
ealled, and said I was to give you this with the 
certificate.” 

The certificate! Yes, the certificate of Char- 
lotte Halliday’s death. The certificate which he 
must produce to-morrow, with other evidence, 
for the satisfaction of the bill-discounter and his 
legal adviser. He stared at the girl; still - 
sessed by the sense of bewilderment which had 
come upon him on seeing these empty rooms up- 
stairs. He took the letter from her almost 
mechanically, and tore it open without lookin: 
atthe address. The certificate drop to thi 
ground. He picked it up witha tremulous hand, 
and for some moments stood glaring at it with 
dazzled, unseeing eyes. He could see that it 
was a document with dates and names written 
ina clerkly hand. For some moments he could 
see ng more. And then words and names shone 
out of the confusion of letter that spun and 
whirled like motes in the sunshine before his 
dazzled eyes. 

“Valentine Hawkehurst, bachelor, author, 
Carlyle Terrace, Edgware Road, son of Arthur 
Hawkehurst, journalist; Charlotte Halliday 
feat of The Lawn, Bayswater, daughter of 

omas Halliday, farmer.” 

He read no more. 

It was a copy of a certificate of marriage— 
i certificate of death—that had been brought 

‘“You can go,” he said to the servant hoarsely. 

He had a vague consciousness that she was 
staring at him with curious looks, and that it 
was not good for him to be watched by any one 
inet About di if 

.About dinner, sir, if you please?” the yo 
woman began, timidly. tere Tete 

‘What do I know about dinner?” 

“You will dine at home, sir?’ 

“Dine at hce:ae? Yes; Mrs. Woolper can give 


you your orders.” 
“Mrs. Woolper has gone out, sir. She has 
‘one for good, I believe, sir; she took her boxes. 


d Miss Paget’s luggage will be sent for, if 
hs ae sir. There’s a letter, sir, that Mrs. 
oolper left for you on the mantle-piece.” 

“Ss © was very good. That will 
0. 

The girl departed, bewildered like her fellow- 
servants by the strangeness of the day’s pro- 
ceedings, still more bewildered by the strange- 
ness of her master’s manner. 


CHAPTER VII. 
‘(THERE IS A WORD WILL PRIAM TURN TO STONE.” 
WueEn the servant was gone, Mr. Sheldon sat 
down and examined the document she had given 


0; you can 


im. 

Yes, it was in due form. A certified copy 
of the certificate of i rformed that 
morning at the Church of St. Matthias-in-the- 
fields, Paddington, and duly witnessed by the 
Be ei of that parish. If this document were 
indeed genuine, as to all a ‘ance it was, 
Valentine Hawkehurst and lotte Hallida 
had been married that morning; and the will 
and the policy of assurance deposited with Mr. 
Kaye, the bill-discounter, were so much 


paper. 

And they had fooled him, Philip Sheldon, as 
easily as this! The furious rage which he felt 
against all these people, and more than against 


d, lifeless form, whose rigid | 


| the copy of the certificate 


ing himself to be so fooled, was a sharper agony 
than had ever yet rent his cruel heart. He had 
been a scoundrel all his life, and had felt some 
of the pains and penalties of his position; but to 
be a defeated scoundrel was a new sensation to 


| him; and a savage, impotent hate and anger 


inst himself and the universe took possession 
of his mind. 
* He walked up and down the room for some 
time, abandoned wholly to the ungovernablerage 
that consumed him, and with no thought beyond 
that blind, useless fury. And then there came 
upon him the feeling that was almost a part of 
his mind—the consciousness that something must 
be done, and promptly. Whatever his position 
was, he must face it. His hurried pacing to and 
fro came to a sudden stop, and he took the 
crumpled document from his pocket, and ex- 
amined it once more. 

There seemed little doubt that it was genuine; 
and a visit to the church where the marriage was 
stated to haye been performed would immedi- 
ately place the matter beyond all doubt. With 
he had taken from 
his pocket the letter that hhad inclosed it. He 
saw now that the envelope was addressed in Val- 
entine Hawkehurst’s hand. 

‘Favored by Dr. Jedd,” he had written in a 
corner of the envelope. 

Why should Dr. Jedd ‘“‘favor” Mr. Hawke- 
hurst’s letters? Why, indeed, unless there had 
beena conspiracy concocted by these men against 
his authority and his interests? 

Valentine's letter was brief and business-like: 


“Smr:—With the full approbation of her mother 
and only near relation, my dear Charlotte has this 
day become my wife. The inclosed attested copy of 
the certificate of our marriage will afford you all 
particulars. I shall refrain from entering upon any 
explanation of my conduct; and I believe such ex- 
penn to be wholly unnecessary. You can scarce- 

ly fail to understand why I have acted in this man- 
ner, and why I congratulate myself and my dear wife 
on her departure from $e house as On an escape 
from imminent peril. It will be, I fear, little satis- 
faction to you to hear that the doctors have pro- 
nounced — Soc agp to be out of danger, 
though still in very weak health. She is now _com- 
fortably established in a temporary home, with her 
mother and Diana Paget, and in all REC. some 
months must elapse before she and I can begin our 
new life together. To afford my darling girl the le- 
gal protection of marriage was the object of this sud- 

len and secret union. ou, of all men, will most 
fully comprehend how necessary such protection has 
become to insure her safety. 

Should you, however, require further enlighten- 
ment as to the motives that prompted this step, Dr. 
Jedd will be the fittest person to give you such infor- 
mation; and has expressed his willingness to answer 
an —_— you may please to put to him. 

“For the rest, I beg to assure you that the rights 
of Mrs. Hawkeburst in relation to the inheritance of 
the late John Haygarth’s wealth, will be as carefully 
pate ceed as those of Miss Halliday; nor will the 

asty act of this morning hinder the execution 
of any deed of settlement calculated to guard her in- 


terests in the future. 
“With this assurance, I remain, sir, your obedient 
servant, VALENTINE 


AWKEHURST. 
* CARLYLE TERRACE, EpGwareE Roan.” 

Inclosed with this there was a second letter— 
from his wife. 

He read it with a countenance that expressed 
Bn anger and contempt. 

“ Fool!” he muttered; “ this is about the only 
service she could do me.” 

The letter was long and incoherent; blotted 
with tears—in places completely illegible. Mr. 
Sheldon cared only to r the main facts con- 
tained in it, which were these: 

His wife had left him forever. Dr. Jedd and 
Valentine Hawkehurst had told her of some- 
thing—something that affected the safety of her 
darling and only child—and the knowledge of 
which must separate her forever from him. Of 
the money which she had brought to him, she 
claimed nothing. Even her jewels, which were 
in his keeping, in the iron safe where he kept 
his papers, she did not attempt to obtain from 
him. Valentine would not allow her to starve. 
The humblest shelter, the poorest food, would 
suffice her in the future; but no home of his pro- 
b= could she ever inhabit again. 

“Wuat I have suffered in this last few days 
is only known to myself and to heaven,” she 
wrote. ‘Oh, Philip, how could you—how could 
you even shape the thought of such a deed as 
this, which yvu have been doing, day after day, 
for the last two months? I could not have be- 
lieved what they have told me, if I had not seen 
my child fade hour by hour under your care, 
slowly, surely—and recover as surely directly 
you were excluded from any part in our care 
of her. If it were possible not to believe these 
people, I would disbelieve them, and would cling 

you faithfully still; but the voices against 
you are too many, the proofs against you are 
too strong. 

“Do not seek to seeme, Iam with my poor 
child, who was but just able to bear the remov- 
a) from your house, and to go through the cere- 
mony that was performed this morning. Littile 
did I ever think my daughter would have such 
a wedding. What a mockery all my plansseem 
now! and I had chosen the six bridemaids, and 


arranged all the dresses in my own mind. To 
see my dear girl dressed anyhow, in her oldest 
g before the altar huddled up in 


bonnet, stan 
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a shawl, and given away by a strange doctor, 
who kept looking at his watch in a most disre- 
spectful manner during the ceremony, was very 
bitter to me.” 

Mr. Sheldon flung aside the letter with an 
oath. He had no time to waste upon such twad- 
dle as this. He tore open veer Woolper’s 
letter. It was a poor, honest scrawl, telling him 
how faithfully she had served him, how truly 
she had loved him in the past, and how she 
could henceforth serve him nomore. It exhort- 
ed him, in humble, ill-spelled phyases, to repent- 
ance. It might not yet be «too late even for 
such a sinner as he had been, 

He tore these two epistles into infinitesimal 
fragments, and flung them into the nile oe 
Valentine Hawkehurst’s letter he kept. It was 
a document of some legal importance. 

For a moment there had flashed across his 
brain the thought that he might punish these 
people for their interference with his affairs. He 
might bring an action against Dr. Jedd for slan- 
der, and compel the physician to proye the 
charges insinuated against him, or pay the pen- 
alty attendant uponan unjustifiable accusation. 
He was well assured that Dr. Jedd could prove 
very little; and & jury, if properly worked, 
might award him exemplary damages. 

But, on the other hand, the circumstantial 
evidence against him was very strong; and eyi- 
dence which might be insufficient to prove him 
guilty in a trial for his life, might be a sufficient 

efense for his enemies against an action for,slan- 
der, if indeed fhe course which Dr. Jedd and Val- 
entine Hawkehurst had taken did in itself consti- 
tute a slanderous and malicious imputation. 
Nor could any such action invalidate the mar- 
riage solemnized that morning; and that one fact 
comprised his utter ruin. Charlotte's interests 
were merged in the interests_of her husband. 
No shadow of claim upon John Haygarth’s 
wealth remained to him. 

His ruin was complete and dire. For a long 
time his circumstances had been desperate; no 
avenue of Beeape opened to him but the one 
dark way which he had trodden—and now that 
last road was closed against him, ‘The day was 
very near at hand when his fictitious bills upon 
shadowy companies must be dishonored; and 
with the dishonor of these bills came the end of 
all things for him, a complete revelation of all 
those dishonest artifices by which he had kept 
his piratical bark afloat on the commercial wa- 
ters. 

He surveyed his position in every light, calmly 
and deliberately, and he saw that there was in- 
deed no hope. The whole scheme of his exist- 
ence was reduced to the question of how much 
ready money he could carry out of that house in 
his pockets, and in what direction he should be- 
take himself after leaving that house. 

His first care must be to ascertain whether 
the marriage described in’the duplicate certifi- 
cate had really taken place; his next to _repos- 
sess himself of the papers left with Mr. Kaye. 

Before leaving the house he went to hisstndy, 
where he examined his banker’s book.- Yes, it 
was as they had told him at the bank. He was 
overdrawn. Among the letters lying unopened 
on his writing-table, he found a letter from one 
of the officials of the Unitas, calling his attention, 
poaews and respectfully, to that oversight wpon 

is part. He read the letter, and crumpled it 
into his pocket, with an angry gesture. 

“Tam just about as well off now.as Iwas 
twelve years ago, before Tom Halliday came to 
Fitzgeorge street,” he said to himself; “and I 
have the advantage of being twelve years 
older.” 

Yes, this is what it all came to, after-all. He 
had been traveling in a circle. The discover 
was ponaiiena. r. Sheldon began to. think 
that his line of life had not been a paying one. 

He opened his iron safe, and forced open the 
jewel-case in which his. wife had kept the few 

andsome ornaments that he had given her in 
the early days of their marriage, as a reward 
for being good, that is to, say, for allowing her 
second husband. to dispose of her first. husband's 
patrimony without let or hindrance. The jew- 
els were only a few rings, a brooch, a pair of ear- 
rings, and a bracelet; but they were good of 
their kind, and in all worth something like two 
hundred pounds. 

These, and the gold chronometer which he 
carried in. his waistcoat-pocket, constituted all 
the worldy wealth which Mr. Sheldon could 
command, now that the volcanic ground upon 
which his commercial position had been built 
began to crumble beneath his feet, and the bub- 
bling of the crater warned him of his peril. He 
put the trinkets into his pocket without com- 

unction, and then went up-stairs to his dress- 
ing-room, where he proceeded to pack his clothes 
in a capacious portmanteau, which in itself 
might constitute his credentials among strangers, 
so eminently respectable was its appearance. 

In this dread crisis of his life he thought of 
everything that affected his own interests. To 
what was he going? That question was for the 
moment unanswerable. Inevery quarter of the 
globe there are happy hunting-grounds for the 
soldier of fortune. Some plan for the future 
would shape itself in his mind, by-and-by, His 
wife’s desertion had left him thoroughly inde- 
pendent. He had no tie to restrain his move- 


= 


! 
| ments, nothing to dread except such proceedings 
as night be taken against him by the holders 
of those bills. And such proceedings are slow, 
while modern locomotion is swift. 

What was he leaving? That was easily an- 
swered. A labyrinth of debt and difficulty." 
The fine house, the handsome furniture, were 
held. in the same bondage of the law as his 
household goods in Fitzgeorge street had been. 
He had given a bill of sale upon everything he 
pasa six months before, to obtain ready 
money. The final. terrible resource had not been 
resorted to until all other means had been ex- 
hausted, Let this fact at least be recorded to 
his credit. . He was like the lady of whom the 
poet sings, who, 

“Tolerably mild, 

To make a wash would hardly boil a child.” 
That is to say, she would try all other materials 
for her cosmetic preparations first; and if they 
failed, would at last resort, unwillingly, to the 
boiling of children. 

No; he had nothing to lose by flight—of that 
fact it was easy for him to assure himself. 

He went down-stairs, and rung for the sery- 

ant. ; 
“T am going out,” he said, “to join my 
wife and her daughter, and return with them 
to the seaside. ‘There is a portmanteau up- 
stairs in my, room, ready eter You will 
give it to the messenger 1 shall send in the 
course of the next day or two. At what time 
did Mrs. Sheldon and Miss Halliday leave this 
morning?” ~ 

“At eight o’clock, sir. Mr. Hawkehurst came 
to fetch them.in a carriage. They went out by 
the kitchen passage and_the side-gate, sir, be- 
cause you were asleep, Mrs. Woolper said, and 
was not to be disturbed.” 

‘At, eight. Yes. And Mrs. Woolper and 
Miss Paget?’ 

“They went a’most directly after you was 

‘one out, sir. There was two cabs to take Miss 

alliday’s and Mrs. Sheldon’s things, and such 
like, Just as there was when you came from 
Harold’s Hill.” 

‘* Yes; Lunderstand.” 

He was half inclined to ask the young woman 
if she had heard the direction given to the drivers 
of these two cabs, But he refrained from doing 
so. What could it profit him to know where his 
wife and step-daughter were to be found? 
Whether they were in the next street or at the 
antipodes could matter very little to him, except 
so far as the knowledge of their place of habita- 
tion might guide him in his avoidance of them. 
Between him and them there was a gulf wider 
than,all the waters of the world, and to consider 
them was only foolish waste of time and thought. 
He left the house which for the last five years of 
his life had been the outward and visible sign of 
his social status, fully conscious that he left it 
forever; and he left it without a sigh. For bim 
the word home had no tender associations, and 
the domestic hearth had never inspired him with 
any sense of comfort or pleasure with which he 
might not have been inspired by the luxurious 
fireside of a first-class coffee-room., ,He was a 
man who would have chosen to spend his exist- 
ence in joint-stock hotels, if there had not been 
solidity of position to be acquired from the pos- 
session of a handsome house, 

He went to the Paddington church. It was 
only five o’clock in the afternoon by the clock of 
that. edifiee. The church was closely shut, but 
Mr. Sheldon found the clerk, who, in considera- 
tion of a handsome donation, took him to the 
vestry, and there showed him the register of 
marriages—the last entry therein. 

‘Yes, there was Charlotte Halliday’s signa- 


ture, a little uncertain and tremulous. 

aa suppose you are one of the young lady’s 
relations, sir,” said the clerk. ‘It was rather a 
strange affair; but the young lady’s ma was with 
her; and the young lady was over age; so, you 
see, there’s no hing: to be said against it.” 

Mr. Sheldon had nothing to say against the 
marriage. If any falsestatementof his, however 
base or cruel, could have invalidated the ceremo- 
nial, he would have spared no pains to devise 
such a falsehood. If he had been a citizen of 
the Southern States, he might have suborned 
witnesses to prove that there was black blood in 
the veins of Valentine Hawkehurst. If he had 
not been opposed to so strong an opponent as 
Dr. Jedd, he might have tried to get a commis- 
sion of lunacy to declare Charlotte Halliday a 
madwoman, and thus invalidate her marriage. 
As. it was, he knew that be could do nothing. 
He. had failed. All was said in those three 
words, 

He wasted no time at the church, but hurried 
on to the city, where he was just in time tocatch 
Mr. Kaye leaving his office. 

“ Have oon sent those papers to your solici- 
tor?” he asked, 

‘No; I was just going to take them round to 
him. Ihave been thinking that it will be ne- 
cess: to ascertain that there is no will of Miss 
Halli ay 8 subsequent to this; and that will be 
rather.difficult to find out. Women never know 
when. to leave off making wills, if they once be- 

in making them. They have a positive rage 

or multiplying documents, you know. If the 
testator in that great codicil case had been a 
woman, a jury would scarcely have refused to 


believe in tho story of halfa-dozen different 
codicils hidden away in half a dozen different 
holes and corners. Women like that. sort of 
thing. Of course, I quite understand that you 
bring me the will in all good faith; but I fore- 
see difficulties in raising’ money upon such a se- 
curity.” * F 

“You need give yourself no further trouble 
about the matter,” said Mr. Sheldon coolly. , TI 
find that I can do without the money, and I’ve 
come to reclaim the papers.” 

Mr. Kaye handed them to his client. He was 
not altogether pleased by this turn of affairs; 
for he had expected to profit considerably, by 
Mr. Sheldon’s necessities. ‘That gentleman-hon- 
ored him with no further explanation, but put 
the papers in his pocket, and wished the bill-dis- 
counter good-day. 

And this was the last time that Philip Shel- 
don was ever seen in his character of.a,solidand 
respectable. citizen of London. He went:from 
the bill-discounter’s office toa pawnbroker in the 
city, with whom he pledged Georgy’s trinkets 
and his own watch for the sum of a hundred 
and twenty pounds. From the pawnbroker’s he 
went back to Bayswater for his portmanteau. 
and thence to the Euston Hotel, where he dined 
temperately in the coffee-room. After dinner 
he went into the dull back strects that lurk below 
Euston Square and found an obscure litile bar- 
ber’s shop, where he had his. whiskers; shaved 
cif, and ie hyacinthine locks cropped.as close 
as the barber’s big scissors could crop them. . 

The sacrifice of these hirsute adornments made 
an extraordinary change in this man. Alkthe 
worst characteristics of his countenance. came 
out with a new force, and the face of Mr. Shel- 
don, undisguised by the whiskers that had hid- 
den the corners of his mouth, or the waving 
locks that had given hight and breadth to his 
forehead, was a face that no one would be likely 
to trust. 

From the Euston station he departed by the 
night-mail for Liverpool,, under the, cover of 
darkness. In that city he. quietly awaited the 
departure of the Cunard steamer for New York, 
and was so fortunate as to leave England one 
day before that fatal date on which the first of 
his fictitious bills arrived at maturity. 


BOOK TENTH.—HARBOR, AFTER MANY 
SHIPWRECKS. 
CHAPTER. I. 
OUT OF THE DARK VALLEY. 


Nor with pomp or with splendor, with rejoic- 
ing or strewing of summer blossoms in the path- 
way of bride and bridegroom, had the marriage 
of Valentine and Charlotte been solemnized. 
Simple and secret had been the ceremonial, dark 
with clouds was the sky above them; and yet; it 
is doubtful if happier bridegroom ever trod this 
earth than Valentine Hawkehurst as he went to 
his lonely lodging under the starry summer sky, 
after leaving his young wife to her mother’s 
care in the new home that had been found for 
them. : 

He had reason to rejoice; for he had passed 
through the valley of the shadow of death. He 
had seen, very near, that dread presence before 
which the angels of faith and love can availnoth- 
ing. Fearless as Alcides had he gone down to 
the realms of darkness; triumphant and glad as 
the demigod he returned from the underworld, 
bearing his precious burden in his strong arms. 
The struggle had been dire, the agony of sus- 
pense a supreme torture; but from the awful 
contest the man came forth a better and a wiser 
man. Whatever strength of principle had been 
wanting to complete the work of reformation in- 
augurated by love, had been gained by Valen- 
tine Hawkehurst during the period of Charlatte’s 
illness. His promised wife, his redeeming angel, 
she for whose affection he had first learned to 
render thanks to his God, had seemed to be slip- 

ing away from him. In the happiest hour of 

is prosperous courtship he had known himself 
unworthy of her, with no right, no claim to so 
fair a prize, except the right of pure and unsel- 
fish love. 

When the hour of trial came to him he had 
said, ‘‘ Behold the avenger!” and in that hour 
it seemed to him that.a lurking anticipation of 
future woe had been ever present with him in 
the midst of hishappiness, It seemed so natural, 
so reasonable that this treasure should be taken 
away from him. What had he done, that he 
should go unpunished for all the errors and fol- 
lies of his youth? 

He looked back and asked himself if he had 
been so vile a sinner as in these hours. of self- 
reproach he was inclined to esteem himself? 
Could his life have been otherwise? Had he 
not been set in a groove, his young feet planted 
in the crooked ways, before he knew that life’s 
journey might be traveled by a straighter road? 

Alas, the answer given at the tribunal of con- 
science went soning him. Other men had come 
into this world amid surroundings as bad, nay 
indeed worse than thesurroundings of his cradle. 
And of these men some had emerged from their 
native mire spotless and pure as from newly- 
fallen snow. e natural force of. character 
which had saved these men had not been given 
to him. His feet: had been set inthe erooked 
ways, and he had traveled on, reckless, defiant, 
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dimly conscious that the road was a bad one, 
and*that his garments were bespattered with 
moremud-stains than would be agreeable to some 
travelers. . 

It was only when the all-powerful influence 
of love was brought to bear upon this plastic na- 
ture that Valentine Hawkehurst became fully 
awakened to the degradation of- his position, 
and possessed with an earnest desire to emerge 
from the great dismal swamp of bad company. 
Then, and then only, began the transformation 
which was ultimately to become so complete a 
change. Some influence, even beyond that of 
happy love, was needed to give force to this 
man’s character; and in the great terror of the 
last three months thatinfluence had been found. 
The very foundations of Valentine Hawkehurst’s 
life had been shaken, and, come what might, he 
could never be again what he had been. 

He had almost lost her. All was said in that. 
She had: been almost taken from him. She, who 
to this man was father, mother, wife, household, 
past, present, future, glory, ambition, happi- 
ness, every thing except that God who ruled 
above.and held her life and his peace in the hol- 
low of hishand. He had been face to face with 
death; and never, in all the years to come— 
never, in the brightest hour of future happiness, 
could he forget the peril that had come upon 
him; and might come again. He had learned to 
understand that he held her, not as a free gift, 
but as a loan, a treasure to be reclaimed at any 
moment by the God who lent her. 

The darksome valley was past, and Valentine 
stood. by: his darling’s side, safe upon the sunlit 
uplands. } [ 

The doctors had declared their patient safe. 
The hour of danger had been passed in safety, 
and. the mischief worked by the poisoner’s slow 
process had been well-nigh counteracted by med- 
ical skill. : 

“Tn six weeks’ time you may take your wife 
for her honeymoon tour, Mr. Hawkehurst, with 
her health and spirits thoroughly re-established,” 
said Dr. Jedd. 

“What. is that you say about honeymoon 
tours?” cried Gustave Lenoble. ‘“‘ Hawkehurst 
and his wife will spend their honeymoon at 
Cotenoir; is it not, Diana?” 

Diana, replied that it was to be, and must 
be so. 

It was impossible to imagine a Aappler party 
than that P53 met day after day in those pleas- 
ant lodgings at Kilburn wherein Georgy, and 
Diana, and Charlotte had been established with 
much devotion and care on the parts of Valen- 
tine and Gustave. Mr. Hawkehurst had chosen 
the apartments, and M. Lenoble had spent the 
day before the wedding in rushing to and fro be- 
tween the West End and Kilburn, carrying hot- 
house fiowers, comestibles of all kinds from Fort- 
num & Mason’s, bon-bon boxes, perfumery, new 
books, new music, and superintending the deliv- 
ery of luxurious easy-chairs hired from expen- 
sive upholsterers, a grand piano, and a harmo- 
nium. : 

“We will have music in the eveningyighe said 
to Diana, upon her expressing surprise on be- 
holding these arrangements, ‘‘ when we are as- 
sembled here, all. How thou dost open thine 
eyes on beholding these nothings! Do you think 
if has been no pleasure to me to testify my affec- 
tion for.one who has been so good to thee—thy 
friend, thine adopted sister? I wished that all 
things should look bright around her, when they 
brought her here, after that she had come to es- 
cape from the jaws of death. And thou, was it 
nomabet thou wert also coming to make thy 
home here for some days, until thy day of mar- 
riages? Thy father astonishes himself to hear 
of. such sudden events. Thou wilt go to see 
him soon, is it not?” 7 

“Yes, dear Gustave. I will go to-morrow.” 

She went on the next day, and found Captain 
Paget much weaker than on her last visit. 

Tt was evident that for him the end was very 
near. He was much changed and subdued by 
his long illness; but the spirit of worldliness had 
not been altogether exorcised even in this dismal 

riod of self-communion, 

Pe What does it all mean, Diana?’ he asked 

“T don’t understand being kept in the dark like 
this. Here are you suddenly leaving Mr. Shel- 
don’s house without rhyme or reason, to take up 

our quarters in lodgings with Mrs. Sheldon, 

ere is a mysterious marriage taking place at a 
time when I have been given to understand that 
one of the parties is at death’s door; and here is 
Lenoble introduced pe ene Se sewne 
in express 0) ition to my particular reques' 
that ee future son-in-law ould be introduced 
to none of the Sheldon set.” 

Valentine is not one of the Sheldon set, 
papa. I do not think it Jikely that he will ever 
see Philip Sheldon again.” - . 

“Bless. my soul!” exclaimed Captain Paget. 
“There has been something serious going on, 
then, surely?” , 

r this he insisted on an explanation, and 
Diana. told him the story of the last two or three 
weeks: Charlotte’s increasing illness—so myste- 
rious and incurable—the sudden return from 
Harold’s Hill; Valentine’s fears, Dr, Jedd’s 
boldly-expressed opinion that the patient was 
the victim of foul play; the systematic exclu- 


sion of Philip Sheldon from the sick-room, fol- ' 


will; and it was at her request that Charlotte 


lowed immediately by symptoms of ameliora- 
tion, leading to gradual recovery. . 

All this Captain Paget heard with an awe- 
stricken countenance. .The distance that divides 
the shedder of blood from.all other wrong-doers 
is so great that the minor sinner feels himself a, 
saint when he contemplates the guilt of the 
greater criminal. 

“Great God! is this possible?’ exclaimed the 
captain with a shudder. ‘‘ And I have taken 
that man’s hand!” 

Later in the evening, when Diana had left 
him, and he had been thinking seriously of his 
own career, and those many transactions of his 
troubled life which, in the slang denomina- 
tion of the day would be called ‘‘shady,” he 
derived some scrap of comfort from one con- 
sideration. 

““T never hurt a worm,” he murmured to 
himself complacently. ‘No, I can lay my 
hand upon my heart and say I never hurt a 
worm.” 

The captain did not pause to reflect that some 
of the merit involved in this amiable trait of 
character might have been referable to the fact 
that he had never happened to fall upon a state 
of society in which a comfortable, living was to 
be made by the hurting of worms. He thought 
only of the story he had heard about Philip Shel- 
don; and he told himself that not in the direst 
necessity of his life could his brain have fashion- 
ed the thought of such a deed as that, in the do- 
ing of which this man had persevered for near- 
ly three months. 

For Charlotte Hawkehurst the summer days 
which succeeded her marriage passed very quiet- 
ly. She had not been tol e real motive of 
that hasty and stolen marriage which had given 
her to the man she loved and trusted so com- 
pletely. Valentine and Diana had between 
them contrived to mold Mrs, Sheldon to their 


had consented to so strange a step. 

The fable invented to account for this desire 
on the part of Mrs. Sheldon was very innocent. 
The doctors had ordered a milder climate than 
England for the dear convalescent—Madeira, 
Algeria, Malta—or some other equally remote | 

uarter of the globe. It was impossible that 
i. or Mrs. Sheldon could take so long a journey ; 
Mr, Sheldon being bound. hand and foot to the 
mill-wheel of city life, Mrs. Sheldon) being the 
slave and helpmect of her husband. Nor could 
dear Charlotte go to Malta alone, or attended 
only by faithful Diana Paget. In short, there 
was no course so obvious orso prudent asa hasty 
marriage, which would PAs the invalid to | 
seek a milder clime, pOSrRIpanips. and guarded 
by her natural protector—a husband. 

“Consent, dearest, I entreat you,” wrote Val- 
entine, in a little note which supported Mrs. 
Sheldon’s request, “‘ however strange our wishes 
may seem to you. Believe that it is for the 
best, for your own sake, for the sake of all 
who love you, and ask no questions. Say only, 

es. ; 
. To the prayer in this letter, to the entreaties 
of her mother and Diana, Charlotte yielded. 
She wondered why Mr. Sheldon avoided her, 
and asked anxiously, on more than one occasion, 
why she did not see that gentleman. 

‘Is papa ill,” she asked, “‘ that he never comes 
to see how I am?” 

“The doctors have forbidden many people in 
your room, dear.” 

“Yes, a few days ago, when I was so very 
ill; but now that I am better, papa might come, 
I want to thank him for all his anxious care of 


me, and to be sure that he consents to this mar- |’ 


” 


oh 

‘My darling, be assured the marriage is for 
the ae ” pleaded Diana. oe 

And the marriage took place. 

Charlotte’s innocent soul was thus spared the | 
pain of a revelation which must have cast a dark | 
shadow on the bright. beginning of her wedded , 
life. Georgy pledged herself to keep the fatal 
secret from her daughter; and Diana Paget re- 
warded her discretion by the most patient atten- | 
tion to her piteous and. prosy lamentations upon | 
the inquiry of mankind in general and Philip 
Sheldon in particular. 

Of that hideous secret of the past, lately re- 
vealed by Mr. Burkham, Mrs. Sheldon had been 
told nothing. No good end could have been 
served by such a revelation. The criminal law 
has its stabute of limitations: unwritten, but not 
the less existent. A crime which would have 
been difficult of proof at the time of its commis- 
sion must after the lapse of twelve years have 
traveled beyond the pale of justice. For three 

ople to come forward and declare that at the 

ime of Mr. Halliday’s death they had suspected 
Mr. Sheldon of poisoning him, would be to prove 
nothing to the minds of a British jury, except 
that the three people in question were libelous | 
and ill-disposed persons. 6 greater the issue, 
the wider the chances of escape anyon to the ac- 
cused; and a petty offender will condemned 
for picking a pocket upon much lighter grounds 
than will be considered sufficient to prove a man 
guilty of blowing up the houses of Parliament. 


CHAPTER IL, 
AFTER THE WEDDING, 
Tue manner in which Mr. Sheldon would act * 


in the future was a matter of considerable fear 
to his wife. She had a hazy idea that he would 
come to the pleasant Kilburn lodgings to claim 
pets and insist upon her sharing his dreary fu- 


mare. 

“Tf I could ouly have a divorce,” she said 
iteously, when she discussed the subject with 
ber son-in-law. ‘‘ There ought to be divorces 
for such dreadful things; but I never heard of 
one before Sir Creswick Creswick, or the new 
judge, whose name I can’t remember. Oh, 
Jalentine, I can not live with him; I can not 
sitdown to dinner day after day withsuch « 
man asthat. And to think that I should have 
known him, when I was the merest girl, and 
have danced my very first polka with him when 
it first came in, and people wore polka boots 
and polka jackets, and wrote their notes of 
invitation upon polka paper, and sung polka 
songs, and worked polking peasants in Berlin 
wool, and went on altogether in the most absurd 
manner. And oh, Valentine, whom can one 
iy if not the man one has known all one’s 
ife? 

Mr. Hawkehurst pledged himself to protect 
his mother-in-law from any, attempt at persecu- 
tion upon the part of her husband. He did not 
know what difficulties he might have to encoun- 


| ter in the performance of this pledge; for in his 


ignorance of the stock-broker’s desperate cir- 
cumstances he imagined that Philip Sheldon 
would make some attempt to right himself in 
the eyes of the world, by compelling his wife to 
reassume her position in his house. 

He went to George Sheldon’s office within a 
few days after his marriage to take counsel from 
that astute adviser. He found the lawyer hard 
at work, and in very good spirits. It was by 
his advice the marriage had been hurried on; 
Charlotte’s stealthy removal from the house 
while Philip Sheldon slumbered, had been plan- 
ned by him; and he was triumphant in the 
thought that the plot had succeeded so well, and 
that Philip, the coolest and deepest of schemers, 
had. been so baffled. 

“That Ann Woolper is a treasure,” he said; 
“T didn’t think it was in her to do what she has 
done. Nothing could be neater than the way 
she kept Phil at bay; and nothing could be bet- 
ter than her tact and cleverness in getting Char- 
lotte and her mother quietly off the other morn- 
ing while my precious brother was in the land 
of Nod.” 

‘«-Yes, she has been invaluable to us. 

* And that girl Paget, too; she has turned out 
aregular trump. I used to think her a very 
stiff, consequential piece of goods when I saw 
her at the Lawn; but, egad, she has shown her- 
self the genuine metal all through this business. 
Now that’s a young woman I wouldn’t mind 
TAMEDE: Mrs. George Sheldon any day in the 
week.’ ° 

“You do her too much honor,” said Valen- 
tine with an internal shiver. ‘‘ Unhappily, a 
prior engagement will prevent Miss Paget’s 
availing herself of so excellent an opportunity.” 

“Tt mayn’t be such a very bad chance as you 
seem to think it, my friend,” George replied 
with some indignation. ‘‘ Whenever the Rev- 
erend John Haygarth’s estate drops in, I stand 
to win fifty thousand pounds. And that’s not 
so bad for a startin life. I suppose you haven’t 
forgotten that your wife is heir-at-law to a hun- 
dred thousand pounds?” 

“No, I have not forgotten her position in re- 
lation to the Haygarth estate.” 

“Humph! I should rather think not. _Peo- 
ple don’t generally forget that kind of thing. 

ut you are uncommonly cool about the busi- 
ness.’ 

‘“Yes, I have passed through a fiery furnace 
in which all the bullion in the Bank of England 
will not serveaman. That kind of ordeal up- 
sets one’s old notions as to the value of money. 
And, again, I have never been able to contem- 
plate Charlotte’s inheritance of that fortune as 
any thing but a remote contingency; the busi- 
ness is so slow.” 

‘Yes, but it has been going on, Affidavits 
have ,been made; the whole affair is in prog- 
ress. 

“T am glad tohear it. Don’t think thatI 
retend not to value the prospect of wealth; I 
ave only learned to know that money is not 

the be-all and end-all of life. I could’be very 
happy with my dear wife if there were no pros- 
pect of this Haygarthian inheritance; but if it 
does come to us, we shall, no doubt, be all the 
happier. The millionaire sees the world from a 
very pleasant point of view. I should like my 


| dear girl to be the mistress of as fair a home as 


money can buy for her.” 

“Yes, and you’d like to have your name 
stand high in the statistics of Government steck- 
holders. Don’t be sentimental, Hawkchurst; 
that kind of thing won’t wash. Thank God, we 
managed to save gag Tom’s daughter from the 
fangs of my brother Phil. But you can’t sup- 
pose that I am going to shut my eyes to the fact 
that this affair has been a very good thing for 
you, and that you owe your chances of a great 
fortune entirely to me? You don’t pretend to 


| forget that, I suppose?” said George Sheldon 


with some acrimony. 
_‘‘ Why should I pretend to forget that, or any 
cireumstance of our business relations? I am 
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j 
perfectly aware that you started the hunt of | 
the Haygarths; and that to your investigations | 
is to be traced the discovery that bate my | 
wife a claimant to the estate now held by the 
Crown.” 

“Very good; that’s outspoken and honest, at 
any rate. And now, how about our agreement? 
It’s only a parole agreement, but an honest 
man’s word is as good as his bond.” 

‘Our agreement?” repeated Valentine with a 
puzzled expression of eountenance. ‘‘ Upon my 
word, I forget.” 

“Ah, I thought it would come* to that; I 
thought you would manage to forget the terms 
agreed upon by you and me in the event of your 
marriage with Charlotte Halliday. My memory 
is not so short as yours, and I can swear to a 
conversation between you and me in this room, 
in which you consented to my taking half the 
Haygarthian estate as the price of my discoy- | 
ery and the fair reward of my labors. 

‘ Yes,” said Valentine, ‘“‘T remember that con- 
versation; and I remember saying that the de- 
mand was a stiff one, but that I, as Charlotte’s 
future husband, would not oppose such a de- 
mand.” 

“You remember that?” 

“T do; and if my wife is willing to consent to 
your terms, I will hold to my promise.” 

“Your wife’s consent is not wanted. She 
married you without a settlement, and her rights 
are merged in yours. To all intents and pur- 
poses, you are heir-at-law to John Haygarth’s 
estate.” 

Valentine laughed aloud; the whole affair 
seemed a tremendous joke. He, the homeless, 
penniless, friendless reprobate of but one year 
ane the son and heir of a man who had 
always been on the verge of social shipwreck 
for want of five pounds—he, of all other men 
upon this earth, claimant against the Crown 
for an estate worth one hundred thousand 
pounds! 

“The whole affair seems ridiculously improb- 
able,” he said. 

= My brother wouldn’t have done what he did 
if the whole thing had seemed improbable to 
him. However, we needn't estimate the chances 
for or against; all I want is a legal agreement 
between you and me, securing my share of the 
plunder.” 

“T am ready to execute any reasonable agree- 
ment; but IT am bound to protect my wife's in- 
terests, and I must have a solicitor to act for 
me in this affair. Greek must meet Greek, you 
know.” 

“Very good. I could have conducted the 
business myself without the interference of stran- 
gers; butif you are going in for extreme caution, 
you'd better leave your wife’s affairsin the hands 
of Messrs. Greenwood and Greenwood, who have 
acted for her hitherto and have all papers re- 
lating to the case in their possession.” 

‘Greenwood and Greenwood? My dear girl 
told me she had signed some document, and had 
seen some lawyers; but she did not tell me the 
nature of the document, or the name of the 
lawyers. I haye forborne to speak to her on 
business matters. The treatment that she has 
undergone has left her very nervous, and we try 
to keep all unpleasant subjects out of her mind.” 
“Yes, that’s all very well; but business is 
business, you know. You’d better see Messrs. 
Greenwood and Greenwood at once. Tell them 
of your marriage. You'll have to keep Phil’s 
conduct dark, of course; that is understood be- 
tween us. You must say the marriage was a 
love-match against my brother’s wish, romantic, 
sentimental, and soon. They'll raise no objec- 
tions when they find you are willing to leave the 
case in their hands.” 

“You have heard nothing of your brother?” 

“Well, no—nothing, or next to nothing. I 
called at his office yesterday. He has mot bean 
there since the beginning of Charlotte’s illness, 
and there has been no letter or message for 
Oreott since your ena tay Things look 
rather piscatorial, altogether. Orcott hints that 
Phil’s affairs are in queer street; but he’s a shal- 
low-headed fool, and knows very little. Tt seems, 
by his account, that Phil was a Bull, and that the 
fall in every species of stock has been ruin to 
him. You see, when a man once goes in for the 
Bull business, he never by any chance turns 
Bear—and vice versa. There’s a kind of infatu- 
ation in the thing, and a man sticks to his line 
until he’s cleaned out; at least, that’s what stock- 
brokers have told me—and T believe it’s pretty 
near the truth.” 

This was all that Valentine could ascertain 
about Mr. Sheldon at present. Every knock 
fluttered Georgy; every accidental visitor at the 
Kilburn villa seemed like the swooping of eagle 
on dove-cote. 

“Tcan not get over the feeling that he will 
come and take me away with him,” she said. 
‘Tf Sir Wilde Creswick would only do some- 
thing, so that my second husband mayn’t be able 
to insist upon my living in that dreadful, dread- 
ful house, where I suffered such nights and days 
of agony, that I am convinced the sight of chintz 
curtaing lined with pink will make me wretched 
as long as T live!” 

““My dear Mrs, Sheldon, he shall not come,” 
paid Valentine, 

If I could only go eyer so far away from 


him, and feel that there was the sea or something 
of that kind between us!” a 

“We will take you away—across the British 
Channel, or further if you like. Diana and M 
Lenoble are to be married soon, and directly 
Lotta is strong enough for the journey, we are to 
go over to Normacy, to their chateau.” 

“Chateau, indeed!” Mrs. Sheldon exclaimed, 
peevishly ‘‘ The idea of Diana Paget, without 
a sixpence, and with a regular scamp of a father, 
m ing a man with a chateau, while my r 
Charlotte—! I don’t wish to wound your feel- 
ings ar Hawkehurst, but it really does seem 

“Tt is hard that Lotta should not have mar- 
ried a prince—all the grandenrs of a prince in a 
fairy tale would only be her due; but it happens 
fortunately, you see, dear Mrs. Sheldon, that 
our sweet girl has simple tastes, and does not 
languish for jewels or palaces, If she should 
ever become rich—” 

“ Ah,” sighed Georgy, despondently, ‘I don’t 
expect that. I can’t understand anything about 
this idea of a fine fortune that Mr, Sheldon had 
got into his head. I know that my husband’s 
mother was a Miss Meynell, the daughter of a 

t-warehouseman in the city, and I can’t 
seehow any grand fortune is to come to Charlotte 
through her. And as for the Hallidays— 
Hyley and Newhall farms were all the prop- 
erty they ever owned within the memory of 
man. ” 

“The fortune for which Charlotte is a claim- 
ant comes from the maternal ancestor of Chris- 
tian Meynell. I do not count upon her possession 
of it as a certain good in the future. If it 
comes, we will be thankful.” 

“Ts ita very large sum of money?” — 

“Well, yes; I believe it is a considerable 
sum.” 

“Twenty thousand pounds, perhaps?” 

bat! nave’ boar told that it is as much.” 

He did not want Georgy’s weak mind to bo- 
come possessed by the idea of shadowy wealth. 
He remembered what Philip Sheldon had said 
to him on the Christmas night in which they 
had paced the little Bayswater garden together, 
and he felt that there was a substratum of com- 
mon sense in that scoundrel’s artful warning. 


CHAPTER Il. 
GREEK AGAINST GREEK. 


VALENTINE HAWKEHURST called upon Mr. 
Greenwood, of the firm of Greenwood & Green- 
wood, within a week of his marriage and ex- 
hibited the certificate to that gentleman. Mr. 
Greenwood received the information wth much 
solemnity, and even severity of manner. _ 

“Are you aware that this is a very serious 
step which you have taken, Mr. Hawkehurst?” 
he demanded sternly. “You entrap—that is 
to say, you persuade a lady into a hasty mar- 
riage—without consultation with her legal ad- 
visers—without settlements of any kind what- 
ever—while at the same time you are aware 
that the lady in question is heir-at-law toa very 
large fortune, proceedings for the recovery of 
which are now pending. Pardon me if IT ob- 
serve that there is a want of delicacy—of—a— 
hem—right-mindedness in the transaction.” 

“The imputation contained in your remarks 
isnot a pleasant one, Mr. Greenwood,” Valen- 
tine remarked quietly; ‘‘but I am quite willin 
to pardon any injustice which you may inflic 
upon me by your desire to protect: the interests 
of your client. I think you will speedily dis- 
cover that those interests are in no way en- 
dangered by the lady’s marriage with me. 
There are social complications which are not to 
be settled by either law or equity. Miss Halli- 
day’s surroundings of the last few months were 
of a very painful vature; so painful, that the 
legal protection of marriage became the onl 
means of saving her from imminent peril. 
cannot enter more fully into those painful cir- 
cumstances. I can paly assure you that I mar- 
ried your client with the consent and approval 
of her only near relation, and uninfluenced in 
the smallest degree by mercenary considerations. 
Whatever post-nuptial settlement you please to 
make for my wife’s protection, I shall promptly 
execute.” 

“You express yourself in a very honorable 
and highly creditable manner, Mr. Hawke- 
hurst,” exclaimed the lawyer with sudden cor- 
diality, “‘and I beg expressly to withdraw any 
offensive observations I may have made just 
now. Your own affairs are, I conclude, in a 
sufficiently solvent state?” 

“T do not owe a sixpence.” 

“Good, and Mr. Sheldon, the lady’s step-fa- 
ther and my client? Had you his approval for 
this hasty mai je , 

“The marriage took place without Mr. Shel- 
don’s knowledge or consent.” 

“May I ask your reason for this secrecy?” 

“No, Mr. Greenwood, it is just that one rea- 
son that I cannot tell you. Accept my assur- 
ance that it was an all-powerful reason.” _ 

“T am compelled to do so, if you decline to 
confide in my discretion, but as Mr. Sheldon is 
my client, 1am bound to think of his interests 
as well as those of Miss Halliday—er—Mrs. 
Hawkehurst. I am somewhat surprised that 
he has not called upon me since the marriage, 


ae has been made aware of that circumstance, 
suppose? 

“Yes; I wroteto him immediately after the 
ceremony, inclosing him a copy of the certifi 
cate. 

“The marriage will make a considerable dif- 
ference to him.” 

“In what manner?’ 

“Well, in the event of his step-daughter’s 
death. Tf she had died unmarried and intestate, 
this fortune would have gone to her mother: 
besides which, there was the insurance on Miss 
Halliday’s life.” 

** An Insurance!” 

“Yes. Were you not apprised of that fact? 
Mr. Sheldon, with very natural precaution, in- 
sured his step-daughter’s life for a considerable 
sum—in point of fact, as I believe, five thou- 
sand pounds; so that, in case of her death prior 
to th: recovery of the Haygarth estate, her 
mother might receive some solatium.” 

“He had insured her life!” said Valentine un- 
der his breath. 

This, then, was the key to the mystery The 
Haygarthian inheritance was but a remote con- 
tingency, a shadowy prize, which could scarcely 
have tempted the secret assassin, but the insur- 
ance had offered the prospect of immediate 
gain, The one link wanting to complete the 
chain of evidence against Philip Sheldon was 
found. There was no longer a question as to his 
motive. 

“This man knows of one insurance on her 
life,” Valentine thought to himself; “there may 
have been more than one.” 

After a brief silence, in which Mr. Hawke- 
hurst had been lost in thought, the lawyer pro- 
ceeded to discuss the terms of the post-nuptial 
settlement neces: for the protection of his 
client’s interests, In the course of this discus- 
sion Valentine explained his position in relation 
to George Sheldon, and stated the demands of 
that sharp practitioner. 

Mr. Greenwood was utterly aghast upon hear- 
ing Mr. Hawkehurst’s views upon this subject. 

“You mean to tell me that this man claims a 
clear half of the Haygarth estate—fifty thousand 
pounds—in consideration of his paltry discover- 
ies 


“Such is the demand he has made, and which 
I have pledged myself not to oppose. He cer- 
tainly does open his mouth very wide, but we 
are bound to consider that but for these discov- 
eries of his, ol wife and my wife’s relatives 
would in all probability have gone down to their 
graves in ignorance of their claim to this estate.” 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Hawkehurst. If 
Mr. George Sheldon had not made the discov- 
ery, some one else would have made it sooner or 
later, depend upon it. There would have been 
a little loss of time, that is all. There are plen- 
ty of men of George Sheldon’s class always on 
the lookout for such chances as this—and for 
very small chances in comparison to this. Why, 
I know a fellow, a Frenchman, called Fleurus, 
who will take as much trouble about a few hun- 
dred Rounds! worth of unclaimed stock as this 
man, Georfe Sheldon, has taken about the Hay- 
garth succession. And he has really the im- 
pudence to claim fifty thousand pounds from 

you? 
‘* & claim which I have pledged myself not to 


f3) e.” 

Put which you have not pled, ourself to 
support. My dear Mr. Hawkehurst, this is a 
business which you must allow me to settle for 
you, as your wife’s legal adviser. We will con- 
sider you quite out of the question, if you please, 
be will thus come out of your relations to Mr. 

eorge Sheldon with perfectly clean hands. 
‘You will not oppose his claim; but I shall op- 
pose him in my character of legal adviser to 
your wife. Why, are you aware that this man 
executed an agreement with his brother, con- 
senting to receive a fifth share of the estate, and 
costs out of pocket, in complete acquittance of 
all claims? I have an abstract of the agreement 
among Miss Halliday’s—Mrs. Hawkehurst’s pa- 

rs. ”n 

After some further discussion, Valentine 
agreed to leave the whole matter in Mr. Green- 
wood’s hands, Greek must meet Greek. Gray’s 
Inn and the Fields must settle this business 
tween themselves. 

‘‘T am only prince consort,” he said, with a 
smile. “TI pretend to no actual interest in my 
wife’s estate. I doubt, indeed, whether I should 
not have felt more complete happiness in our 
marriage if she had not been heiress to so large 
a fortune.” 

At this Mr. Greenwood laughed outright. 

“Come, come, Mr Hawkehurst,” he exclaim - 
ed, “that really won’t do. I am an old bene 
you know—a, man of the world; and you mu % 
ask me to believe that the idea of your wife’s 
expectations can afford you anything but un- 
qualified satisfaction.” 

“You can not believe? No, perhaps not,” 
Valentine answered, thoughtfully, “But you 
do not know how nearly these expectations 
have lost me my wife. And even now, when 
she is mine by virtue of a bond that only death 
ean loosen, it seems to me as if her wealth 
would make a kind of division between us. 
There are people who will always consider me & 
lucky adyenturer, and look at my marriage as 
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the result of clever scheming. I cannot adver- 
tisé to the world the fact that I loved Charlotte 
Halliday from the first hour in which I saw 
ner, and asked her to be my wife three days be- 
fore I discovered her claim to John Haygarth’s 
estate. A man can’t go through the world with 
his justification pinned upon his breast. I think 
it will be my fate to be misjudged all my life. 
A twelvemonth ago I cared very little about 
the opinions of my fellow-men; but I want to 
be worthy of my wife in the esteem of man- 
kind, as well asin the depths of my own moral 
consciousness.” 

‘Go and finish your honeymoon,” said the 
lawyer, digging his,client in the ribs with ele- 
aay od playfulness; ‘‘the moon must be in 

er first quarter, I should think. Goalong with 
you ;,and leave me to tackle Mr, George Shel- 
on, 


CHAPTER IV. 
ONLY A DREAM. 

“T say, Lenoble,” Captain Paget began ab- 
ruptly one afternoon when his daughter and his 
future son-in-law were in attendance upon his 
sofa, ‘‘when are you and Diana to be married? 
There is nothing to hinder your marriage, now, 
you know.” 

Diana looked at the speaker with a grave 
countenance, 

“Dear pay fh, there can be no marriage while 
you are so ill,” she said, gently. 

“And afterward, when ’'m gone, you won't 
like to marry within six months of your father’s 
funeral; and you will be left alone in the world. 
You can’t hang on to Hawkehurst and his wife. 
The best thing you can do, Lenoble, is to marr 
her out of hand, and let me see her by my bed- 
side as Madame Lenoble of Cotenoir. It will 
be some consolation for me to see that day. I 
thought to have shared your home, with a run 
to Paris occasionally just to freshen myself up 
a little; but that’s all over now. It does seem 
rather hard to me sometimes, and I think of 
Moses and his forty years in the desert with 
those ill-conditioned sraelites, At bite al- 
ways getting into some scrape or other, setting 
w Tyolden calves, and that kind of thing— 
if he turned his back on them for twenty-four 
hours. A pack of ungrateful beggars, too, al- 
ways ready for mutiny—regular radicals be- 
gad! And he went through it all: the sand, 
and the toujours quails, and the ingratitude; 
and after forty years of it, when he saw the 
Promised Land stretched before him, green and 
fertile, on the other side of the river, he died! 
T’ve been through my desert, the dreary wan- 
derings over the barren sand, and the ingrati- 
tude of men I’ve served. Yes, I’ve gone through 
it all; and just as I catch a glimpse of Canaan, 
the curtain drops.” 

On this they comforted him; and sustained 
him with the promise of a brighter Canaan than 
Cotenoir. 

“Yes,” he said, in a dreamy voice; ‘‘T read 
about it very often. A city with foundationsof 
jasper and chalcedony, emerald and sardonyx; 

ates of pearl, pavements of gold, That’s what 
3¢. John the Evangelist saw in his vision; and 
we've only his word for it. But there’s some- 
thing that I can believe and can understand: 
‘In my Father’s house there are many man- 
sions.’ There’s more hope for a sinful man of 
the world in that promise than in all St. John’s 
dreams about gates of pearl and foundations of 
emerald.” 

The captain was failing fast. He had ex- 
changed his easy-chair for a sofa now; and the 
time seemed near at hand at which he must ex- 
change the sofa for his bed. After that there 
would remain but one last change, to the con- 
templation whereof the sick man was becoming 
daily more reconciled. 

He had read his Gospel more diligently of late, 
and had taken comfort from those sublime pages. 
Do they not contain consolation, hope, promise 
for all—for the weary man of the world as well 
as for the saint? There is to be found the only 
creed that can adapt itself to every condition of 
life, and has a margin wide enough for every 
weakness of erring humanity. Buddhism may 
contain a scheme of morality almost as perfect; 
Mahomet may have expounded hopes that seem 
well-nigh as divine; but in the 1 is the 
only system that will adapt itself at once to the 
culture of the spiritual man, and the active life 
of the practical worker in this lower world. 


Gustave Lenoble was only too glad to claim 
his promised wife a little sooner than he had 
hoped to claim her. ‘‘Thou hast put me off 
long enough, cruel,” he said; “‘and now it is thy 
father’s wish that our marriage should be soon. 
Tt shall be this week: I will take no longer thine 
excuses. We shall be the sooner re: ae re- 
ceive thy friends, thy Char!otte and her Hawke- 
burst.” 

Diana smiled. . 

ieee Gustave, you are always kind,” she 
said. 

It was very sweet to her to think that her new 
home would afford a pleasant haven for that 
dear friend who had sheltered her. And with 
Charlotte, the dear adopted sister, would come 
the man she had once loved, to share whose 
cares had once been her brightest dream, 


She.wondered at her own inconstancy on per- 
ceiving how completely the dream had flown. 
Before the stern realities of life—before sickness | 
and sorrow, and the dread shadow of death— 
that school-girl’s vision had utterly melted away. 
It is just possible that Gustaye’s manly, out- 
spoken love may have helped to blot from the 
tablet of her mind the fantastic picture of the 
life that might have been. She scarcely knew 
whether this was so; but she did not know that | 
a new and happier existence began for her from 
the hour in which she gave her heart in all truth 
and loyalty to Gustave Lenoble. 

The wedding was arranged to take place with 
in a week of Captain Paget’s expressly declared 
wish. Tt was to be solemnized at a church near 
Knightsbridge, and again at a Catholic chapel 
in the neighborhood of Sloane street; by which | 
double ceremonial a knot would be tied that no 
legal quibble could hereafter loosen. Charlotte 
was just sufficiently recovered to obtain permis- | 
sion to be present at the ceremonial, after some 
little exercise of her persuasive powers with the 
medical practitioner to whose care Dr. Jedd had 
committed her when all danger was past. 

The captain protested, with an eager insist- | 
ence, that the wedding-breakfast should be eaten 
at his domicile. 

‘And Val,” he said, ‘‘ be sure Val is with you. 
Thave a secret to tell him; a kind of atonement 
to make. Some news to give him that he won’t 
quite relish, perhaps. But that’s no fault of 
mine.” 

“‘No bad news, I hope, papa; for Charlotte’s 
sake as well as for Valentine’s?” 

“That depends upon how they both take it. 
Your friend Charlotte is not particularly fond 
of money, is she?” 

“Fond of money, papa? A baby knows as 
much of the value of money as Lotta. Except 
to give to beggars in the streets, or to buy pret- 
ty, frivolous presents for her friends, she has 
neither use nor desire for money. She is the | 
most generous, most disinterested of created 


a. 

a very glad to hear it,” said the captain, 
dryly. ‘And how about Hawkehurst, now? 
Do you think it was a real love-match, his mar- | 
riage with Miss Halliday? No arriere pensee— 
no looking out forthe main chance at the bottom 
of his romantic attachment, eh, Di?’ 

“No, papa. I am sure there was never truer | 
love than his. I saw him under most trying cir- 
cumstances, and I can pledge myself for the 
truth of his devotion.” 

“JT am very glad to hear it. Be sure you 
bring Hawkehurst and his wife to my little 
b ast. A chicken, a pie, a bottle of spark- 
ling hock, and a fond father’s blessing, are all I 
shall give you; but the chicken and the hock 
will be from Gunter, and the blessing from the 
bottom of a paternal heart.” 


Bright shone the day that gave Diana to her 
husband, and very beautiful looked the bride in 
her simple dress. Gustave Lenoble’s marriage 
was no less quietlyperformed than that union 
which had secured the safety of Charlotte Hal- | 
liday and the happiness of Valentine Hawke- | 
hurst. The shadow of death hovered very near | 
bride and bridegroom; for they knew full well 
that he who was to preside that day at their sim- 

le marriage-feast would scon have tasted that 
ast sacred cup which has no after-flavor of bit- 
terness. 


The breakfast promised by the captain was 
arranged with much elegance. Hot-house 
flowers, and fruits; wines with the ice-dew 
sparkling on the dark glass; chickens and tongue, 
idealized by the confectioner’s art, and scarcel 
recognizable beneath rich glazings and amibals 
lishments of jellies and force-meats; the airiest 
and least earthly of lobster-salads; and a pyra- 
mid of coffee-ice, testified to the glory of the 
Belgravian purveyor. It had been pleasant to 
Captain Paget to send his orders to Gunter, cer- 
tain of funds to meet the bill. It was almost a 

limpse of that Jand of milk and honey, that 

‘anaan in Normandy, which he was never to 
inhabit. 

He was very weak, very ill; but the excite- 
ment of the occasion in some measure sustained 
and revivified him. The man who had been en- 
gaged to nurse and wait upon him had attired 

im with much care in a dressing-gown as ele- 
gant as the robe in which he had disported him- 
self, a penniless young cornet, in his hixurious 
prtriept quarters, some fifty years before. His 

oose white locks were crowned with an em- 
broidered smoking-cap; his patrician instep was 
set off by a dainty scarlet slipper. He had put 
away the Gospel, end all thoughts of that dread 
reckoning which he had really some shadowy 
desire and hope to settle satisfactorily; by some 

oor dividend which might discharge his obliga 
ions to that merciful Creditor who forgives so 
many just debts. To-day he was of the world, 
worldly. It wasakind of ante-mortem lying- 
in-state—his last levee; and he was equal'to the 
occasion. 

The prettily-adorned table was drawn near 
the sofa where the invalid host reclined, sup- 
ee by numerous pillows. His daughter and 

er husband, Valentine, Charlotte, and Georgy, 
made a little circle about him, His own man, 


and a clerical-looking person from Gunter’s, as- 
sisted at the airy banquet. Very little was 
eaten by any of the guests, and it was a relief 
to every one when the clerical personage and 
Captain Paget’s factotum retired, after serving 
tea and coffee with funereal solemnity. 
Valentine Hawkehurst was all gentleness and 
cordiality toward his old taskmaster. The 


| wrong must indeed be dire which is considered 


in such an hour as this. Valentine remembered 
only that with this old man he had seen man 
troubled days; and that for him the end of all 


| earthly wanderings was very near. 


The little banquet was not served in Captain 
Paget’s ordinary sitting-room. For this distin- 
guished occasion the landlady had lent a din- 
ing-room and drawing-room on the ground- 
floor, just deserted by a fashionable bachelor 
lodger who had left town at the close of the 
Season, This drawing-room on the ground- 
floor, like the room above, overlooked the park, 
and to this apartment the captain requested his 
guests to adjourn, with the exception of Mr. 
Hawkehurst, some little time after the depar- 
ture of the servants. : 

““T want to have a few words with Val in pri- 
yate,” he said; ‘‘I have a secret to communi- 
cate. Diana, show Mrs. Hawkehurst the drive. 
You can see the row from my room, but not 
from these lower windows. There are a good 
many carriages still, but it is too late for the 
creme dela creme. I remember when the West 
End was a desert at this time of year; but I 
have lived to see the leveling of all distinctions, 


j those of time as well as of class.” 


Charlotte and Diana retired to the adjoining 
room with Mrs. Sheldon and M. Lenoble. Val- 
entine was at a loss to imagine what manner 
of confidential communication his late patron 
and employer. could desire to impart to him. 
The cautious Horatio waited until the rest of 
the party were quite out of hearing, talking 
gayly by the on window, Beyond which ap- 
peared all the fluttering life and motion of sum- 


| mer leaves, all the brightness of summer green 


below and deep-blue sky above. When they 
seemed to him to be quite engaged with their 
own conversation, Captain Paget turned to his 
old companion. } 
“Val,” he said, ‘we have seen hard times 


| together; we’ve roughed it among strange places 


and strange People, you know, and soon; and I 
— there is a friendly kind of feeling between 
us 

He held out his wasted hand, and Valentine 
aged it in his own with prompt cordiality. 

‘My dear Governor, I have no feeling in my 
heart that is not friendly to you!” 

This was perfectly true. 

‘* And even if I had been inclined to bear any 
grudge against you on account of the old days, 
when, you know, you were a little apt to be in- 
different as to what scrape you left me in, pro- 
vided you got off scot-free yourself; if I had 
been inclined to remember that kind of thing 
(which, on my honor, I am not), your daughter’s 
noble courage and devotion in the time of my 
dear wife’s peril should have stood against that 
old wrong. I cannot tell you how deeply 1 feel 
her goodness in that bitter time.” 

‘She is a Paget,” murmured the captain com- 
placently. ‘‘ ‘ablesse oblige.” 

Valentine could scarcely refrain from a smile 
as he remembered the many occasions upon 
which the obligations of a noble lineage tek 
weighed wry, lightly on his aristocratic patron. 

“Yes, Val,” the captain resumed in a dreamy 
tone, ‘‘we have seen many strange things to- 
gether. WhenI began my travels through this 
world, in the palmy days of the Regency, I 
little thought what a weary journey it was to 
be, and what queer people Iwas to encounter 
among my fellow-passengers. However, I’ve 
come to the last stage of the long journey now, 
ae I thank Providence that it ends so comfort- 
ably. 

‘0 this Valentine assented kindly; but he was 
at aloss to understand why Captain Pagetshould 
have required the adjournment of the rest of the 

before giving utterance to these mild 
commonplaces. 

For some moments the invalid relapsed into 
thoughtful silence. Then, rousing himself as if 
with an effort, he took a few sips of a cooling 
drink that stood by his side, and began with a 
startling abruptness: 

“You remember your journey to Dorking, 
Val, last October, when you went to see that 
mysterious old aunt of yours, eh? 

Valentine blushed as the captain recalled this 
cunningly devised fable. 

“Yes, he said gravely; ‘‘I remember tell- 
ing you that I was going to see an aunt at Dork- 


ing.” 

An aunt who had a little bit of money, eh, 
Val?’ asked the captain with a grin. 

“Yes. Imay have gone so far as to speak of 
a little bit of money.” 

“And neither the aunt nor the bit of money 
ever existed, eh, Val? They were mere figments 
of the brain; and instead of Paine to Derking 
you went to Ullerton, eh, Val? You stole a 
march upon me there, You wanted to throw 
your old chum off the scent, eh? You had got 
hold of a thing, and you were afraid your 
friend and companion night get a share of if,” 
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“Well, you see, my friend and companion had 
a knack of getting the lion’s share. _ Besides, 
this. good thing was not my own affair, I had 
to protect the interest of another person— 
my employer, in point of fact; and it 


was by his suggestion, and in compliance | 


with his request, that I invented that harm- 
less fiction about Dorking. I don’t think 
there was any dishonorable dealing in the 
matter. We were soldiers of fortune’ both 
and the stratagem with which I protectec 
myself against you was a very innocent one. 
You would have employedany stratagem or in+ 
vented any fiction under the same circum- 
stances. It was a case of,diamond cut dia- 
mond.” 

‘Precisely; and if the older soldier, if the 
free lance of many a.campaign, got the best of- 
it in the long run, the young freebooter could 
ee think himself ill-used—could he now, 

a 

“Well, no, I suppose not,” replied Valentine, 
puzzled by the significance in the face of his old. 
companion. That sly twinkle in the captain’s 
eyes, that triumphant smile wreathing the cap- 
tain’s lips, must surely mean mischief. 

Valentine Hawkehurst remembered the vague 
suspicion that had flashed into his mind on that 
Christmas Eve when cage Paget and he had 
dined together ata West End restaurant, and the 
captain had toasted Charlotte Halliday with a 
smile of sinister meaning. He began to antici- 

pate some startling and unpleasant revelation. 

e began to understand that in some manner 
this inscrutable schemer had contrived to over- 
reach him. 

“What are you going to tell me?’ he asked. 
“T see there is some lurking mischief in your 
mind. How was it you were at Ullerton when 
I was there? I met you on the platform of the 
station, andI had awague, half-suspicion that 
you followed me up on more than one occa- 
sion. Isawa glove in a man’s parlor—a glove 
which I could have sworn to as yours, But 
when J came back, you were so. plausible with 
ice talk of ge ankme Hae and so. on, 

hat was fool enough to believe you. And I 
suppose you cheated and tricked me afterall?’ 

*Cheated and tricked are hard words, my 
dear Val,” said tho: captain, with delightful 
blandness; ‘‘ [had as much right to transact im- 
aginary businessin the promoting line at Uller- 
ton as you had to visit a fictitious aunt at Dork- 
ing. Self-interest was the governing. principle 
in both cases. I do not think you have any 
right to consider yourself injured by me, if I 
did steal a march upon you, and. follow close 
upon your heels throughout that Ullerton busi- 
ness. I do not think that you can have, on 
moral grounds, any justification for making a 
complaint against your old mel 

“Well, [suppose youare right enoughin that,” 
said Valentine. 

** Shake hands upon it, then. I havetiot very 
long to live, and I want to feel myself at peace 
with mankind. You see, if you had come tome 
in the first place in a frank and generous'spirit, 
and had said, ‘My dear friend, here isa good 
thing; let us go into it together, and see what 
there is to bemade out of it,’ you would have 
placed the matter on such a footing that, asa 
man of honor, I should have been bound to re- 
gard your interests as my own. But when you 
set up aseparato interest, when you try to throw 
dust in my eyes, to hoodwink me—me, Horatio 
Paget, a man of the world, possessed of some lit- 
tle genius for social diplomacy—you attempt to 
do that which no man ever yet succeeded in do- 
ing, and youimmediately release me from those 
obligations which an honorable man_ holds sa- 
cred. It was my glove which you sawin Mr. 
Goodge’s parlor. I hadavery satisfactory inter- 
view with that reverend person while you were 
absent from Ullerton on some short excursion, 
as to the purpose of which I am still in the dark. 
On certain terms Mr. Goodge agreed to give me 
the privilege of selecting a given number from 
the letters of Mrs. Rebecca Haygarth. I have 
reason to believe that [ made a judicious choice; 
for the information thus obtained placed me at 
once upon a track which I followed industriously 
until it led me to a triumphant result.” 

“JT do not understand—” began Valentine; 
but the captain did not allow him to say more, 

“You do not understand that there could be 
any other genoalogical linethan that which you 
and George Sheldon fitted together so neatly. 
You have neither of you the experience of life 
which alone gives wideness of vision. You di 
covered the connections of the Haygarth and 
Meynell families in the past. Thatwasa step 
in the right direction, The discovery, so far as 
it went, wasa triumph. You allowed the sense 
of that triumph to intoxicate you. In a busi- 
ness which of all businesses within the range of 
man’s intellect most requires deliberation and 
sobriety, you went to work in a fever of haste 
and excitement, Instead of searching out all the 
descendants of Christian Meynell, bn pounce 
upon the first descendant who comesto hand, and 
clect her, at your own pleasure, sole heiress to 
the estate of the deceased John Haygarth. You 
forget that there may be other descendants of the 
said Christian Meynell—descendants standing 
prior to your wife Charlotte in line of succes- 
sion. 


‘* Lcanimagine no, such descendants existing,” 


said Valentine, with a puzzled manner. ‘‘ You 
seem to have made yourself master of our busi- 
ness; but there is one point upon which you are 
mistaken. George Sheldon and I did not go to 
work in a fever of haste. We did fully and thor- 
oughly examine the pedigree of that person 
whom we—and legal advisers of considerable 
standing—believe to be the sole heir-at-law to 
the Haygarth estate; and we took good care to 
convince ourselves that there wasno other claim- 
ant in existence.” 

‘“What do you call convincing yourselves?” 

“Christian Meynell had only three children 

amuel, Susan, and Charlotte. The last 
Charlotte, married James Halliday, of Newhall 
and Hyley farms; the other two died wnmar- 
ried.” 

‘How do you know that? How do you pro- 

ose to demonstrate that Samuel and Susan 

eynell died unmarried?” 

“Susan was buried in her maiden name. 
Mrs. Halliday, her sister, was with her when she 
died. There was no question of marriage, nor is 
there the record of any marriage contracted by 
Samuel.” 

“ All that is no proof.” 

“Indeed? I should have thought the evi- 
dence sufficient. But, in on case, the onus 
probandi is not upon us. Can you prove the 
marriage of the Samuel Meynell who died at 
_— or of the Susan Meynell who died in Lon- 

on? 

“Tecan. Susan Meynell’s legitimate son is in 
the next room. It’s an unpleasant kind of reve- 

ation to make, Val; as he, the son of one sister, 
stands prior to your wife, the granddaughter of 
the other sister, in the order of succession. AND 
HE TAKES ALL!” 

* He takes all!” pareaned Valentine, bewilder- 
ed. “‘He! Susan Meynell’s son? In the next 
room? What does all this mean?” 

‘Tt meams that when Susan was deserted by 
the scoundrel who took her away from her home, 
she found an honest fellow to marry her. The 
name of her husband was Lenoble. Gustave 
Lenoble yonder, my daughter’s husband, is her 
only child by that marriage. <A perfectly legal 
marriage, my dear N ereee ye unS en regle, T 
assure you. The business is in the hands of 
Messrs. Dashwood & Vernon of Whitehall—a 
first-class firm; counsels’ opinion most decided 
as to Lenoble’s position. They have been rather 
slow about the preliminary steps, and entre nous. 
I have not cared to hurry them, for I wantec 
to get my daughter’s marriage over .quietly 
before we began our gee in Chancery, 
Tt comes rather har upon you, Val, I allow; 
but, you see, if you had acted nerously, not to 
say honorably, toward me in the first instance, 
you'd have had the advantage of my experience. 
As it is, you have been working in the dark. 
However, things are not so bad. as they might 
be. You might have married some ugly old 
harridan for the sake of this Haygarth estate; 
you have secured a pretty and amiable wife. 
and you mustn’t be downhearted if you fin 
yourself, from a financial point of view, most 
outrageously sold.” 

The captain could not refrain from a laugh 
as he contemplated his young friend’s surprise. 
The laugh degenerated into a fit of coughing, 
and it was some little time before the enfeebled 
Horatio was ready to resume the interrupted 
conversation. In this pause Valentine had lJeis- 
ure to face this new position. There was for the 
moment a sharp sense of disappointment. It is 
not possible for humanity to be quite indifferent 
to a hundred thousand pounds. So much of the 
“light and sweetness” of life is attainable for 
that sum; such pleasures, of the purest and 
noblest, are in the ponecr of the possessor. But 
in this moment Valentine fully realized the fact 
that he had never taken the idea of this fortune 
into his mind—never made it eet and parcel of 
himself, to be plucked out of his heart with an- 
guish, and to leave a bleeding wound in the 
place where ithad grown. It seemed to him as 
if he had been wakened abruptly from some 
bright, bewildering dream; but the sharp pang 
of mercenary desires disappointed, of sordi 
hopes suddenly reft, was not for him. 

Repo this sense of uncertainty which had 
made the Hay ian fortune seem at best 
such “stuff as dreams are made of,” there had 
been ever present in his mind of late the dismal 
association connected with this money. For this, 
and to get power over this through the rights of 
his weak wife, had Philip Sheldon plotted 
against the life of that sweet git who was but 
newly rescued from the jaws of the grave. The 
bitter memory of those days and nights of sus- 
pes could never have been quite dissociated 

‘rom the money that had been the primary cause 
of all this slow torture. : 

“Do you think I shall love my wife any less 
because she has no claim to this Haygarth 
estate?’ he exclaimed presently, looking with 
half-contemptuous indignation upon the broken- 
down schemer. ‘I loved her long before I knew 
the name of Haygaxths I should have loved her 
if I had found her a beggar in the London 
streets, a peasant-girl, weeding for sixpence a 
day, in some dismal swamp of agricultural pov- 
erty and ignorance. I am not going to say that 
this money would not have brought us pleasure; 


pictars and gardens and bright rooms, and 
ooks without number, and intercourse with 
congenial acquaintance, and delightful jour- 
neyings to all the fairest places upon this earth, 
and the power to do some good in our genera- 
tion, and a sense of security for our future, and 
by-and-by, perhaps, for the future of dear child- 
ren, for whose prosperity we should be more 
anxious than for our own. Pleasure the money 
would most probably have brought for us in 
abundance; but I.doubt if it could buy us more 
perfect happiness than we may know in the sim- 
plest home that my toil cam support. Ah, cap- 
tain, I question if you ever knew the sweetest 
sensation life can give—the delight of working 
for those we loye.” 

Captain Paget stared at his sometime protege 
in a kind of rapture of wonder, not entirely un- 
mingled with admiration. 

“ Bead!” he exclaimed, ‘‘I have read of this 
kind of thing in novels; but in the whole 
course of my experience I never met with any- 
thing equal to it. My son-in-law, Lenoble yon- 
der, is a generous foo—fellow enough; but then. 
since-infancy, he has never known the want of 
money. And generosity from that kind of man 
is no more of a virtue than the foolhardness 
of a child who pokes his fingers into the can- 
dle, not knowing the properties of the thing 
he has to deal with. -But anything like gene- 
rosity from you, from a man reared as you were 
reared, is, I freely confess, a little beyond my 
comprehension.” 

“Veg: it is a transformation, is it not? But 
I don’t think I was ever inordinately fond of 
money. Your genuine Bohemian rarely is. He 
is too well schooled in the art of living without 
cash, and he asks so little here below. His 
pipe, his friend, his dog, his books, his garret, 
his billiards, his beer. is alla question of a 
few pounds a week. And if, some day, the di- 
vine enchanter Love takes the poor fellow under 
his guidance, and teaches him to do without bil- 
liards and beer, your Bohemian settles down. 
into the purest and best of men. Think what 
Goldy might have been if some good woman 
had taken compassion upon him and married 
him, and henpecked him ever afterward. He 
might have written as many novels as Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, and died master of some Hibernian 
Abbotsford, some fair domain among the bright 
green hills that look down upon broad Shan- 
non’s silvery falls. No, captain; your intelli- 
gone has not annihilated me. I can face the 

uture boldly with my dear young wifeupon my 
arm. 

“Upon my soul, Val, you are a very noble 
fellow!” exclaimed Horatio Paget, with real en- 
thusiasm; ‘‘and Lam sorry Ihave kept you in 
the dark so long.” 

‘‘You have kept. me in the dark? Yes; to 
be sure. How ong, have you known this— 
about Susan Meynell?” 

“Well, my dear boy, not yery long.” 

“But how long? A month—two months? 
Yes; you have known Lenoble’s position ever 
since you knew him; and Charlotte told me 
three months ago of Diana’s enga yement to Le- 
noble. Do you know that if Sheldon had suc- 
ceeded, Charloite’s blood would have been upon 
your head? If you had not concealed the truth, 

his villainy would never have been attempted.” 

“But, my dear Val,” exclaimed the captain, 
piteously, ‘I was not to know—” 

“No; you were not to know that there could 
be such a wretch as Philip Sheldon upon this 
earth. Wewill say no more of that. I kept m 
secret, you kept yours. Mischief unspeakable 
eaten eame of all this underhand work. But 
Heaven has been merciful to us. We have pass- 
ed through the valley of the shadow of death; 
and if anything could make my wife dearer to 
methan she was when I first won her promise to 
be mine, it, would be the sorrow of the last few 
months. And now I will go and shake hands 
with Lenoble, my wife’s kinsman. He is a fine 
fellow, and well deserves his good fortune. Stay; 
one word, Did Diana know this? did she know 
that her lover is heir to the Haygarth estate?” 

“She does not know itnow. She has never 
heard the name of Haygarth. And between 
you and me, Val, it cost me a world of trouble 
to make her say yes to Lenoble’s offer, though 
he is a very decent match for her, even without 
reference to the Haygarth estate.” 

‘'Tam glad she knew nothing of this,” said 
Valentine; ‘‘I am very glad.” 

After this he again. shook hands with Captain 
Paget, at that gentleman’s request, and the cap- 
tain expressed himself much relieved by the con- 
versation, and by his late yrotege’s very gener- 
ous behavior, He called to his daughter and the 
rest presently, and they came at his summons. 

“Is your long talk finished, papa?” asked Di- 


ana. 

“ And is the secret told?’ demanded Charlotte 
of her obedient husband and slave. 

“Yes dear, it is told,” he answered gravely. 

“T hope it is a pleasant secret.” 

““T do not think the knowledge of it will give 
yon much pain, dearest. You have learned to 

hink yourself a—a kind of an heiress of late, have 

you not?” . 

“ Papa—Mr. Sheldon—told me that I had a 
claim to some money; but I have not thought 
much about it, except that I should give you 
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Grote and: Macaulay in dark-brown calf, with 
beveled boards and red edges, like that edition 
‘ou saw at the auctioneer’s in Bond street, and 
ve talked about ever since, anda horse, per- 
haps and a glass porch to our cottage.” 

Well, darling, the books in dark-brown calf, 
and the horse, and the glass porch, may all be 
ours in the future; but the money was only a 
dream—it has melted away, dear.” 

“Ts that all?” asked Charlotte. ‘Why, I dare 
say the day will come when you will be as rich 
as Sir Walter Scott.” 5 ‘ 

“In the meantime I have something to give 
you instead of the money.” 

“Indeed?” 

“Yes; a cousin. Will that do as well?” — 

‘‘& cousin? I shall like her very much if she 
is nice.” 

‘The cousin I mean is a gentleman.” 

“But where is he come aa wee Roo 
lotte, laughing. e drop rom the 
moon? The only relations I have in the world 
are uncle and aunt Mercer. How can you pre- 
tend to find me a cousin?” 

“Do you remember telling me of your grand- 
mother’s only sister—Susan Meynell?” 

“Yes,” said Charlotte, with a sudden blush; 
“T remember.” 

‘That Miss Meynell married a tleman of 
Normandy, and left one only child, ason. His 
name is Gustave Lenoble, and he is standing by 
your side. He is heir-at-law to a very large for- 
tune, which it was once supposed you could 
claim. Are you sorry, Lotta, to find a kins- 
man and lose a fortune/—and are you contented 
to begin the world with no hope except in your 
husband’s patience and courage?” __ : 

“And genius!” cried Charlotte with enthusi- 


asm. 

The sweet blinding glamour of love shone up- 
on this young scribbler, and she believed that 
he was indeed worthy to take rank among the 


greatest of that grand brotherhood of which he, 


was so humble a member. She looked up at 
him with the prettiest confidence; her clinging 
hand clasped his with love and trust immeasur- 
able. He felt and knew that love like this was 
a treasure beside which the Reverend John Hay- 
garth’s hoarded thousands must needs seem but 
80) dross, - 

ter this there was much explanation and 
congratulation. Gustave Lenoble was delighted 
to claim so fair a kinswoman, 

“Thou art like my eldest, my cousin,” he 
said; ‘‘Diane saw the likeness of the Sacre 
Coeur when she beheld my daughter; and I too 
saw my eldest’s look in thine eyes when I first 
met thee. Remember, it was convened between 
us that Cotenoir should be a home for thee and 
for Hawkehurst before I knew what link bound 
thee to the house of Lenoble. Now thou and 
thy husband will be of our family.” — ’ 

Dini was bewildered, grieved, indignant with 
the father who had deceived her by his studious 
suppression of the truth, She found herself 

laced in the position of rival to Charlotte, and 
jhe whole proceeding seemed to her mean and 
treacherous. 

But it was no time for remonstrance or open 
expression of indignant feeling. Her father’s 
days were numbered. She knew this, and she 
held her peace. _Nor did Mrs. Sheldon utter any 
word of complaint, though the disappointment 
she experienced upon hearing this revelation 
was very keen. Phe idea of the four or five 
thousand pounds which were to come to Char- 
lotte had been a consolation to her in the midst 
of that confusion and desolation which had new- 
ly come upon her life. She left Knightsbridge 

t eve’ somewhat depressed in spirits, and 
half inclined to be angry with Charlotte and 
her husband for their gayety, of manner and 
evident happiness in each other’s society. 

“Tt seems hard to have to begin the world at 
my age,” she murmured hopelessly, ‘‘after being 
accustomed to have everything nice about me, 
as Lhad at the Lawn; though I own that the 
trouble and care of the servants was wearing 
me to the grave.” 

“Dear mamma,” exclaimed Charlotte, ten- 
derly, ‘‘there is no fear of trouble or poverty 
for you or for us, Valentine has plenty of mon- 
ey, and is on the high-road to securing a com- 
fortable income. Authors do not starve in 

arrets now, you know, as they used to do, poor 
fhings, when Doctor Johnson ate his dinner in 
a cave, or pomeing Apeeral of that kind; and 
when Sir Richard Steele thought it quite a won- 
derful thing to get a pound of tea for his wife. 
And Valentine's hy is in his profession, and 
he will work for us.” : 

“ As long as I have a hand that can write 
and a brain that can guide my Pan," interposed 
Mr. Hawkehurst, gayly. - ve given hos- 
tages to Fortune. I can face the hazard boldly. 
I feel asconfident and as happy 4s if we lived in 
the golden age when there was neither care nor 
toil for innocent mankind, and all the brightest 
things of earth were the spontaneous gift of the 


CHAPTER V. 
- BOHEMIAN INDEPENDENCE. 
Monstzur and Lenoble went to 
Brighton for their honeymoon. <A letter or a 
telegraphic message would bring them thence 


swiftly to the bedside of the dying captain, 
should the last fatal change set in suddenly. 
Diana had wished to stay with her father, but 
Horatio insisted upon the honeymoon trip, and 
that everything should be done in a correct and | 
gentlomanly manner, 

“You can engage rooms at the Albion,” Cap- 
tain Paget had said to his son-in-law a few days 
before the quiet Mh aoe “The house is ex- 
tremely comfortable; and you will be received 
by a compatriot. The proprietor is a French- 
man, and a yery gentlemanly person, I assure 
hae the cuisine irreproachable. I remember 

he old Steyne, when Mrs. Fitz-Herbert lived | 
close by, and received all the best people; in 
the days when the Cockney had not yet taken 
possession of Brighthelmstone; and the Chinese 
dragons and pagodas were bright and fresh in 
the Pavilion. 

To Brighton therefore the bride and bride- | 
groom departed; Diana attended by a maid, an 
appanage which the captain had insisted upon. 

‘oor Diana was sorely puzzled as to what she 
should find for the maid to do when her hair had | 
been dressed early in the morning, and her cos- | 
tume laid out in state for the day. 

“T think I must buy some handkerchiefs for 
her to hem,” she said to Gustave, “it will be 

uite dreadful for her to have nothing to do all 


long.” 

The weather was warm and bright. The sea | 
danced and sparkled under the windows. Gus- 
tave was always in the same happy frame of | 
mind, An elegant landau had been secured for | 
the period of their visit, and a pair of capital 
horses carried them out on long and pleasant 
expeditions to the pretty Sussex villages or across 
the broad bare downs, beyond which the sea 
stretched blue and bright, 

In the evening, when the lamp was lighted | 
and the urn hissed gayly, Diana felt that she and 
her husband were at home. It was the first 
home she had known—the first time she had 
been sole mistress and center of a house- | 
hold. She looked back at the old desolation, 
the dreary shifting from lodging to lodging, the 
degradation, the self-abasement, the dull apathy 
of despair; and then she looked across at her 
husband as he lounged in his easy-chair, con- | 
templating her with dreamy, adoring eyes, in a 
ind of lazy worship; and she knew that for 
this man she was the center of the universe, the 
very key-stone in the arch of life. | 

She stretched out her hand to him with a 
smile, and he pressed it fondly to his lips. 
There were twinkling jewels upon the slender 
fingers; for the prettiest shop in Brighton—the 
brightest shop in Brighton—had been ransacked 
that morning by the fond, frivolous, happy hus- 
band, as pleased to bedeck his wife as a child to 
dress her last new doll. 

“ How can I ever be worthy of so much affec- 
tion, Gustave?” she exclaimed, as he kissed the 
twinkling fingers. 

And it did indeed seem to her that for this 
free gift of love she could never render a suffi- 
cient recompense. 

“Thou wilt make Cotenoir a home,” he said; 
“thou knowest not how I haye ila for a 
home. This room, with the lamp-light shining 
on thy face, and thy white hands moving about 
the tea-cups, and thy sweet smile, which greets 
me every now and then when thou lookest by 
here—it is more of home than I have ever 
known since I left Beaubocage, that modest | 
dwelling where lived those two angels of kind- 
ness, my aunt and my grandmother.” | 

Tn one of those long Neco drives to a dis- | 
tant village nestling under the lee of a steep hill, 
the husband and wife had much serious talk 
aboutthe position of the formtér with reference 
to the Haygarth estate. The result of that con- 
versation was shown in a letter which Charlotte 
Hawkehurst received the next day from her 
friend, Diana Lenoble. 


‘“Anpion Hore, BricHron. 
“ Ever Dear Lotra:—Gustave and I have dis- 
cussed the ae i kete business with great satisfac- 
tion to ourselves, since it transpired in the 
course of our conversation that we are both of 
one mind in the matter. It is agreed between 
us that he is very well off eady, and as he 
never hoped or expected to inherit a fortune from 
his maternal ancestor, it is only just that he should 
divide this unlooked-for wealth with his dear cousin, 
whose claim to that inheritance he recognizes as 
equal to his own; the mere fact of seniority making 
only a legal and not a moral difference in the de- 
hg of relationship to the Reverend John Haygarth. 
jo you understand, darling?—you are to have half 
this money. My husband will not step in between 
you and good fortune. Icannot tell you how happy | 

this determination of Gustave’s has made me. .! 


felt myself in a manner base and ungrateful when I 
thought I was to share wealth that might have | 
been yours; but I ought to have better understood _ 
the justice of my husband’s mind. And now, dear- | 

, all will be arranged very simply: Gustave will 
come to London and see his lawyers, and execute | 
ane kind of deed, and the whole affair will be set- | 


“We have had some charming drives, ete.” / 


Here the young wife branched off into a de- | 
scription of the simple pleasures of their honey- 
moon holiday! 

This letter was answered by Valentine in per- 
son.. He came down to ey to thank his 
friends for their generous desire to enrich his 


_ Imical to himself when she urged 


‘had let her have her way,’ 
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wife, and to decline, on her part, any share in 
John Haygarth’s wealth. 
It was in vain that Gustave and Diana argued 


| the point; Mr. Hawkehurst was fixed as fate. 


“‘ Believe me, it is better as it is,” he said. 
“ Charlotte and I have arrived at this conviction 
with all due thought and deliberation. We are 
both young, and the world is all before us. 
There is much in the past that I have to redeem, 
as Diana well knows. It is better that I should 
fight the battle of life unaided, and rise from the 
ranks by right of my merit as a soldier. If ever 
we have need of help—if ever I find myself break- 
ing down—you may be sure that it is to you I 
shall come. By and by, if Providence gives me 


| children to work for, T will refuse no bounty that 


you may bestowon them, Their future may be 
rendered secure by your generosity, if you please, 
Lenoble; they will be your kindred. Put for an 
alien like myself, there is no discipline so whole- 
some as honest hard work. I am as rich as John 
Milton when he set up a school in 8t. Bride’s 
church-yard.” 

To this resolution Mr, Hawkehurst adhered 
with a gentile firmness. 

“Thou art chivalrous like Don Quixote,” said 
Gustaye Lenoble; ‘“‘but it shall be as thou 
wouldest. Touch there.” 

He offered his hand, which the other grasped 


| with all heartiness. 


“T will be godfather to thy little first one, and 
I will settle on him ten thousand pounds before 
he cuts his first tooth,” said Gustave decisively. 


CHAPTER VI. 
BEYOND THE VAIL. 

Diana and her husband did not linger long at: 
Brighton; they went back to town in time to 
see.the last of that old wayfarer whose troubled 
journey came to so peaceful an ending, It was 
avery calm hayen in which this battered old 


| privateer lay at anchor after life’s tempestuous 


course; but to the captain himself it scemed a 
hard thing that he should not have been permit- 
ted one brief cruise upon that summer sea which. 
danced so aot eee the keel of the Lenobies” 
prosperous bar 

“We have shared adversity, my love,” he said 
sadly, when he talked with ‘his daughter in the 
last few days; p ORE Rrosperity I am to 
have no share in. ell, I sup, have no 
right to complain. My life has been an erring 


| one; but poverty is the most vicious: companion 


that a man can consort with. If I hadicome into. 

six or seven thousand a year, I might have beem 

as starch in my notions as a bishop; but-I have: 

been obliged tolive, Diana—that was the priarat 

eon ee and I learned to accommodate myseli® 
it. 

That he had erred, the captain was very ready 
to acknowledge. That he had sinned deeply, and 
had much need to repent himself of his iniquity, 
he was very slow to perceive. But Siathtie: 
in the still watches of the night, when the faint 
lamp-light on theshadowy wall was more gloomy 
than darkness, when the nurse, hired to 
his own man in these last days, dozed in her 
comfortable chair, the truth came home to his 
shallow soul, and Horatio Paget knew that ‘he 
had been indeed a sinner, and very vile amon 
sinners. Then, for a moment, the vail of self- 
deception was lifted, and he saw his past life as 
it had really been—selfish, dishonorable, cruel 


| beyond measure in reckless injury of others. 


For a moment the awful book was opened, and 
the sinner saw the fearful sum set against his 


name, 
“What can wipe out the dread account?’ he 


| asked himself, ‘Is there such a thing as for- 


giveness for a selfish, useless life—a life which is 
one long offense against God and man?” 

In these long wakeful nights the dying man 
thought much of his wife. The sweet tender 
face came back to him, with its mournful, won- 
dering look, He knew, now, how his falsehoods 
and dishonors had wounded and oppressed that 


| gentle soul. He remembered how often she had 


peas for the right, and how he had ridiculed 
er arguments, and set at naught her tender 

leadings. He had fancied her in a manner in- 
f the cause of 
some angry creditor or meek, deluded landlady. 
Now, with the light that is not upon earth or sea 
shining on the picture of his past career, he could 
see aud understand things as he had never seen 
or understood them before. He knew now that 


| it was for his own sake that faithful wife had 


leaded, his own interest that had been near tc 

er pitying heart, as well as the interest of ba- 
kers and butchers, landladies and tailors, 

“She might have made a Rood man of me if I 

iy,” he thought to him- 

self. ‘TI know that she isin heaven. Will she 


because Thou hast hid these things from the wise 
oud prudent, and hast reves them unto 
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He thought of his wife’s lonely death-bed, and 
compared it with his own. For him there was 
luxury; by him watched a devoted and all-for- 

iving daughter, a generous friend and son-in- 
aw. All that could be done to soothe the pain- 
ful descent was done for him. For her there 
had been nothing but loneliness and sorrow. 

“But she might be certain of a speedy wel- 
come in a better home,” thought Horatio; ‘‘and 
I—? Ah, dear creature, there the difference was 
all in her favor.” 

As the closing scene drew nearer, he thought 
more and more of his, gentle low-born wife, 
whose hold upon him in life had been so slender, 
whose memory had occupied until now so insig- 
nificant a place in his mind. His daughter 
watched with him unceasingly in the last two 
days and nights. His mind wandered. On the 
day of his death he mistook Diana for that long- 
lost companion. 

“T have not been a kind husband, Mary, my 
dear,” he faltered; “but the world has been 
hard upon me—debts—difficulties—crack regi- 
ment—expensive mess—set of gamblers—no pity 
on a young man without fortune—tforce of ex- 
ample—tied a millstone round my wretched 
neck before I was twenty-one years of age.” 

Later, when the doctor had felt his pulse for 
the last time, he cried out suddenly: “I have 
made a statement of my affairs. e liabilities 
are numerous—the assets nil ; but I rely on the 


clemency of this court.” 

These were his last words. Hoe sunk into a 
kind of stupor. betwixt sleeping and waking, 
and in this he died. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
BETTER THAN GOLD. 
THE little fleet of paper boats which Mr. Shel- 
don had pioneered soskillfully over the commer- 
cial seas came to grief very soon after the dis- 
appearance of the admiral. A bill drawn upon 

e Honduras Mahogany Company, Limited, 
was the first to reach maturity. The bill was 
referred to the drawer—the drawer was not to 
be found. 

“T have not seen Sheldon for the last fort- 
night,” Mr. Orcott informed the gentleman who 
brought him the document. 

Out of business for a fortnight?’ 

“He has not been in business for a month. 
His step-daughter has been very ill—at death’s 
door, and all that kind of thing, and my gov- 
ernor was Shien 9 cut up about it. There used 
to be a couple of doctor's at the house every day, 
and no end of fuss. I took Sheldon his letters, 
and managed matters for him here, and so on. 
‘And one fine morning my young lady runs off 
and gets married on the quiet; so I suspect 
there was a good deal of shamming about the 
illiess—and those Se sogiee the doctors, winked 
at it. Between them all, I fancy Sheldon was 
completely sold; and he has turned savage and 
gone off somewhere in the sulks.” 

“JT wish he had chosen any other time for his 
sulks,” said the holder of the bill; “ my partner 
and I have discounted several acceptances for 
hi He gave us liberal terms, and _we con- 
sidered any paper of his as safe as a Bank-of- 
England note; and now this confounded bill 
comes back to us through our bankers, noted, 
‘refer to drawer ’—a most unpleasant thing, you 
know; and very inconsiderate of Sheldon to 
leave us in such a fix.” 

“We has forgotten the bill, I suppose,” said 
Mr. Orcott. 

“ Well, but you see, really now, a business- 
man ought not to forget that kind of thing. 
And so Miss Halliday has made a syne rey 
match, has she? I remember seeing her when 
dined at Bayswater—an uncommonly fine girl. 
And she has gone and thrown agi away 
upon some penniless scapegrace suppose? 

ow, how about this Bonaire Company, Mr. 
Orcott? they don’t seem to have any London 
offices.” 

“T believe not, We've some of their pros- 
foots somewhere about, I think. Would you 

ike to see one?” 

“T should, very much,” 

Mr. Orcott opened two or three drawers, and 
after some little trouble produced the required 
document, " 

It was a very ea drape ah} tus, setting 
forth the enormous benefits to derived by 
shareholders from the profitable dealings of the 
company. Some g high-sounding names 
figured in the list of directors, and. the chair- 
man was captain H. N, Cromie Paget. The 
prospectus looked well enopee but the holder 
of Mr. Sheldon’s dishonored ill was not able to 
derive much comfort from high-sounding phrases 
and high-sounding names. 

“Tl go down to Bayswater and see if I can 
hear anything of, your governor,” he said to 
Mr. Orcott. 

“He was not there yesterday when I called, 
and his servants could tell me nothing of his 
whereabouts,” the young Yorkshireman said, 


2 “Tuaeed!” cried the holder of the dishonored 
Pah ip alarm, “Now 9 


Le 


There was the smart Gothic villa, with i 


out one of his razors, and felt the corru, 
surface of the left side of his neck meditatively. 
But the razor was blunt, and the corrugated 
surface seemed very tough and unmanageable; 
so George Sheldon decided that this’ kind of 
operation was an affair which might be de- 


non est, and, in his own p 
was a pretty kettle-of-fish in the city. 


“ U; 
fitought our pigs to a ver 


and in valley; merry 2 
and dabbling in the waves that wash the yellow 
sands of Dieppe; horses coming to grief in 
‘Norman steeple-chases; desperate gamesters los- 
ine their francs and half-franes in all kinds of 
frivolous games in the Dieppe establissement; 
and yonder, in the heart of fair Normandy, be- 
yond the tall steeples of Rouen, a happy family 
assembled at the Chateau Cotenoir. 


robes seem somethin 


: y that, is not 
usinesy man ought not to do that kind 


cd R tab ‘and drove t6 ‘tha i Ja m 


éd gables, and florid chimneys, and oricl-win- 
dows, and in the Tudor casements of the ground- 
floor appeared the bills of a West End auction- 
eer, announcing in large letters that the lease of 
this charming mansion, together with the nearly- 
new. furniture, linen, books, china, plate, care- 
fully selected proof-prints after distinguished 
modern artists, small cellar of choice wines, 
etc., etc., etc., would be disposed of by auction 
on. the following day, 

Mr. Sheldon’s victim went into the house, 
where he found some men preparing for the 
forthcoming sale. 

“What is the meaning of all this?” he asked, 
aghast. ; 
“A pill of sale, sir. Messrs. Naptha & Zab- 
ulon.” 

This wasenough. The holder of the bill went 


back to the city. Another bill came due on,the 


following day, and before the members of the 
Stock Exchange took their luncheon, it was 
known that Philip Sheldon’s credit was among 


the things of the past. 


“T always thought he was out of his depth,” 


said one set of talkers. 


“ He was the last man I should have expected 


to see come to grief,” said another set of talk- 


ers. 

On settling-day came the awful proclamation 
—Philip 
meet his differences. 


Sheldon had absconded and would not 


On the same day came a terrible revelation 


to Mr, George Sheldon of Gray’s Inn, solicitor, 
genealogist and pedigree-hunter. The first offi- 
cial step in the advancement of Gustave Leno- 
ble’s claim against the Crown was taken’ by 
Messrs. Dashwood & Vernon, the solicitors of 
Whitehall; and pea: Sheldon discovered that 
between Charlotte 

garth estate there stood a prior claimant, 
whereby all his toil, trouble, costs out of pocket, 
and wear and tear of body and mind, had been 
wasted. 


awkehurst and the Hay- 


“Tt is enough to make a man go and cut his 


throat,” cried George, in his first savage sense 
of utter disappointment. 


his slovenly bedroom, and took 


ted. 


He went in 


erred. . 
He heard the next day that his brother was 
hraseology, that there 


on my word, Phil and I seem to have 
nice market,” he said. 


“7 dare say, wherever that fellow has gone, he 


has carried a well-lined purse with him. But I 
wouldn’t have his conscience for all the wealth 


of the Rothschilds. Jt’s bad enough to see Tom 
Haliday’s face as I see it sometimes. What 
must it be to him? 


A little more than a year after this, and the 
ellow corn was waving on the fertile plains of 
ormandy, fruit Tipe IHE, in orchards on hillside 

oliday-folks splashing 


One happy family—two happy families rather 


but so closely united by the bonds of love an 
friendship as to seem one. 


Here are Gustave 
Lenoble and his young wife Diana, with two 


tall slender, damsels by her side; and here is 
Valentine Hawkehurst, the successful young 
seribbler, with his fair young wife Charlotte; 
and out on the terrace’ yonder are two nurses 


walking with two babies at that early and to 


some minds obnoxious. stage of babyhood. in 


which a perpetual rocking, and pacing to and 
fro, and swaying backward and forward in the 


air, is necessary for the preservation of aay thing 
0 


approaching tranquillity. But to the minds 
the two young mothers and the two proud fa- 
thers, these small creatures in: their long white 
too bright for earth. The 
united ages of the babies do not ainount to six 
months; but the mothers have counted ever 

adual stage of these young lives, and to bot 
it seems as if there had been no time in which 
the children were not, with so firm a -hold have 
they essed themselves. of every thought in 
the foolish maternal mind, of every impulse in 
the weak maternal heart. . 

Mrs. Hawkehurst has brought her son to see 
his aunt Diana; for Diana has insisted. upon as- 
suming that relationshi by letters patent, as it 
were. Madame Lenoble’s baby is.a daughter, 
and this fact in itself seems to the two friends 
to be a special interposition of Providence. 


“Would it not be delightful if they should 
grow up to love each other and marry!” ex- 
claimed Diana; and Charlotte ‘a, 


‘ants in the 


with her 
ih ch an event in the future did indeéd seem } 
fn tna 1 fokeahatiowed by te Coudiaot tf te? 
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“Hoe takes notice’ of hér already!” she’ ex- 
claimed, looking out at’ fhe little creature in 
white-muslin robes, héld up ‘against the warm 
blue sky; “see, they are coving at each other! 
Tam sure that must be cooing.’ 

And ‘then the two mothers went ouf upon 
the sunny terrace-walk and fondly contemplated 
these domestic treasures, until the domestic 
treasures were seized with some of the inex- 

licable throes and mysterious agonies of early 
byhood, and ‘had to be borne off shrieking to 
their nurseries. 

“Dear ‘angél,” ‘said ‘Gustave of his “‘little 
last one,” “she has the very shriek’ of Clarice 
here, poignant and penetrating, until to ‘drown 
the heart. Dost’ théu figtre to thyself that thy 
voice was penetrating as that, my beautiful, in 
the time?” 

He kissed his beautiful)'and she ran off to join 
the procession following the two babies—alarmed 
nurses, distracted mammas, shrieking infants, 
anxious damsels, 

“Tn wai dame,” as Gustave remarked to ‘his 
companion Valentine Hawkehurst; ‘*these wo- 
men, how they love their children! What of 
saints, what of Madontias, what of angels!” 

Whereupon-he spouted Vietor Hugo: 


“ Lorsque enfant, parait, le cercle famille. ‘ 
Applaudit a grands cris; son doux regard qui brille 
Fait briller tous les yeux; 
Ef les plus tristes fronts, les plus souilles peut-etre, 
Se derident soudain a soir Penfant paraitre, ° 
Tnnocentiet joyeux.” 


All things had gone well for M. Lenoble. His 
direct descent from Matthew Haygarth, the fa- 
ther of the intestate, had been proved to the 
satisfaction of Crown lawyers and High Court 
of Chancery, and he had been in ‘due ‘course 
placed.in possesion of the reverend intestate’s 
estate, to the profit and pleasure of his solicitors 
and M, Fleurus, and to the unspeakable aggra- 
vation of George Sheldon, who washed his hands 
at once and forever of all geneadlogical research, 
and fell back in an embittered an angry spirit 
upon the smaller profits to be derived from petty 
transactions in the bill-discounting line, and a 
championship of nating jee of all classes, 
from a damsel who considered herself jilted by 
a fickle swain, in et of whose inconstancy 
she could produce documentary evidence of the 
“pork-chop-and tomato-sauce” order, to a pe- 
destrian who knocked his head against a pro- 
jecting shutter in the Strand, and straightway 
walked home to Halloway to Tay himself up for 
a twelyemonth in a state of mental and bodily 
incapacity requiring large pecuniary redress 
from the owner of the fatal shutter. To this 
noble protection of the rights of the weak did 
George Sheldon devote his intellect, apd when 
malicious enemies stigmatized these Quixotic 
endeavors as ‘‘ speculative actions,” or when, in 
the breaking down. of sonze oppressed damsel’s 
cause by reason of the slender evidence afforded 
by some reticent lover’s i effusions, un- 
just judges told him that he ‘‘ought to be 
ashamed of himself” for bringing such an ac- 
tion, the generous attorney no doubt ‘took con- 
solation from anapproying conscience, and went 
forth from that court, to look for other op- 
pressed damsels or injured wayfayers. erect and 
unshaken. ‘ . i 

Some little profit Mr. Sheldon of Gray’s Inn 
did derive from the Haygarth estate; for at the 
request of Gustave Lenoble, Messrs. Dashwood 
& Vernon sent him ‘a, check for one thousand 
pounds as the price Of those early inyestigations 
which had set the artful captain upon the right 
track. He wrote a ceremoniously grateful Tet. 
ter to Gustave Lenoble on receiving this hono- 
rarium, ‘Tt is always well to be grateful for bene- 
fits received from a rich man; but in the depths 
of his heart he execrated the fortunate inheritor 
of the Shastra thousands. * 

Mr. Hawkehurst was not quite so vehement 
in the expression, of his feelings as that lively 
Celt, Gustave; but deep in his heart there was a. 
sense of happiness no less pure and exalted. 

Providence ‘had given him more'than he had 
ever dared to hope—not John Haygarth’s thou- 
sands; not a life of luxurious idleness, ‘atid din- 
ner-giving, and Derby-days, and boxes on ‘the 
grand tier, and carriage horses at five hundred 

ineas a pair; nota alace in Belgravia, and 2 
shooting-box in the lands, and a Villa at 
Cowes; not these things in which he would once 
have perceived the sunimaum bonum ; but a fair 
price for his labor—a dear young wife, a tran- 
quil home, 

Nor had his researches ey the dusty rec- 
ords of departed Haygarths' been profitless, in a 
pecuniary sense, to himself.’ “Gustave ‘Lenoble 
insisted that he should accept that honorarium 
of three thousand Boar which had been 

romised by George Kheldon as the reward of 

§ success, - 

“Captain Paget would never have been put 
on the right track if he had not filched your 
secrets from you,” said the son and heir of Su- 
san Meynell.” “Tt is to your researches, in the 
first place, that I owe this inheritance, and you 
een refuse to,accept.the agreed price of your 
abor. “ 

Valentine did not’ refuse this fairly-earned 


vatd, nor'did he oppose th ient which 
Guta ve rn (tater oF Charlotte's anfant 
10 “him only’ just that” 


‘son, ‘Tt’ st 2 


So 


- immediate future. 


share of the heritage should fall to the descend- 
ant of poor Susan’s younger and faithful friend. 

With this capital of three thousand pounds 
comfortably inyested in consols, and with, the 


CHARLOTTE'S’ INHERITANCE. 
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a considerable amount, and had shown himself | in ‘less than twelve months,” replied; the philo- 


i 


interest of that sum of ten thousand pounds set~ , 
tled on his infant. son, Mr. Hawkehurst began | 


the world, in his new character of a husband 
anda father, very pleasantly, { 

Of his literary career very little need be said 
here, He,was yet at the beginning of the long 
dusty road that leads to the temple of Fame. 
it-is enough to state that he found the dusty 
Ligh-road rather difficult walking, and that he 
was pelted with more mud, flung by nameless 
assailants hidden behind the hedges, than he 
had anticipated when he set out upon the first 
stage of his journey. Happily, 
ant fellow-trayelers, and kindly encouragement 
from an indulgent public, and was thus able to 
accept the mud which bespattered his garments 
in a very placid spirit,,and to make light of all 
obstacles in the great highway. 

The cottage at Wimbledon, was no longer a 
dream. It was a pleasant reality, the pride and 
delight of Mrs. Sheldon and Ann Woolper. It 
was & 


e found pleas- | 


icturesque dwelling-place, half cottage, | 


half villa, situated on the broad high-road from | 


London. to. Kingston, with;all the woodland of 
Richmond Park to be seen. from the windows 
at the back. Only a wall divided Mr. Hawke- 
hurst’s gardens from the coverts of the queen. 
It. was 4 
whereon her husband insisted that it should be 
christened. by the name of a royal dwelling, and 
thereupon called. it Charlottenburg. 

Mr. inal tat has secured the delightful 
abode for a. considerable term. of years, and upon 


the furnishing and decoration of the pretty rus- | 
tie rooms Charlotte and. he lavished unmeasured | { 

a wife, so pleasant a home, popularized the in- 
| stitution o! 


care. The, delicious excitement. of « picking 
up,” or, in more elegant parlance, “‘ eahecting 
was to these two happy people an inexhausti le 
source of pleasure. Every eccentric little table, 
every luxurious chair, had. its special binory 
and had been the subject of negotiation and, di- 
plomacy that might have sufficed a Burleigh in 
the reorganization of Western Europe. The 


little Drasden and Vienna cups and saucers in | 
the maple cabinet had been every one bought | 
res on the man- } 


from a different dealer..The fi p 
tle-piece were old Chelsea, of a quality that 
would have excited the envy of a Bernal or Bohn, 
and had. only fallen to the proud possessors by 
a sequence of fortuitous circumstances, the his- 
tory,of which was almost as thrilling as the story 
of Boehmer’s diamond necklace. The curtains 
in the drawing-room, had draped the portieres 
of, the lovely Lady Blessington, and had been 
bought for a song by Valentine Hawkehurst, 
after passing through the hands of brokers an 

dealers innumerable.. The tapestry -covered 
Louis-Quatorze chairs had belonged. to Madame 
de Sevigne, and had furnished that dull country 
house whence she wrote the liveliest. letters ex- 
tant to her disreputable cousin, Bussy, Count of 
Rabutin. These inestimable treasures had been 
picked wp by Mr. and Mrs, Hawkehurst from a 
bric-a-brac merchant in a little court at the back 
of the Rue Vivienne, whither the young couple 
had gone arm-in-arm to choose a bonnet on 
their first pleasure-trip to Paris. The clock in 
the modest dining-room had, been secured from 
the repository of the same merchant, and was 
warranted to have sounded the last domestic 
hours of Maximilian Robespierre in his humble 
lodging chez le Menuisier, The inkstand into 
which Mr. Hawkehurst dipped his rapid pen had 
served the literary career of Voltaire; the blot- 
ee -book on which he wrote had been used by 

Zac, 

To the plausible fictions of the second-hand 
dealer Mr, and Mrs. Hawkehurst bent willing 
ears, and it seemed to them as if these associa- 
tions, for which they had paid somewhat dearly, 
imparted a new grace to their home. 

he arrangement and superintendence of all 
these treasures gave poor Georgy endless pleasure 
and employment; but, in her heart of hearts, 
she.believed in the prim splendors of the disman- 
tled Lawn, as much superior to these second- 
hand objects of art and upholstery. Nor did 
Ann Woolper regard the Chelsea figures and 
Dresden. tea-cups, and old black Albert-Durer 
engravings, as anything better than an inno- 
cent eccentricity on the part of the master of the 
house, for the saving of whose purse she man- 
aged and economized as faithfully as she had 
done for the lost master whereof the memory 
was so bitter. 

It will be seen, therefore, that Mr, Hawke- 


hurst, with a wife, a mother-in-law, anda faith- | 
ful old servant, was likely to be well taken care | 
of; a little spoiled perhaps by “much cherish- | 


ing,” but carefully guarded from all those temp- 
tations which are supposed to assail the bachelor 
man-of-letters, toiling alone and neglected in 
Temple chambers. For him the days passed in 
a pleasant monotony of constant labor, lightened 
always by the thought of those for whom he 
worked, cheered ever by the fond hope of future 
fame. He was no longer a book-maker. He 
had written a book, fhe proceeds of which had 
enabled him to furnish the Wimbledon villa; 
and he was engaged in writing a, second book, 
the fruits whereof would secure the needs of the 
He had insured his life for 


ike a royal demesne, Charlotte said, | 


| ness when there is no unfulfilled desire left to 
| the dreamer; and the horse which Mr. Hawke- | 


in all things prudent to a degree that verged 
upon. Philistinism. But the policies taken out 
on Charlotte’s life by Mr. Sheldon had been suf- | 
fered to lapse. Valentine would have no money | 
staked on that dear head. 

The steed which Charlotte had desired for her 
husband’s pleasure, the library which she had 
catalogued so often, were yet among the delights | 
of the future; but life has lost half its bright- 


hurst was to ride in time to come, and the noble* | 
library whicn he was to collect, were the pleas- | 
ant themes of Charlotte’s conversation very | 
often, as she and her husband walked on the | 
hights of Wimbledon in the twilight, when his | 
day’s work was done. | 
ese twilight walks were the happy holidays | 
of his life, and part of his liberal education. He | 
told his wife everything, every literary scheme, | 
every fancy, every shadowy outline of future 
work, every new discovery in the boundless 
realms of Bookland. His enthusiasm; his hero- | 
worship; his. setting up of one favorite and | 
knocking down of another; his un-Christian 
pleasure in that awful slating of poor Jones in 
this week’s Saturday, or the flaying alive of 


| Robinson in the Bond Street Backbiter—in a 


the |, Portland 


| not have exchanged her for the wealthiest heir- 


| Blackwall. 


word, his ‘‘shop” never became wearisome to | 
Charlotte. She listened always with a like rap- 

ture and sympathy; she worshiped his favor- 
ites of Bookland; she welcomed his friends and 
fellow-workers. with unvarying sweetness; she 
devised and superintended the fitting up.of a 
smoking-room that was perfectly paradisaical, a 
glimpse of the Alhambra in miniature; and 
that obnoxious dish, the cold shoulder, was never 
served in Mr. Hawkehurst’s dwelling. So sweet 


matrimony among the young writ- | 
er’s bachelor friends; and that much-abused and | 
cruelly maligned member of the human race, 
the mother-in-law, was almost rehabilitated by 
Mrs. Sheldon’s easy good-nature and evident 
oF for the interests of her daughter’s hus- | 

and. 

And after all the groping among dry-as-dust | 
records of a bygone century, after all the pa- 
tient following of those faint traces on the sands | 
of time left by the feet of Matthew Haygarth, 
this was Charlotte’s Inheritance—a heart whose | 
innocence and affection made home a kind of | 
earthly paradise, and gave to life’s commonest 
things a charm that all the gold ever found in 
California could not have imparted to them. 
This was Charlotte’s Inheritance—the tender, 
unselfish nature of the Haygarths and the Hal- 
lidays; and thus dowered, her husband would 


ess whose marriage wasever chronicled in Court 
Cireular or Court. Journal. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
NOT HEARD OF. 


A YEAR and a half had passed since the disa: 
pearance of Philip Sheldon from the circle in 
which he had been considered a Pt of some | 
importance. The repudiation of those bills by | 
which he had sustained his exhausted credit, or 
rather the discovery that the companies upon 
which the hills pretended to be drawn were of 
all shadows the most shedawy, had brought con- 
sternation upon many, and upon some ruin. 
Bitter and unmeasured were the terms in which 
city men spoke of that Phil Sheldon with whom 
they had eaten the sacred bait and quaffed the 
social moselle in the taverns of Greenwich and 


There is a saying current on the Stock Ex- 
change to the effect that the man who fails and 
disappears from among his fellows behind a 
curtain of commercial cloud is sure to return 
sooner or later to his old circle with a mustache 
anda brougham. For Philip Sheldon there was 
however, no coming back. The mustache an 
the brougham of the chastened and penitent de- 
faulter were not forhim. By his deliberate and | 
notorious dishonor he had shut the door against 
the possibility of return. 

It may be supposed that the defaulter knew 
this; for he did not come back; and since he had 
no lack of moral courage, he would scarcely 
have refrained from showing himself once more 
in his old haunts, if it had been possible for him 
to face the difficulty of his position. 

Time passed, and there came no tidings of the 
missing man, though a detective was dispatched | 
to America in search of bim by one vengeful | 
sufferer among the many victims of the ficti- | 
tious bills of exchange. It was supposed that 
he must inevitably go to America, and thither | 
went his pursuer, but with no result except the 
expenditure of money and the further exasper- 
ation of the vengeful sufferer. 

** What will you do with him if you get him?” 
asked a philosophical friend of the sufferer. 
“He has nothing to surrender, Zabulon had a | 
bill of sale on his furniture.” 

“Furniture!” cried the infuriated victim; “I 
don’t want his furniture. TI want his flesh and 
bones. I want to shut him upin Dartmoor | 
Prison, or He ee twenty years hard labor at 


“That sort of man would get a ticket-of-leave 
° 


sophic friend. ‘I’m afraid you are only throw- 
ing good money after bad.” 

e event, prac this gentleman onl 
ascer. In the monster city of New 


too able 
ork Phil- 


| ip Sheldon had disappeared like a single drop of 


water flung upon the Atlantic Ocean, There 
was no trace of him: too intangible for the 
grasp of international law, he melted into the 
mass of humanity, only one struggler the more 
in the on? army perpetually fighting life’s des- 
perate battle. 

From among all those who had known him this 
man had iif vanished, and not one s gh of 
regret followed him in his unknown wander- 
ings—not one creature among all those who 
had taken his hand and given him friendly greet- 
ing thought of him kindly, or cared to know 
whither he went or how he prospered. He had 
not left in the house that had sheltered him for 

ears so much as a dog to whine at his door or 

isten for his returning footstep. 

This fact, if he had known it or considered it, 
would have troubled him very little. He had 
played his game for a certain stake, and had lost 
it. This-he felt, and cursed his own too cau- 
tious play as the cause of his defeat. That 
there were higher stakes for which he might 
have played an easier game was a fact that nev- 
er occurred to him. In his philosophy there was 
indeed nothing higher given to the hopes of man 
than worldly success, and a. dull, cold, prosper- 
ous life sp@nt among gio ae) acguaintance. 

He was gone, and those who remembered him 
most keenly— Valentine TWawkehurst, Diana 
Paget, Ann Woolper—remembered him with 2 
shudder. The old Yorkshire woman thought of 
him sometimes as she bent over the little muslin- 
bedecked cradle where the hope of the Hawkc- 


| hursts slumbered, and looked round fearfully in 


the gloaming, half expecting to see his dreaded 
face glower Heer her, dark and ‘threatening, 
from between the curtains of the window, 

It was a belief of all ancient races, nay, in- 


| deed, a belief still current among modern na- 


tions, that it is not given to man behold the 
beings of another world and'to live. The Arab 
who meets a Ei gah in the desert goes home 
to his tent to die, He knows that the hand of 
doom is upon him. He has seen that upon 
which, for morta] eyes, it is fatal to look. And 
it_is thus in some measure with those who are 
admitted within the dark precincts of murder’s 
dread sanctuary. Not swiftly does the curtain 
fall which has once been lifted from the hidden 
horrors of that ghastly temple. “The'revelations 
of an utterly wicked soul Jeave a lasting impress 


| upon the mind which unwillingly becomes recip- 


ient of those awful secrets, 

The circumstances of Tom Halliday’s death 
and of Charlotte's illness were not to be forgot- 
ten by Ann Wathen The shadow of that dart, 
eruel face which had lain upon her bosom forty 
a before haunted many a peaceful hour cf 

er quiet old age. Her ignorance, and thet 
faint tinge of superstition which generally accom- 
oe ignorance, exaggerated the terror of thore 

arkmemories. The thought that Philip Sheldon 
still lived, still had the power to plot and plan 
eyil against the innocent, was an ever-present 
source of terror to her. She could not under- 
stand that such an element could exist amon 
the forces of evil without fatal result to some one. 
It seemed to her as if a devil were at large, and 
there could be neither peace nor. security until 
the evil spirit was exorcised, the baneful pres- 
ence laid in nethermost depths of unfathomable 
sea. 

These feelings and these fears would scarcely 
have arisen in the old woman’s breast had she 
alone been subject to the possible Renee of 
that evilnature. For herself she had little fear. 
Her ia of life was nearly ended: very few 
were the sands that had yet to rum; and, for 
her own sake, she wonld have cared little’ if some 
rough hand had spilled them untimely. But a 
new interest in life had been given to Mrs. Wool- 

er just as life drew near its close. That peer- 
ess child, the son and heir of the Hawkebursts. 
had been intrusted to the old woman’scare; and 
this infant she loved with an affection much 
more intense than that which had once made 
Philip Sheldon so dear to her. 

Tt was by the cradle of this much treasured 
child that Ann Woolper nursed her fear of her 
old master. She knew that he had been coun- 
terplotted and beaten ignominiously in that 
deadly game which he had played so boldly. 
And she asked herself whether he was the man 
to submit to such utter defeat without any effort 
to revenge himself upon those who had helped 
to compass his failure. 

On that night when Charlotte Halliday had 


| lain between life and death, suffering on the one 


hand from the effects of a prolonged and grad- 
ual course of poison, on the other from the vio- 
lent measures taken to eliminate that poisonous 
element from her system—on that night when 
the precious life yet trernbled in the balance, 


| Ann Woolper had seen murderovs looks in the 


face of the man whom she dared boldly to defy, 


| and who knew in that hour that his ghastly plot 


was discovered. Even now, secure in a haven 
of safety, she could not forget that baneful look 
in Philip Sheldon’s eyes. She could not find 
perfect rest while she knew not where thatavean 
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might be, or what mischief he might be plotting 
against those she loved. 

Her fears showed themselves in many ways. 
When she read of dark and yengeful deeds in 
‘ther newspaper, she thought of her old master, 
and how, in such or such an act, his fatal hand 
might reveal itself. He might lie in wait for 
Valentine some night on the dark road between 
Charlottenburg and the distant railway station. 
She could fancy the young wife’s agony of ter- 
ror as the night wore on, and her husband did 
not return; the unspeakable horror that would 
come on all that happy household when the 
news came that its Young master had been found 
on the lonely road slain by some unknown hand. 
Open utterance to her fears she was too wise to 
give, but she warned Mr. Hawkehurst of the 

ngers on that dark road, and besought him to 
arm himself with a trusty bludgeon wherewith 
to meet and vanquish any chance assailant. 
Valentine laughed at her anxious warning; but 
when Charlotte took up the cry, he was fain to 
content her by the purchase of a sturdy stick, 
which he swung cheerily to and fro as he walk- 
ed homeward in the gloaming, planning a chap- 
ter in his new book, and Romiposine powerful 
and eloquent sentences which eluded his mental 
grasp when he tried to reduce his evening rey- 
erie to pen-and-ink. 

“When the air blows fresh across the com- 
mon, and the distant lights twinkle, and the 
pee stars peep out in the Peer. sky, my 
language flows as it never does w) ent sit at my 
desk, Lotta,” he said to his wife. I feel my- 
‘self a Swift or a Junius out there; equal to the 
tackling of any social question that ever arose 
upon this earth, from the Wood half-pence to the 
American War of Independence. At home [ 
‘am only Valentine Hawkehurst, with an ever- 
present consciousness that so many pages of 
copy are required from me within a given time, 
and that my son and heir is rip his teeth, 
and making more fuss about it than J ever made 
about my teeth; and that the man about the 
water-rate is waiting to see me, please, and is 
be yg anxious about making up his books; 
and that I have the dearest wife in Christendom. 
who opens my door, and Puts her pretty head 
into my room once in half an hour to see how I 
am getting on, or to ask whether I want any 
more coals, or to borrow my ink to make up her 
washing-book.” 

“ You mean, sir, that I prevent your becom- 
ing a Junius,” cried Charlotte, with an enchant- 
ing moue. 

“Yes, dear. I begin to understand why 
Swift kept his poor ill-used wife at a respectable 
distance. She would! have made him too happy 
if he had allowed her to be on the premises She 
would have given the cruel indignation no chance 
of lacerating his heart; and such writing as 
Swift's is only produced by a man whose heart 
is so lacerated. No, my darling, I shall never be 
a Swift ora Junius while your pretty head is 
thrust into my room once or twice an hour; but 
I may hope be something better, if bright 
eyes can inspire bright shduente and innocent 
smiles give birth to pleasant fancies.” 

Upon this, there was the usual little demon- 
stration of affection between this young couple; 
and Charlotte praised her husband as the most 
brilliant and admirable of men; after which 
pleasing flattery she favored him with a little 
interesting information about the baby’s last 
tooth, and the contumacious behavior of the new 
house-maid, between whom and Mrs. Woolper 
there had been a species of disagreement, which 
the Yorkshire woman described as a “ stand- 
further.” 

Thus occupied in simple pleasures and simple 
cares, the life of Mr. and Mrs. Hawkehurst went 
on untroubled by any thought of that crime- 
burdened wretch whose image haunted the 
dreams and meditations of Ann Woolper. For 
these two Mr. Sheldon was numbered among the 
dead. To Charlotte the actual truth had never 
been revealed; but she had been, in the course 
of time, given to understand that her step-father 
had committed some unpardonable sin. which 
must forever separate him from herself and her 
mother. She bad been told as much as this, 
and had been told that she must seek to know 
nomore. To this she submitted without ques- 
tioning. 

“Tam very sorry for him,” she said, ‘‘ and 
for mamma.’ 

She concluded that the unpardonable offense 
must needs have been some sin against her 
mother; some long-hidden infidelity brought 
suddenly to light, with all the treachery and 
falsehood involved therein. She never men- 
tioned her step-father after this; but in her 
prayers the sinner was not forgotten, 


i 


CHAPTER IX. 
ETIOCLES AND POLYNICES. 

GrorGE SHELDON went his ways, picking up 
as good a living as he could from that chivalrous 
assertion of the rights of the weak, which has 
been already described; and the thought of his 
brother’s sin-burdened soul troubled him very 
little. He did think of Tom Halliday; for that last 

of the honest Yorkshireman’s hand, that 
last Took in his old friend’s face, were haunting 
memories which this sharp practitioner ha 


found. himself powerless to exorcise. If his 
brother, after an absence of many years in the 
remote regions of the East Indies, had come 
home to his father-land with a colossal fortune, 
and the reputation of having strangled a few 
natives during the process of amassing that for- 
tune, George Sheldon would have welcomed the 
returning wanderer, and would, in his own par- 
lance, have “swallowed thenatives.” A nigger 
or two, more or less, sent untimely to Gehenna, 
would have seemed scarcely sufficient cause for 
quarrel with a fraternal and liberally-disposed 
millionaire. But the circumstances of Tom Hal- 
liday’s death had brought all the horror of crime 
and treachery home to the spectator of that de- 
liberate assassination, and had produced such an 
impression as no other circumstances could have 
produced on so hard a nature. 

It was some satisfaction to George Sheldon to 
know that his old friend’s daughter had found a 
happy home; and he was apt to take some credit 
from his own share in his brother’s discomfit- 
ure. He met Valentine sometimes in the course 
of his peregrinations in the neighborhood of the 
British Museum, and the greeting between the 
two men was sufficiently cordial; but Mr. 
Hawkehurst did not invite his old employer to 
Charlottenburg, and George was able to com- 
prehend that to that household no one bearing 
the name of Sheldon could be a welcome visitor. 

He jogged on comfortably enough in his own 
way, living in his chambers, and consorting 


with a few chosen friends and kindred spirits of | 
the jolly-good-fellow class, whom he met at an | 


old- established tavern in the west-central dis- 
trict, and in whose society, and the society of 
the subseription-ground in the Farrington Road, 
he found the swmmum bonum in the way of 
social intercourse. He did a little speculation 
upon the turf, and discounted the bills of needy 
bookmakers, or bought up their bad debts, and 


thereby gained introductions to the noble ag fran ah iE eh ee 
| ness, which you an now they ain’t, old fel- 
” 


trons of the humble ‘‘scums,” and pushed his 
business into new grooves. He had no idea that 
such an existence was in any way ignoble; nay, 
indeed, when he had paid his rent, and his clerk, 
and his laundress, and his tavern score, and 
“stood glasses round” among his friends, he 
lighted his cigar, and thrust his hands into the 
depths of his pockets, and pee the flags of Hol- 
born happy in the belief that he had performed 
the whole duty of man. 

“There are men whose business obliges them to 
keep up an establishment and go to church twice 
a day, and all that kind of thing,” he said: ‘‘and 
I dare say they find it pay. y clients don’t 
care a doit where I live or how I spend my Sun- 
days; and I’d rather have five pounds a week 
and my liberty than the best family connection 
in the Fields.” 

The fate of that wretched man, who had 
dropped out of his old circle and vanished none 
knew whither, in no manner disturbed the peace 
of George Sheldon. 

“Take my word for it, that gentleman has 
fallen on his feet,” he said, on the only occasion 
when the fate of Philip was discussed by Valen- 
tine and himself. ‘‘He’s doing well enough 
somewhere or other, you may depend; but I 
don’t think he'll ever be able to show his nose in 
London after those bill transactions. There’s 
avery strong feeling against him on ’Change. 
He’s looked upon as a discredit tothe order, and 
that sort of thing, you see, Tt isn’t oftena mem- 
ber of the House goes to the bad like that. No, 
1 don’t think Phil will ever show himself in Lon- 
don again; but such a man as that can always 
find a platform somewhere—” 

“And go on to the end of his days unpunish- 
ed, I suppose,” remarked Mr. Hawkehurst with 
some bitterness. 

‘Well, yes; I don’t see what’s to touch him in 
the future. Of course he could be dropped up- 
on for those bills, if he came in the way of be- 
ing dropped upon; but, as I said before, he’s too 
deep a card for that.” 

Thus did George Sheldon dismiss the subject. 
That his brother was an exile for life from his 
native land he did not doubt; but he took it for 
granted that in whatever distant spot of carth 
Philip had found a refuge, he would there con- 


trive to prosper and to show a bold front in the 
city of his adoption. 
This belief Mr. Sheldon of Gray’s Inn cher- 


ished until one snowy Christmas Eve, a year 
and a half after that event, or series of events, 
which the lawyer briefly designated ‘‘ the burst- 
up at Bayswater.” 

Bleak and bitter was that December, a De- 
cember not long gone by. The heart of the 
prosperous British nation melted as the heart of 
one man. The columns of the Zeus and the 
Diurnal Hermes, the Flag and the Hesper, over- 
flowed with the record of subscriptions to chari- 
ty-funds; and the leaders of the morning jour- 
nals all preached the same kindly sermon on the 
same Christian text. Thick lay the snow upon 
the house-tops, “thick and slab” the greasy 
slush upon the pavements of crowded thorough- 
fares; merry the rogues and ragamuffins of the 
great city. The ideal Christmas of dreams 
seemed to have come at last, and the heart of 
every true Briton rejoiced; while skaters in the 


pe made merry, and cabmen demanded fabu- | 
| luckless. 
’ overworked, underfed horses stumbled and fell 


ous sums of helpless wayfarers; and 


at every turn, and the familiar steep of Hol- 
born was dangerous as Alpine mountain. 

To George Sheldon neither the weather nor 
the Christmas season made much difference. 
The even current of his life was little disturbed 
by festive pleasures or dissipations. An extra 
glass at his tavern, an invitation to dinner from 
some friend in the bill-discounting line, were the 
most exciting events the season was likely to 
bring him. He saw the shops brighten sudden- 
ly with semi-supernal glories of crystallized 
fruits and gorgeous bonbon-boxes, and he was 
aware of a kind of movement in the streets that 
was brisker and gayer than the plodding hu 
of every-day life. e stood aside and let the 
mummeries go by him, and was glad when these 
Christmas follies were done with, and the law- 
courts in full swing once more. In the happiest 
and most innocent days of his youth, Christmas 
had brought him no more than extraordinary 
indulgences in the way of eating and drinking, 
swiftly followed by that dread avenger, the de- 
mon of the bilious. 

Upon this particular occasion Mr. Sheldon 
had pledged himself to dine with a horsey pub- 
lican lately retired from business, and big with 
all the pride and glory ofa ‘‘ place” at Hornsey. 

“Come down and see my lace, Sheldon,” 
this pena had said. ‘I don’t pretend to 
do the swell thing}*but I foree my own pines 
and grow my own grapes, and can put as good 
a dessert on my table as you could buy in Covent 
Garden for a five-pun’ note. That’s my missus’s 
fad, that is, and I can afford it; so why 
shouldn’t I do it? You come and eat your 
Christmas dinner with us, Sheldon. I’ve got a 
friend coming that can sing as good a song as 
Reeves hisself, and might make a fortune, if he 
wasn’t above coming out at one of them music- 
halls. And T'll give you a bottle of Madeira 
that you won’t match at any nobleman’s table, 
if noblemen’s tables was in your line of busi- 


low.’ 
And then the jolly-good-fellow dug his fat 
| fingers into George Sheldon’s ribs, and George 


‘accepted the invitation; not with any elation of 


aa but sufficiently pleased to secure a good. 

inner with a man who promised to be a profit- 

able client, and whose house was within a 

ig cab-fare from the west-central dis- 
ict. 

“The cabmen are trying it on anyhow just 
now,” thought Mr. Sheldon; ‘‘ but I don't think 
they'll try it on with me. And if they do, there’s 
the Marylebone stage. I’m not afraid of a five- 
mile walk.” 

Pee ede te this invitation, and thus dis- 

osed of his Christmas Day, George Sheldon re- 

ained from the delights of social converse at 
his tavern on Christmas Eve, and occupied him- 
self with business. His clerk left him at the 
usual hour; but the master sat, long after dark, 
writing letters and reading law-papers, while 
the snow drifted against his windows and 
whitened the quiet quadrangle below. 

He had just laid aside his rig and lighted 
a cigar when he was startled by a stealthy 
Knocking at his door. He was not unaccustom- 
ed to late visitors, as he was known to live at his 
chambers, and to work after office-hours; but 
the knocking of to-night was not the loud, rol- 
licking rat-a-tat of his jolly-good-fellow friends 
or clients. If he had been a student of light 
literature, and imbued with the ghostly associa- 
tions of the season, he would have gone to his 
door expecting to behold a weird figure clothed 
in the vestments of the last century; or an old 
woman in ruff and martingale, whose figure in 
the flesh had once haunted those legal precincts; 
or the ghostly semblance of the Baron of Veru- 
lam himself, revisiting the glimpses of the moon 
re the avenue of elms that were planted by his 
order, 

In George Sheldon’s nature there was, how- 
ever, no lurking dread of fiend or phantom. 
His ideas in connection with ghosts were limited 
to a white sheet, a broomstick, and a hollow 
turnip with a lighted candle inside it; and he 
soni have set down the most awful apparition 
that ever was revealed to German ghost-seer, 
with a scornful grin, as a member of the sheet- 
and-hollow-turnip contfraternity. 

*T know how it’s done,” he would have said, 
if the spectral form had glowered upon him in 
midnight church-yard or ruined abbey. ‘‘ You’d 
Ba 2° and try it on somewhere else, my 

riend. 


To paneer minds the thing which crept 
across the dark lobby and avareed itself into 
the glare of the gas-lighted office might have 
seemed, indeed, some creature too loathsome for 
humanity. A plague-stricken corpse galvanized 
into a spasmodic life could scarcely have lifted 
to the light a more awful countenance than that 
onwhich George Sheldon looked with mingled 
anger and disgust. 

“What do you want here?” he asked. ‘Do 
you take this for the work-house?” 

“No,” the creature answered, in a faint, 
hoarse voice, ‘‘ but I take you for my brother.” 

“Waar!” cried George Sheldon, aghast. 

He bent down and looked at the awful face. 
Yes, from the cavernous hollows of those en 
cheeks, beneath the shaggy penthouse of those 
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bony. brows, the fierce black eyes of Philip 
Sheldon looked out at him, with a savage glaro 
that he had never seen in them before—even 
when thesavage nature of the man had revealed 
itself most nakedly—the fierce glare of fever and 
starvation 

This walking horror, this mass of loathsome 
rags indued, with motion, this living disease, 
was the sometime prosperous stock-broker, the 
man whom. it had been impossible to think of 
except furnished with linen of spotless whiteness, 
and the glossy broadcloth and well-made boots, 
and keyless chronometer, and silk umbrella o 
commercial success. 

“Good God!” exclaimed George, horror- 
stricken. ‘‘Is it you?” 

“Yes, it is I;? answered the creature, in his 
strange, husky accents; and the change—nay, 
indeed, the degradation of the voice was as com- 
plete.as the degradation of the man. ‘“ Yes, 
George, it’s I; your brother Phil, You're sur- 
prised to.see me fallen so low in the world, I 
suppose; but you.can’t be more surp than 
I.am myself. Dve tried hard enough to hold 
my. head aboye water. There’s scarcely any 
trade that mortal man ever tried to earn his 
bread ,hy, that 1 haven’t tried—and failed in 
It has been the experience of Fitzgeorge street 
over and.over again, in every trade and every 
profession. I started as doctor in Philadelphia, 
and was doing well—till—till a patient died— 
and things. went against me. I’ve been clerk in 
more offices than you can count on your ten fin- 
gers, but there was peat late eierg, agry Ne em- 
plover levanted, or, was krupt, or died, or 
dismissed me. I’ve been traveling dentist, auc- 
tioneer, commission agent, tout, peddler, out 
yonder; but. it all came to the same thing— 
ruin, starvation, the hospital, or the pauper’s 
ward. .I-have swept crossings in the city, and 
camped out in the wilderness among the bears 
and opossums. One day I thought Pd come 
home. ‘There’s George,’ I said to myself, ‘if 
I can get money enough to take me across the 
Atlantic, I shall be all right. George will give 
me a lift.’ I-don’t-stand alone in the world. 
A man’s own flesh and blood won't let him 
starve—can’t let him starve. _ Blood’s thicker 
than water, you know, George. So I came home 
I got the money; never you mind how I 
needn’t tell you what it cost me to scrape half a 
dozen poundstogether. When a man’sias low 
‘lown in thé world as I am, there’s not a shilling 
he earns that doesn’t cost him a drop of his 
heart’s blood; there’s not a pound he gets to- 
sether that isn’t bought by the discount of so 
much of his life. I found mone <—_ h os 
m ssage in an emigrant. vessel, and here 
aie, ready for anythin, Tl work like your 
bought nigger. Tl do the work your clerk does 
for a quarter of his wages. Tl sweep out your 
officeand run errands for you. You'll give me 
something to keep body and soul together, won’t 
you, George?” } 

Nothing could be more utterly abject than the 
tone of this most abject wretch. 

This man who in prosperity had been the 
very personification of hardness and insolence, 
was transformed into a groveling, cringing sup- 

licant, ready to lie face downward in the dust 

neath the feet of that brother whose patronage, 
or charity, he besought. 

Mr. Sheldon the younger contemplated the 
supplicant with looks of undisguised Pp ele Soe 
He walked a few paces backwar¢ from the spot 
where his brother had fallen in a alee 
half-crouching attitude, and where he remained, 
hugging himself in his rags, too abject to be 
acutely conscious of his degradation. A year 

‘o and he would have held himself obstinately 
aloof from all old associations, and would have 
declared himself ready to face starvation, rather 
than accept, still less supplicate, relief from his 
younger brother. The events of that one year 
had involved alternations and convulsions that 
change a year intoa cycle. He had faced star- 
vation; he had walked with hunger for his 
traveling companion; he had lain down night 
after night in such lairs as the tramp can find 
for his refuge, with sickness and pain for his 

fellows. The crucible through which he had 
passed had left in him no more of humanity 
than its outward semblance, and scarcely that; 
for when the moral man sinks to the level of the 
beasts of prey, the physical man undergoes an 
assimilative process only less marked than that 
which transforms the mental nature. i 

For six months this man had lived by fawning 
upon or threatening his fellow-men, by violence 
or craft; by the degradation of the vagrant or 
wae audacity of the thief. There is no limit to 
rams capacity for infamy which he had not 
“ouched. Vilest among the vile, he had been 
est forth from the haunts of beg; and re 
robates, as no fitting company for honorable 
thieves or cadgers of repute. 3 

George Sheldon seated himself astride upon a 
chair, and, with his folded arms resting on the 
back of it, contemplated this hideous spectacle. 
It was a picture that he had never thought to 
see, and the feeling with which he surveyed it 
was not unmingled with pleasure. y 

“When you rode me sen aoe my friend, 
Lused to k how I coul enjoy’ taking my 
change outof you,” he said, ‘‘ but Inever thought 


I should have such an opportunity as this— 


never, by Jove! I thought you would ride the 
high horse to the end o: 
think your steed would land you in the gutter. 
And so you’ve tried every move, have you?— 


| 


the journey; I didn’t | 


tumbled upon every platform?—and you've found | 


all your cleverness no go upon the other side of 
the three thousand miles of everlasting wét, as 
my Yankee friends call the Atlantic, and 'you’ve 
come back whining to me, and I’m to help you, 
am I, and to give you a fresh start in life, T sup- 
pose, and make youmy clerk, or my junior part- 
ner, eh?—that would be better. essrs Shel- 
don & Sheldon wouldn’t look bad on my door* 
That’s about what you mean when you talk of 
blood being thicker than water, isn’t it?’ 

The abject wretch who had once been Phili 
Sheldon felt that his brother was trifling with 
him, savoring to the last drop that cup of tri- 
umph which the chances of fortune had offered 
to his lips. 

“Don’t play the fool with me, George,” he 
said, piteously. “‘I don’t ask you much—a crust 
of bread, a corner to sleep in, and a cast-off suit 
of clothes. that’s not much for one brother to 
ask of another.” : 

“Perhaps. not,” replied George Sheldon; 
“but it’s a. great deal for you to ask of me, 


You’ve had your turn, Phil, and you made the | 


most of it, and contrived to keep me at arm’s | 


length. My turn has come now, and depend up- 
on it I shall contrive tokeep you atarm’s length.” 

The v: t stared at him aghast. ‘Here he 
had felt secure of food and shelter; and ‘he had 
endured miseries and deprivations that reduce a 


man toa state in which food and shelter seem | 


to constitute the supreme good that’can be ob- 
tained in this life. 

“You won't refuse to do something for me, 
George,” he whined piteously. 

“T will do nothing for you.’ Do you ‘hear 
that, my man? Nothing! “You taught me that 
blood is not thicker than water twelve years ago. 
when you married Tom Halliday’s widow, an 


drew. your purse-strings, after flinging me a. 


beggarly hundred as you’d throw a bone to a 
dog. You made me tinderstand that was all I 
should ever get out of tar brotherly love, or 
our fear of my telling the world what I knew 
eu pave me a dinner now and then, because it 
suited you to keep your eye upon me, and you 
had generally some piece of dirty work on hand 
that made the adyice’of a sharp practitioner 
like me uncommonly useful to you. TI don’t bée- 
lieve that you ever gave meso much as a dinner 
that you didn’t take payment for in meal or in 
malt. Don’t come howling here, now, tryingto 
persuade me that blood 7s thicker than water, 
or that brotherhood méans anything more than 
the accident of birth. “And now I’ve said all I 
have to say; and the sooner you make yourself 
scarce, the better for both of us.” 
“George!” cried the miserable pieced 
clasping his bony hands convulsively, ani 
ring as he had whimpered when he begged his 
Read in the streets of New York, “you can’t 
mean to turn me out-of-doors on such a night. 
Look at me. It was as much as I could do to 
crawl to this room. I have walked every step of 
the way from Liverpool;my wretched limbs have 
been frost-bitten, and ulcered, and bruised, and 
racked with rheumatism, and bent double with 
cramp. I cameoverinan emigrant vessel, with 
a herd of miserable creatures who had tried their 
luck on the other side of the Atlantic, and had 
failed, like me, and were coming home to their 
native work-houses. You don’t know what somo 
of our eae ships are, perhaps. People talk 
about the Hole of Calcutta, and the Middle 
Passage; but let them try the cabin of an emi- 
grant Vessel, and they'll have a pretty fair idea 
of what human beings have to suffer when pover- 


ty drives the ship. I landed in Liverpool with | 


half a dollar in my pocket, and I’ve had neither 
decent food nor decent shelter since I landed. 
Give me some hole to lie in, George, till you can 

{ me an order for the nearest hospital. It’s a 

oss-up whether I ever come out of it.” 

“Do you think I’d sleep under the roof that 
sheltered you?” cried George. 

‘Why not?” : 

“Why not? Because I’m afraid of you. Be- 
eause I'd as soon have a cobra for my compan- 
ion, ora wolf for my bedfellow. I know you. 
T’ve seen what you can do, and how you can do 
it. And if you could do those things when the 
only pressure upon you was one that you could 
have cast off by going through the Gazette,what 
would you not do now when you areas d 
rate as a famished wolf, and governed by no 
better law than that which governs a wolf, the 
law of self-preservation? Am I to trust a tiger 
because he tells me he is hungry? No, Phil Shel- 
don, neither will I trust you.” 

“You will give me some money—enough to 
keep me alive for a week or two ” 

“Not one sixpence ll establish no prece- 
dent; I'll acknowledge no tie between us. You’d 
better march Idon’t want to send for a police- 
man, but if you won’t go quietly, you must do 
the other thing.” 

“You mean that?” 

“Most emphatically, yes.” 

“TJ didn’t think it was in you to be so hard 
upon me,” faltered the wre in that fain 
hoarse voice which had grown fainter an 
hoarser during this interview. 


whim- | 


| 


| need cost you nothing. 


“Did you think that I would trust you?” cried 
George. ‘Trust you! You call me hard be- 
cause I won't give you a corner to lie in, And 
if I did you would creep out of your corner to 
poison me, or cut my throat. You would craw] 
into my room in the dead of the night and put 
a pillow over my face, and kneel upon it till 
you'd done the trick for me, and then you'd 
walk off with as much as you could carry, and 
begin the same kind of work over in with 
some one else. I tell you, Mr. Phil Sheldon, 1 
will hold no intercourse with you. "You've es- 
caped hanging, but there’s something that’s 
worse than hanging; to my mind, and that is 
the state of a man whom nobody will trust. 


You've como to that, and if you had a ‘k of 

gentlemanly feeling you’d Ynve bought two- 

ae tae of rope and hung y: if rather 
hi 


an come cringing to me.” 

“Suppose I don’t cringe,” said the outcast, 
ene g the fawning tone of the mendicant for 
the threatening ferocity of the social wolf, 
“you'd better give me a trifle to keep body and 
soul together for the next few weeks. a 
desperate man, George! You and Tare alone up 
here. You are pretty sure to have ready-mone 
about you. And there’s your watch; that’s 
worth somethi I didn’t come here to go 
away empty-handed: Anp I won’r!” 

He sprung to his feet, and in the next moment 
the lawyer heard the ia eerie noise made 
by tlie openin of a clasp-knife, 
see! Oh!” cried he, “that’s what you want, ‘is 
it? 

He bent: over his desk, with his eyes fixed on 
those other evil eyes that still retained some like- 
ness to his own, and with his left arm raised in a 
boxer’s defensive’ attitude, ‘to guard his ‘head, 
while his right hand groped for something in a 
drawer. It wasa moment’s work, Philip had 
seized that uplifted left arm, and was hanging on 
to it like a cat, with his knife between his teeth, 
when George clapped the muzzle of a revolver 
to his brow. é 

“There are plenty of wild beasts in London 
beside you,” he said, ‘and 1 am not such a fool 
as to be without the means of settling a chance 
visitor’ of your’ sort. Drop your ie; and 
march.” : 

The outeast drop his knife. submissively. 
He was t60 weak for any thing more than a 
spasmodic violence: 

“Take your pistol away from my head,” he 
whined. 

‘‘ Certainly, when you are outside my door.” 

“You might give mé a handful of silver, 
George, I haven’t a week’s life left in me.” 

“‘ All the better for society if you hadn’t an 
hour’s life in you. Be off! I’m tired of holding 
this revolver to your head, and I don’t mean 
let it go till you’re‘off my premises.” f 

Philip saw that there was no hope. Food and 
shelter were all he had boped for, but even these 
blessings were not for him. He backed out of 
the office, closely followed by George, holding 
the muzzle of the revolver within an inch or 
so of the fraternal brains. Upon the threshold 
only did he pause. 

“Tell me one thing,” he said. ‘“‘ You won’t 
give me sixpence to buy a loaf of bread, or a 
glass of gin. Give me one scrap of comfort. It 
Tell me something bad 
of Valentine Hawkehurst; that he’s gone to the 
dogs, or drowned himself; that his wife has run 
away from him, or his house been burned to the 

und. Tell me that he’s had a taste of my 
luck; and that Ann Woolper has died in a work- 
house. It will be as as meat and drink to 
me, and it will cost you har m 

“Tf I told you any thing of the kind, I should 
tell youa lie. Val Hawkehurst is doing uncom- 
monly well, and has got one of the prettiest little 
boxes between Wimbledon and m. Ann 
Woolper lives with them, and is in better feather 
than she ever was in your time,” 

_With this, Mr. Sheldon of Gray’s Inn pushed 
his brother out onto the staircase and shut his 
door. Philip sat upon the stairs, and drew his 
rags together a little, and rubbed his wretched 


| limbs, while the bolts and chains whereby the 


Me . defended his citadel clanked close be- 
ind him. 

“T wonder whether he'll pay Hawkehurst a 
visit,” thought George, as he bolted his door; 
and he had a kind of grim satisfaction in the 
idea that Valentine’s Christmas peace might be 
disturbed by the advent of that grisly monster, 


CHAPTER X. 
ACCORDING TO THEIR DEEDS, 

“ BeTwEEN Wimbledon and Kingston,” mut- 
tered the tramp. ‘If Ican m as far 
as that, Pl £ ere this night.” 

He went down-stairs and out into the pitiless 
cold and snow, and made his way down Fetter 
Lane, and across Blackfriars Bridge to the Sur- 
rey side of the water, stopping to here and 

ere. 

Upon this Snowy Christmas night there were 
Pree of 9 ad abroad; and among them 

on 


peep es 
ored the de} of their capacious 

: awe athe on J he tesonght with 
men, who * co} e 
piteous prof cams Porivinen 


‘When he had collected the price of a glass of 
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gin-he:went: into the first Pablie bones he came 
to; and spent his money. @ was,too ill.to stay 
the, cravings, of his. stomach, withsubstantial 
food. Gin gave him temporary warmth, and 
temporary strength, and enabled, him to push on 
vigorously for a. little while, and then came 
dreary periods of faintness and exhaustion, in 
which every step was utter pain, and weariness. 

Something of his old self, some remnant of 
that hard strength of purpose which. had, once 
characterized him, remained with him still, ut- 
terly fallen and.brutalized as he was. Asa say- 
age creature of the jungle might. pursue a given 
course, pushing always onward.to that camp or 
‘village whence, tthe scent. of human, flesh and 
blood. was watted to, the nostrils of the ravenous 
wayfarer, 30 Philip Sheldon, pushed on toward 
theidrreliina place of that man.and that woman 
whom of all creatures upon this earth he most 
savagely hated, " 

‘“There’s, nothing left for me but to, turn 
house-breaker,” he, said.,to, himself; ‘‘and the 
first house I'l try my hand,upon shall be Valen- 
tine Hawkehurst’s,” 

The idea. of, violence in.such a creature was 
thoidea of a madman... Weapon, he had none, 
nor the ‘physical strength that, would, haye, en- 
abled him. to.grapple with a. bey, of twelve years 
old. Half) intoxicated swith, the apie he had 
co. on his long tramp, half delirious with 
feyer,he hada, vague notion that,.he could make 
an entrance intosome ill-defended house. under 
eovyerof night; and steal something that,should 
procure him f and shelter. And let ‘the 
house be Valentine Hawkehupst’s, the; man, who 
had baffled, ,his plans, and,erushed. him! If 
blood must be shed, let{the blood be his! _ Ney- 
er was. man, better primed: for murder than the 
man who tramped jacross Wimbledon Common 
at eleven o'clock this night, with the snow drift- 
ing against his face, and his! limbs shaken every 
now aid then by an jague-fit: 

» Happily for the interests of, society, his hand 


lacked the power to execute that iniquity which | 


his heart;willed. r ons 

He reached a little wayside inn near the Robin 
Hood gate of Richmond) Park, just/as,the shut- 
ters were being closed, and asked a man if any 
one of the name of Hawkehurst lived in, that 
neighborhood. orca tesotya_ 51 
» * What do you want,with Mr.,Hawkehurst?’ 
asked the man contemptuously,.' 

“Pye gotia letter for him,” 

“Have reel A begging letter, [should think, 
fromthe look of: you.” poe « feriatis 

, ‘No; it’s a business letter, You'd better show 
me where he ‘lives, if he’s a customer of yours, 
The business is particular?’ enh 

‘*TIs it?, You’re a queer kind,of messenger, to 
trust. with particular. business. Mr. wke- 
hurst’s houseis the third you come, to;on the op- 
posite side -of the way, But I don’t srappode 
ow ll find) anybody up) as late as this. , ir 

hts are out\by eleven, in.a general way.” 

he third house on, the opposite side of the 
road was half'a mile distant from the little inn. 
Lights shone bright in the lower windows as the 
tramp dragged his tired limbs to the stout oaken 
gate; |The gate was fastened only by a latch, 
and offered no resistance to the intruder. He 
crept. with stealthy footsteps along the smooth 
ergy sheltered by dark laurels, on which 

© light flashed cheerily from those bright 
windows, Sounds of laughter and of, music 

ed out upon the eh beh air. Shadows flit- 

d across the blinds of the broad bay windows. 
Philip Sheldon crept into a sheltered nook be- 
side the rustic porch, and sunk down exhausted 
in the shadow of the laurels. 

He sat there in a. kind of stupor. He had lost 
the power of thought, somehow, on. that drea: 
journey. It seemed almost as if he had left 
some portion of his being out yonder in the cold 
and darkness. He had difficulty in remember- 
ing why he had come to this place, and what 
that deed was which he meant to do. 

“ Hawkehurst,” he muttered to himself — 
“‘Hawkehurst, the man who leagued against me 
with Jedd! I swore to be even with him if ever 
I found the opportunity—if ever! And George 
refused me a few shillings; my brother, my only 
brother, refused to stand my friend!” 

Hawkehurst and George—his only brother— 
the images of these two men floated confusedly 
in his brain: he could scarcely separate them. 
Sometimes if seemed to him that he was still 
sitting outside his brother’s door, 

ing himself in his rags, 


ease in Gray’s Inn, hu 
and cursing his Ynnatural kinsman’s cruelty; 


on the stair- | 


edness, to be conscious of the contrast between 
his present situation and his position in, those 
days when he had played the host, and seen 
handsome carriages bear prosperous guests awa 
from his door. ai that. cycle of misery whic 
he had endured, these things and the memory of 
them had faded from him as completely as if 
they had been obliterated. by the passage of a 
cen The hapless wretch tried to give sus- 
tained attention to all the animated discussion 
that attended the departure of the merry guests. 
Half a dozen people seemed to be talking at 
once, Valentine was giving his friends counsel 
about the way home. 

“Yowll keep to the lower road, you know, 
Fred; Lawsley’s cab can follow yours. You 
came.a connie of miles out of your way, And 
tell that fellow Battersea Bridge is a mistake,” 

And then followed Charlotte’s, friendly ques- 
4 about wraps, and hoods, and comforters, 
and other feminine gear. 

“And when are you coming to dine at Ful- 
ham?” cried one voice. r- 

“ T shall certainly get those quadrilles. of Of- 
fenbach’s,” said another. 

“How delightfully, Mz, Lawsley sung that 
song of Santley’s!” - 

And anona chorus of “Never enjoyed 
more!” ‘* Most delightful evening!’  ‘‘ Pray 
don’t come out.in the cold.” ‘Thanks; wel 
ee yours are always capital.” _‘‘'No, I won 
ight up till Pm on the road.” “Give my 
book a lift in, the D. H., eh, old. fellow?” 
‘Are you, quite. sure that shawl is warm en- 
ough?” “Take a, rug for your feet.” ‘Thanks, 
no,” ‘“Good-night.” ‘See you, on, Tuesday.’ 
“Don’t forget the box for D. L,” ‘‘All right, 
old fellow!’ 
Putney Bridge.” 


myself 


‘‘Good-night.” 


Among the confusion. of voices Philip Sheldon | 


had recognized more than one voice that was fa- 
miliar,to him. There were Charlotte’s gentle 
tones, and Valentine's hearty barytone, and an- 
other that he knew. : 

Diana, Paget!, Yes, it was her voice. Diana 
Paget, whom he had cause to hate for her inter- 
ference with his affairs. 

“A beggar,” he muttered to himself, “and 


| the daughter of a beggar! She was anice young 


lady to set herself in opposition to the man who 
gave her a home.” 

The vehicles drove away, but there was still a 
little group in the rustic porch, Valentine and 
Charlotte, with Monsieur and. Madame, Lenoble, 
who, had come to spend their Christmas with 
their. English friends. 

“How we have been gay this evening!” 
cried Gustave. “There is nothing like your 
English interior for that which you call the 
comfortable, the jolly, ou others, Thy friends 
are the jollity itself, Hawkehurst. And our 
acting charades, when that we all talked at 
once, and witha such emphasis on the word we 
would make to know. as it not that our en 
tators were cunning to guess the words? And 
your. friend Lawsley—it is a mixture of Got 
and Sanson. Itis a frue genius. Think, then, 
Diane, while we were, amusing ourselves, our 

irls were at the midnight mass at the Sacre 
ur? Dear, pious children, their innocent 
prayers ascend toward the heayen for we who 
are absent. Come, Madame Hawkehurst, Di- 
ane, it makes cold.” ; 

“But we are sheltered here, And the stars 
are so bright after the snow,” said Charlotte. 
“Do you remember the Christmas Day you spent 
at the Lawn, Valentine, when we walked in 
Kensington Gardens together, just when we 
were first engaged?” the young wife added, shyly. 

“DoI not remember? It was the first time 
the holiness of Christmas came home to my 
heart, And now let us go back to the drawing- 
room, and sit round the fire, and tell ghost- 
stories. Lenoble shall give us the legends of 
Cotenoir.” 

“Valentine,” murmured Charlotte, ‘‘do you 
know that it is nearly one o'clock?” 

“And we must put in an a 
church to-morrow morning. An moble has 
to walk to Kingston to early mass, We will 
postpone. our Sheet Haris to New Year’s Eve. 
And Lenoble shall read Tennyson’s New Year, 
to demonstrate his improvement in the English 
language. Lead the way, Mrs. Hawkehurst, 
yon, obedient slave obeys. Mamma is waiting 

or us in the drawing-room, marveling at our 
delay, no doubt. And Nancy Woolper stalks 
ghost-like through the house, oppressed by the 


enoble at 


| awful responsibility of to-morrow’s pudding,” 


then in the next moment he remembered where | 


he was,and breathed bitter curses upon that un- 
conscious enemy whose laugh pealed out every 
now and then amid a chorus of light-hearted 


— 

ere was @ little Christmas party at Char- 
lottenburg.. Two flies were waiting in the laurel 
avenue to convey Mr, Hawkehurst’s guests to 


distant abodes. e door was opened presently, 
and all the bustle of de; made itself heard 
by that wretched wa: r who found it so dif- 


ficult to keep his hold upon the consciousness of 


thin, 
“What is it?” he said to himself—‘‘a party! 
\Hawkehurst has been giving a 2 
He had lived through too much degradation, 
\he-haid, descended, into too deep a gulf of wretch- 


Anon came a clanking of bolts and bars; and 
Philip Sheldon, for the second time that night, 
h adoor shut against him. As the voices 
died away, his consciousness of eternal things 
died with them. He fancied himself on the 
Gray’s Inn staircase. 

“Don’t be so hard upon me, George,” he mut- 
tered faintly. “If my own \ith and kin turn 
against me, whom shall I look to?” 


Mrs. Woolper opened the door early next day. 
when night was rea at odds with morning. All 
through the night the silent snow-flakes had 
been fallin @ thick and fast; and they had woven 
the shroud of Philip Sheldon. The woman who 
bad watched his infant slumbers forty years be - 
fore, was the first to look upon him in that deep- 


‘ Lower Road, Roehampton Lane, | 


er sleep, of whose waking. we know so little. It 
was not until she had looked long and closely 
at the dead face that she knew why it was that 
the ct of that countenance had affected her 
with so strange a pang. She did recognize that 
altered wretch, and kept her counsel. 

Before the bells rung for morning service the 
tramp was lying in the dead-house of Kingston 
Union, . whither he had beén conveyed very 
quietly in the early morning, thknown to any 
one but the constable who superintended the 
removal, and the servants of Mr. Hawkehurst’s 
household. Only the next ‘day did Ann Wool- 
per tell Valentine what Had pete There 
was_to be an inquest.. It wo be well that 
some one'identified the dead’ man, and establish- 
ed the fact of Philip Sheldon’s decease. 

Valentine was, able to do this mnaided. He 
attended the inquest and made arrangements 
for the outcast’s decent “burial; ahd ih dué 
Souree hé gave Mrs. Sheldon notice of her free- 

om, 

Beyond that nameless grave, whose fancy 
shall dare’ follow Philip Sheldon?, ‘He diedland 
made no sign. And inthe last dread day, When 
the dead, small ‘and great, fromthe’ Sea and 
from the grave, press tozether at the foot of the 
great white Throne, and. thé books of doom Are 
opened, when above shines thé city Whose light 
isthe glory of God, and below Yawas the lake of 
fire, what voice shall’ peed ‘Philip Sheldon, 
what entreating cry shall R ty send forth that 
sentence against him may be'sta'yed? ; 

Surely none; unless it issué frorh’ the lips of 
that one Ei tr friend whosé last’ words tjon 
earth thanked and blessed’ hit, and’ whose long 
agoniés he watched with uhshaken purpose, con- 
scious that in every convulsive change in the fa- 
miliar face, and every pang that shook the stal- 
wart form, he saw the result of his own work.’ 

Por hans at that’ ‘dread Judgment Day, when 
every Other tongue is silent, the ‘voice of "Tom 
Halliday may be heard pleading’ for the nian 
who murdered him, 

THE, END. Y 


' rf 
‘Pretty anid Ugly. Women, 
Wo! woman can say truthfully that she docs 

not care whether’ she is pretty or not. Every 
woman does care.’ | The immutable laws of her 
being have made physical attractiveness as 
much a natural glory to her as strength is to a 
man. 
I know that) there are people who. look 
well anywhere and anyhow; no vulgarity, no 
carelessness’ of speech, deees, or attitude, seems 
able to disenchant them; but these rarely-gifted 
persons are but! the exception that Ames the 
rule; ‘and even in their case what Sir Philip 
Sydney spake is: true—he says there is that in 
well-chosen surroundings 
* Which does even beauty beautify, 
And most bewitch the captived eye; 

and Herrick, too, in his “ Poetry of Dress,” 
seems to have had an astute appreciation of 
how beauty may be beautified. These men 
lived in the sixteenth century—a time when 
color in dress was an understood and ‘valued ad- 
junct, and before we had learned to make our 
dwellings intolerable to the eye, 

An immense number of ill-tempered ugly 
women are ill-tempered because they are ugly. 
They do not know it; their friends don’t un- 
derstand, and make no allowance. But heavy, 
indeed, is the burden upon these poor women 
and pernicious in its effect on their mora: 
character very often. I have heard it said 
that ugly women are alhtays bad tempered; 
this is an over-statement, but there is a cer- 
tain degree of truth in the saying, cruel as it 
is. An ugly child cares nothing for its ugli- 
ness; but when it grows older, and perceives 
that it lacks something which is prized and 
honored, and is twit with the deficiency, 
and neglected through it and is reminded of 
it every time it looks in the glass, or in an- 
other face, the constant disappointment be- 
gins very early to embitter the whole nature; 
and creates a melancholy shyness; and when 
the desire to attract awakes with years, and the 
young girl finds her fairer friends preferred be- 
fore her, the vain endeavors to please by other 
means dishearten her, and she ws sarcastic 
ill-natured, envious of every bo oy though half- 
unconsciously, many other faults follow, and 
she becomes unhappy and morose. 

I am certain that, however laudable the ef- 
forts of ugliness to attract by learning, by ac. 
complishments, by general usefulness, or by 
satire, nothing really compensntes for the want 
of personal Beauty: The best that an ugly 
woman can do is to make you forget that she 
is ugly for the time being; she cannot com- 
pensate. And while I should advise all wo- 
men to become as intellectual and clever as 
they can whether they be plain or pretty, still I 
widh mere beauty were made more an acknowl- 
edged and honorable art than it is, by all those 
to whom God has given eyes and an intelligent 
brain. It isnot a sin or a folly to long, as eve: 
woman longs, to be lovely. Shevis so constitu’ 
ed, and her beauty ‘is a glory to her.” 


q 
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